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TO 



Sift JOHN HARTOPP, Babt; 




BIR. 



I B£<^ leave to inscribe the fol- 
lowing Treatise to your naoie, not in the 

t 

formality of a dedication^ but as a real ex^ 
pression of esteem and gratitude ; and in 
yoQie hope it may be a present^ not alto* 
gether unacceptable to you, either on ac^* 
count of the argument^ or of the author. 

a 



. Tour hearty afffection for the Christiaa 
Revelation will make you sensible of the 
high importance of supporting the Mo« 
Mical Revelation, as the reference they 
have to each other is so greats that th^ 
irathority of both must stand or fall toge« 
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ther. It will be some satisfaction to a 
mind so well formed as yours^ to a love 
of truth, to perceive the reasons and the 
uses of the Hebrew ritual of worship 
appearing io the barxdony of all its parts; 
that the ritual itself is so far from show- 
ing any marks of superstition, that, on 
the contrary, it every where shows a vrise 
and good design to prevent all supersti- 
tion and idolatry, and to promote the 
useful ends of a revelation every way 
worthy of God. An honest attempt to 
^rve so good a cause, will, I am sure^ 
picet with your favourable acceptance-. 

For myself, Sir, I have always esteem- 
ed it a singular happiness of my life, that 
I was honoured, in my early years, with 
the acquaintance of that excellent gentle^ 
man, the late Sir John Hartopp, your 
fathet ; and that you have continued the 
bonpur of your friendship to roe, for so 
many years sincCf 



DEDICATIOST. V 

And I please myself with the hopes 
that ypu will accept, with your usual 
goodness, what I now humhly offer to 
you, with my best wishes for your best 
prosperity and happiness* 

In particular, that virtue and piety 
may long continue to be, as they have 
long been, the honours of the ' Hartopp 
family, is the hearty prayer of. 

Sir, 

Your most faithful. 
Humble Servant, 

MOSES LOWMAN. 
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TO THE BEADER. 



The following Discourse is designed in 
defence of bur common Christianity, by 
yindicating the wisdom and goodness of 
the Mosaical Revelation. 

I have seen, with pleasure, many 
things written in the same cause of Chris- 
tianity, by men of distinguished abilities, 
sufficient, one would think, to convince 
all fair inquirers after truth. 



Yet still the opposition is carried on, 
in particular against the ceremonial laws of 
the Hebrew church, which God appoint- . 
ed by Moses. They are reflected upon 
with unwarrantable confidence, as un-* 
worthy of God, hurtful to true religion^ 
tending even to establish superstition on 
the ruins of moral virtue and goodness. 
They know well, such reflections oa 
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Moses and the Prophets^ must fall at last 

on Christ and his Apostles* 

« 

These reflections on the Hebrew ri- 
tual are likely to do the more mischief^ 
by staggering the minds of many^ who 
haying little or no understanding in the 
wise reasons and proper uses of these 
laws, are unprovided with a ready an- 
jBV^jdv to them. 

This is a sut)ject that has not been so 
fully considered, and set in so clear a 
light, as, I think, it deserves, and the 
<;ause of Christianity seems to require. 

Foi" a right understanding of the Mo- 
saical ritual requires some knowledge of 
the rites themselves^ together with some 
understanding of the ends, designs, real 
advantages, and uses of them. For these 
are the proper proofs of their wisdom and 
goodness, the proper reasons and motives 
for approbation and esteem. 

It was necessary, then, to such a vin- 
dication, tp set before you a full plan of 
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the ritual itself that the true reasons and 
uses of the whole might appear in the har^ 
mony of all the several parts^ centring in 
one view to promote virtue and true reli- 
gion in the fear of Jehovah, and the wor- 
ship of him as the one true God, the Holy 
One of Israel. 

It was also necessary to leave nothing 
out of the plan of the ritual which might 
leave any room for complaint, that some 
of the weaker and more exceptionable 
parts of the ritual were concealed and 
rather sheltered ui^er cover, than vin« 
dicated. I have therefore endeavoured to 
dravir up a plan of the ritual in such a nve« 
thod, as I conceive may help to an easier 
and clearer understanding of the Hebrew 
.worship itself, and give a fuller account of 
the wisdom and usefulness of it» 

This is a knowledge of a very consi- 
derable part of Divine revelation, and of 
more necessary use than is generally ap- 
prehended. 
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tt is of good senrice to explain the lan^ 
^age of the Apostles, to show tl^fe natort 
iOf their reasonings, and point out the trvst 
fbrce of their arguments, and even to ex* 
plain the doctrines of the Christian faitll 
in manjr articles, by showing bow they 
were taught by Moses and the Prophet* 
many ages before* 

4 

For these reasons, though the Plan of 
the Ritual may be thought longi I hope i% 
will not be accounted tedioi^s. 

1 hav6 carefully endftayoured not tp in*t 
4ulge fancy and imagination, and not t6 
force allegory and metaphor to speal( 
what it Was never intended they should 
m^an ; being very sensible, fancy and ima* 
gination, bow pretty, how ingenious so** 
ever, are neither reasons nor arguments, 
therefore are not to be giyen or taken aa 
lucb. 

This^ 16 an argument in which men are 
not commonly well versed: argumentt 
concerning rituals are not usually so plain^ 
9S iirgumqnts op moral subjects. It wiU 
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1»ipBif9, therefore^ some ftttet^tipn; ye^ I 
hope few persons vrho are hofi^^tfy' d«[- 
sirons to understand it, wiU fy^d i( jtQp 
liQfd to be understood. 

It may be properh^re ti> m^e 009 re-» 
mark concerning the nature of this. 9rgll*. 
inent. If it shall appear I have proved 
the reasons and uses I h4i^e ^signed for 
the Hebrew i^tml^ to have be^n tb^ true 
reasons on which it wa9 formed^ uni the 
nalmt it was actually, of, it viril( Hrppgly 
confirm the wisdom and go^^P^v of t^e 
whole, and be a. sufficient an^w^r to o\]Qf^-^ 
tions against any parti^Iar Htes, ^q^^i^^M^ 
ed separately and by themselves, 4^\y bf « 
ca«se a man may not see a particular reason 
for such a particular constitutloo* Nor do 
Iconceive what can invalidate this evidence 
but what shall plainly prove, that the plan ^^ 
of the Hebrew ritual was not formed by 
these wise designs, or that in its use it , 
was not fitted to answer them. 



I heartily wish men would be persuad* 
ed to consider this very important and 
concerning question with due attention 
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and ioipartiality. Unattention^ pr^ucKMf 
je^t, and raillery, are far from the way of 
finding the truth in any question what- 
soever. It will be very hard to recondlie 
such a behaviour, either to a profession of 
seeking the truth, or to a sincere love of 
truth.  r. 

t 

I shall rejoice if this Discourse shall be 
any ways serviceable to settle men*s minds 
in a better understanding of the revelations 
of God to the church, or improve their es- 
teem for the last and most perfect revda- 
tion of God, by his Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as teaching the best wisdom, and 
most fiilly answering the highest end$ of 
religion, the glory of God in the happiness 
of mankind. 
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INTRODUCTIOIf. . 

The rites and constitutions of tbc He^ Study df 
brew worship are recommended to our the He- 
consideration, as well deserving our care ^[^cOTa! 
to understand them, and our esteem, when mende4 
we shall perceive thd great wisdom of ^^°?**?, 
tiieir ^pointment, and benefit of their Sd^uJJS^ 
use. They are constitutions of very early 
antiquity, and. have continued longer than 
any form of religious worship in the 
world, from the days of Moses to the time 
they were perfected in the Christian wor* 
ship designed to succeed them. Iliesc 
rites of worship were given to ^ favoured 
peo^^ whom God had delivered idi A ' ;, 
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1 « THE RATIONAL OF THE RmTAL 

wonderful manner from a state of slaverer 
in.£gypt^ and brought into the land pro* 
inised to their fathers. They were given 
to the Hebrews^ as the seed of Abraham, 
when they were to be settled in the Land 
of Promise, in order to preserve the know- 
ledge and worship of Jehovah, the one 
true God, in opposition to the general 
corruption of the world by idolatry, and 
to continue the worship of the true 
church, till Grod should raise lip a greater 
Prophet .than Moses, and bless the church 

'10 •V"4^1*J™^^ perfect revelation by the 

. .;..•., ..Messias. ••. 

:'.': ':**:.'••:'.• ':: MdrJy- views of wisdom and goodness 

are opened by these constitutions of wor- 
ship, as they answer many useful ends; 
not only the general end of all true reli- 
gion, as the best wisdom raised to its high- 
V est perfection, viz. the glory of God in the 

happiness of the creature, but as they di- 
rect very wise and proper means to attain 
it, the most wise and proper for the time 
and circumstances. It will be a principle 
sufficient to silence the little cavils which a 
weak understandings and small knowledge 
in such questions as these, or prejudices 
against every thing that claims the autho-* 
rity of a revelation, may rise against the 
rites and ceremonies of the Hebrew churchy 
to observe the true reasons of their appoint- 
ment, and the great usefulness of tl^m to 
the best ends of true religion. Whoever 
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OF THE HEBREW WOftSElP. 

shall perfceiVe these reasons^ may allow the ^ 
recommendation of Moses to be vefy just : 
Behold, I have taught you statutes and 
judgments even as the Lord my God com^ 
manded me, that you should do so in the 
land whither ye go to possess it ; keep there* 
fore and do them, for this is your wisdom 
md..yaur understanding in the sight of the 
nations, which shall hear all these statutes^ 
and say. Surely this great nation is a wise 
and understanding people ;for what nation 
is there so greed, who hath God so nigh 
unto them, as the Lord our God is in all 
things that we call upon him for? and what 
nation is there so great, that hath statutes 
and judgments so righteous as all this law, ^g^ 
which I set before thee this day ? ^—8. 

The most learned and judicious He- 
brew doctor, Maimonides, extends this ob- 
servation to all the laws of Moses, and very 
properly takes notice, they are all wise and 
useful, either to confirm the belief of some 
profitable doctrine, or to root out some 
evil principle ; either to settle some good 
orders, or to take away iniquity; to excite 
to honourable and virtuous actions, or to 
exhort against what is vicious and base; 
so that the whole law is useful to teach 
doctrines, directing civil and political ac- 
tions or truths to be believed, or moral 
conduct ; and these three heads are suf- 
ficient reasons for these constitutions *. 

* Omnia ilia, quod Lex vel prscipit vel prohibet, 
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4 TH£ BATIONAL OT THE RITUAL 

Not de- Yet as imuch as the Mosaical ritual may 

*p€^cT be recommended for its wisdom and use- 

stote of fulness/ its dirine original and authority, 

rel^poiv vire are to observe, it was not intended to 

be a perfect state of religion : in particular, 

with respect to the state of religion under 

the M essias, the Hebrew ritual was imper^ 

Heb. yii. fect; SO that the Apostle observes the weak* 

18* «r8i. ^^gg ajj J unprofitcAleness of it, and that the 

♦ixif, l*w made nothing perfect^ but the bring* 
and 19. ing in of a better hope did. So the Apostle 
styles these rites, thoi^h ordinances of 
Heb. ix. divine service, yet a woruily sanctuary, and 
^•io« carnal ordinances imposed on them, until 
the time of reformation. So that the He- 
brew ceremonial, however wise and useful 
in answering many good ends of that state, 
or Economy of religion, ought not to be 
considered as perfect^ especially in com*^^ 
parison of a more perfect state promised, 
and looked for, when the Messias should 
Szekxx. come. Thus we shall understand the.Pro- 

^nb D»pn P'^^'* when he says in God's name, fFhere-^ 
t^^njore I gavi them statutes also that were not 
good. Not that they answered no good 
ends, for they did answer many wise and 
useful ends ; but that they were not in 
themselves proper vittiie, or the proper 
moral perfection and happiness of the 

contineant vel doctriDas de actionibus vel civilibus e!t 
jpoKticiSy vel de rebus credendis^ vel de moribuir, ac pro* 
' inde sufficiant nobis base tria capita, in reddendia plras* 
ceptorum causis. Maimon*, Mor. Neboc* Part IIL 
cxxxh 
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spirit, which is more strictly goodness in 
itself. They were only good, as interme- 
diate nieans to attain this good. 

It seems necessary to premise this, to 
prevent mistakes: there is an imperfection, 
as well as a wisdoth, to be observed in this 
constitution; and the imperfection itself, 
we shall hereafter see, is a wise and useful 
part of the constitution. It is with great 
injustice men take the liberty to treat the 
whole ritual with contempt, because it is 
a carnal commandment; and it is oh* 
served, in some sense, to be weak and 
unprofitable, when yet it was worthy the 
wisdom and the goodness of God, to ap« 
point it the worship of the church for 
many hundred years, a« preparatory to a 
better and more perfect worship of the 
church at the coming of the Messias. 

It is also a great mistake ;some have 
fallen into, as to the true goodness and use 
of such a ritual, as if no constitutions of 
religious worship can come from God, but 
what are on all accounts the best, and most 
perfect. But men often argue very weakly 
from such general maxims, that whatever 
is the work of God must be most perfect; 
as if God was a necessary agent, and must 
in all possible cases act of necessity, to the 
utmost of infinite power and gV>odness, ' 

without a freedom of choice to act ac- 
cording to wisdom, in works of various 
kinds, and therefov? of difl^rent degrees' 
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6 THE RATIONAL OF THE RITUAL 

of perfection. It is most evident there is 
an error in such a way of reasoning some- 
where, though we should not be able to 
point it out in particular ; forasmuch as 
what is contrary to constant experience 
and indisputable facts, cannot be true : no 
metaphysical reasonings, however plaU"- 
. sible, can prove, that what has been, and 
certainly now is, cannot possibly be. Now, 
the very same experience that shows the 
wisdom of God in acts of various kinds^^ 
that he manifests his goodness in very dif- 
ferent manners, and different degrees of 
perfection and happiness, in the infinitely 
different orders of beings, must show it is 
no ways inconsistent with the divine per-r 
fections of almighty power and infinite 
goodness, to do in his works of grace 
what he constantly does in his works of 
providence. The history and experience 
of all ages confirms the truth of this ob- 
servation, and the real constitution of the 
Hebrew state and church is a most evi* 
dent instance of it. 

We ought, then, to be satisfied with 
such perfection as sufficiently answers the 
design and intention of sucfh a ritual. We 
are not ourselves to form designs from our 
own imagination, and then quarrel with a 
constitution, as not becoming the wisdom 
or goodness of God, because it does not 
answer our imagination; though it does 
fully answer the designs the wisdom iand 
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geodoess of God had in choosing and ap- ^ 

pointing it. If ever we hope to attain a 
knofwledge of the true reasons of things, 
it must ,be by considering things as they 
are, not as they are not, in what manner 
soever we may imagine they ought to have 
been. Let a man first satisfy himself in 
the reasons why the infinite goodness of 
God permits so much moral and natural 
evil in the world, so long corruption of 
true religion natural and revealed, and he 
will, I believe, easily satisfy himself of the 
wisdom and goodness wherewith God 
spake unto the world, at sundry times, Heb.i.i, 
and in divers manners. A revelation in **'^''/*^p»'« ^ 
difierent parts and forms could not bq one "^^^ ^ 
and th^ same, nor therefore have just the 
same degrees of perfection; nor did the 
wisdom of God make it either necessary or 
fit it should be so; or is there any reason 
a revelation to different persons at different 
times, for different reasons, to Adam sup- 
pose, or Noah, to Abraham or Moses, 
must necessarily be one and the same? 
The true, case is, the wisdom of God di- 
rects the revelation of such truths, or the 
giving of such laws, as are best suited to ^ 
answfer the particular designs of bis good- ^ 
Bcss, whatever they may be. These, in ' 
reason and in feet, appear in general to 
be, a design of some good to the world, 
suited to its circumstances, and the state 
pf religion in it* Take the revelation ta 
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^ * Noahj see the state of the world, and yom 
perceive the true reason of the revelation : 
^ to warn the world of an approaching pu- 
nishment, to preserve Noah and his family 
to repeople the world after that evil genc>* 
, tation was destroyed in the ^ood, God sent 
Koahj. a preacher of righteousness, di« 
recting him to build an ark for his preser- 
; vation. This was a wise intention, and a 
i:evelation that fully answered that inten*. 
tion, though it was not, as it never was 
designed to be, a full and perfect revela-^ 
|ion of all truths of religion, or a completer 
/ .: ' '" direction for every part of religious wor-i: 
ship. : 

/ . ._ * To perceive, then, the true and wise. 
reasons of the Hebrew revelation, we 
^ . * jnust carefully consider what ends were 
designed to be answered by it. What 
these were, we shall hest learn by consi* 
deringthe true state of the world, and of 
the Hebi«w nation, when the law was 
given by Moses. 
State of Not to divert from the subject, I sh|ill 
Uie world, jjot here inquire into the antiquity of ido- 
religion, l^trous ritcs, or the original of idolatrous 
whenj^w principles. The Hebrew history, sufficient*- 

given by Moses, idolatry and idolatroui^ 
rites had" almost corrupted the wholp earthy 
in particular the Egyptians, CanaarutipSj, 
Midianites, Moabites, and all the. nations; 
neighbours %o the Laud pf Promiffc;; 
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that the Hebrews were in very great dan-' 
ger of losing the knowledge of the c;^^ 
true God, and of falling into th|fe evil cus- 
toms and idolatrous rites of their neigh- . 
hours. While Israel abode in Shittim, the 
people began to commit whoredom with 
the daughters of Moab ; and they called 
the people to the sacrifices of their godfi :' , 
and the people did eat ^ and bow down to 
their gods: and Israel Joined himself to 
Baal" Pear; and the anger of the Lord was ^^i'^ 
Undled against Israel. s. * ' 

Idolatry had sp far prevailed in those - 
times, that they offered their children to • , , - 
Moloch, and, by a barbarous and inhuman 
rite as an act of religion, violated all the . , 
duties of true religion ; yet these abomi- ^]^* 
nable practices of the nations seem in a 
manner authorized by constitution, as if / 
they were not only allowed by custom, 
but directed by some command, ^fter the 
doings of the land of Egypt wherein y^ 
dwelt shall ye not dQ ; aria after the doings ., 
of (he land of Canaan whither I bring; 
you, shall ye not do, neither shall ye walk , 
in their ordinances. The word in. the xWi?^s. 
original properly signifies, some constitu* 'D>npn3 
tion, as a law directing a thing to be done. 
And indeed nothing but a pretence to some ' . 
direction of sacred authority could so 
much as excuse actions, so contrary to all 
natufal and moral principles. But by such 
pretended constitutions they could allow 
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and recommend incestuous marriages, with 

Prideaux the Sacrificing of children. '' The magi- 

* P^rtT^^ *' cians went so far, not only to allow a 

l.iy.p!D]. " man to marry his sister and his daugh- 

'426. *' ter, but also his mother. It went so far 

^^ with that sect in practice, that in the sa- 

** cerdotal tribe, he who was born of this 

^* last and worst sort of incest, was looked 

^' upon as the best qualified for the sacer- 

'^ dotal function, none being esteemed by 

** them more proper for the highest sta- 

*' tions in it, than they who were born of 

*' mothers who conceived them of their 

*' own sons.** The Locrenses could be 

Justin, brought by such evil principles even to 

tui.s.2i; make a vow, if they were conquerors in a 

war in which they were engaged, they 

would prostitute their virgins in the festi» 

Strabo, vals of Yenus. And Strabo mentions a 

^ m^26i *^™P^^ ^^ Venus, in which more than a 
' * thousand lewd women were consecrated 
to debauchery ♦. , 

It is not to be wondered at, that idola- 
try had taken so deep root in the days of 
Moses, as it had been of so long continu- 
ance; it had been as old as the days of 
Terah the father of Abraham ; so Joshua 
informed the people. And Joshua said unto 
all the people t Thus saith the Lord God 

* Herodotus informs us^ it was an established custom 
among the Babylonians, that their virgins, of what qualil^ 
soever, were obliged to prostitute themselves once be- 
fore they could marry, to the first person who offered 
them money. — Herodotus, 1. i. c. 199* 
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of^ Israel, Your fathers dwelt on the other , 
kde of the flood, in old time, even Terah s 
the father of Abraham, and the father of jog^^i^ 
Nachor; and they served other gods. He xxhr. «• 
exhorts, therefore, to great caution in their 
worship, that they remove every kind of 
idolatry, whether of the Egyptians or of 
their fathers. Now therefore fear the^ 
Lord, and serve him in sinceritu and in 
truth, and put away the gods which your . 
fathers served on the other side of the 
flood, and in Egypt, and serve ye the 
hord, or worship only Jehovah, the one !*• 
true God. 

When Jehovah commanded Abraham Gen. xH. 
to leave his country, his kindred, and his ^^ 
father's house, it was with design to make 
his family a separate people, to preserve 
thetn from the infection of idolatrous prin- 
ciples and practices, so generally prevail- 
ing, that it had got even into his fafher*s 
house. It continued in the family of La- 
ban ; so that when Jacob left him to re- Gen* 
turn to Canaan^ Rachel was tempted to f^][|^ 
steal her father's images, or his gods. 
And even in Jacob's own family idolatry 
seems to have made advances ; for he gave 
a command to his household, and to all that 
were with him, l?ut away the strange gods Gen. 
that are among you; and accordingly they "*^* 
gave unto Jacob all the strange gods which 
irere in their bands^ all the images or Te- 
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raphim which they had for divination^ or 
other acts of idolatry. . 

The Egyptians, with whom the He- 
brews had lived for a long time, had run 
into the most ridiculous superstitions and 
extravagancies of magical rites. The He- 
brews were accustomed to see the n; and it 
was an easy matter to reconcile their minds 
to the customs of a people at that time 
highly in esteem, above all other nations, 
for their power and their wisdom, and 
whom they had looked upon as their mas- 
ters for many years. Besides, a natural in- 
clination to the knowledge of things fu- 
ture, and desires of temporal prosperity and 
happiness, might easily recommend to their 
own use what their wise masters the Egyp- 
tians used as oracles for divination, and for 
obtaining health, long life, victory, fruitful 
seasons, with plentiful harvests, and such 
other blessings as they imagined were the 
gifts of those idols they worshipped as 
guardians of mortal men : whether they 
hoped for these gifts from the intelligences 
supposed to inhabit and gpvern the sun> 
the moon, and the other stars, or from the 
daemons, and departed spirits of their kings 
and benefaqtors, now after death advanced 
to greater powers, and appointed by the 
superior intelligencep their deputy-guar- 
dians of mortal men, whence they were 
honoured by the n^me of the stars, and 
the stars were honoured by the honour 
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given to their deputies. Thus, the sun 
and moon might be worshipped through 
Baal and ^starte, Osiris and Isis, though 
they were only men and women in life, 
but deified after death, and constituted 
principal agents for the intelligences of 
the sun and moon iti this lower earthy 
and to dispense their blessings among men. 
The Hebrews were certainly very ready to * 
fall in with these customs, and to receive 
these principles. Their forwardness in 
making a golden calf, and joining them** 
selves to Baal-Phegor, evidently show that 
the Hebrew nation was as like to be cor* 
rupted with idolatry as any other people ; 
that they were to be preserved from it 
with great care and proper constitutions. 
General commands, directions, exhorta 
tions, were found in experience not to be 
efiectual preservatives. Something further 
was highly requisite, and even necessary, 
in such a state of the world. 

Tou will perceive it proper, in the view Particu- 
before us, to consider the particular state o*'^heS^. 
of the Hebrew nation, as well as the state brews as 
of the world in general, when the Mo- J^^^^^- 
saical laws were given. The children of iJ^am' 
Israel are to be considered as the family of 
Abraham, which God had chosen for a 
peculiar people, to preserve the knowledg6 
and worship of the one true God, arid to 
receive the blessings God had promised in 
his. covenant with Abraham their father; 
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and with his seed after him. When God 
called Abraham from his father's house^ 
he promised him^ Atid I will make of thee 
a great nation, and I tvill bless thee, and 
make thy name great, and thou shall be a 
blessing ; and Iwill bless them that bless 
thee, and curse him that curseth thee ; and 
Gen* xu. in thee shcdl all families of the earth be 
^ ^- blessed* In this covenant and promise there 
is a temporal blessing mentioned, that God 
would make Abraham's family a great na* 
tion, including that God would gire unto 
them the Land of Promise. But besides 
this covenant of temporal blessings, there 
appear plainly a covenant, and promises 
of an higher and different nature; for Abra* 
bam was not only to be the father of a nu- 
merous family, and a prosperous nation, 
bttt in him, and his seed, all the families 
of the earth were to be blessed. 

'* This covenant,*' as a great author 

observes, '^ limited to Abraham, and his 

^ qhosen seed, most evidently regarded the 

^ whole race of men, and was to grow 

' in the fulness of time into a blessing 

upon all the nations of the earth ; he 

'^ and his posterity, as the church of God, 

^ were depositaries of this hope. Now, 

^' as two covenants were given . to Abra- 

^* ham and to his seed, one a temporal 

' covenant, to take place and be performed 

' in the land of Canaan ; the other a 

^ covenant of better hope,- to be pet* 
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' formed in a better country ; so are th€ 

* prophecies given to Abraham, and to his 

'children after him, of two kinds; one 

' relative to the temporal covenant, and 

' given in discharge and execution of 

' God's temporal promises ; the other re- 

' lative to the spiritual covenant, given 

' to confirm and establish their hopes erf Bp^Shcr. 

' futurity^ and to prepare and make ready lock on 

' the people for the reception of the king- ^/®" 

'dpmofGod." 5rs: 

From this circumstance of the cove- 
nants between Abraham and his seed we 
have reason to conclude, that the laws 
given by Moses to this people had a parti- 
cular regard to them as the holy seed of 
Abraham, that they would therefore have a 
regard to both these covenants, and teach 
the hopes and obligations of both; or, as 
the foremen tioned judicious author ob« 
serves, **Now, if Abraham and his posterity Vid. li. 
^ were chosen not merely for their own 
^ sakes, or out of any partial views and re- 
' gards towards them, but to be instru- 
^ ments in the hands of God for bringing 
^ about great designs in the world ; if the 
! temporal covenant was given for the 
' sake of the everlasting covenant, and 
• to be subservient to the introduction of 
' it ; it is highly probable, that all parts of 
^ the Jewish dijspensation were adapted to jj ^ 
' serve the same end, and that the law p.'iei 
^ foanded on the temporal covenant v^as 
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•< intended, as the temporal covenant itself 
*' was, to prepare the way to better pro- 
|[' mises, to contsuil the figure and image 
*^ of good things to comel" 

' Such seemir to be the state of the world; 
and of the church, when God brought 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, and 
gave them possession of the promised land; 
and appointed them laws by Moses best 
suited to thi^ intermediate state of seligion; 
till all the nations of the earth should h6 
blessed in the seed of Abraham, and the 
kingdom of the Messias* 

From this view of the state of the 
w^orld, and of religion, and of the He- 
brew nation, you perceive that some new 
l^ws, some further constitutions of wor- 
ship, would be very proper and useful in 
those times, and foiv that people, to miain- 
tain the knowledge of the one true God^ 
to preserve the purity of religious wor- 
ship, and to keep up the hope of the pro- 
,mises and covenant with Abraham until 
they should be accomplished, and all na- 
tions should be blessed in the Messias. 
When God entered into covenant with 
Abraham, and his seed, there was a new 
rite added to the patriarchal worship, 
God appointed a visible mark, as a ^eal of 
a covenant between himself and Ab^ahani; 
and God said* unto Abraham, TTiou sJicAt 
heep my covenani therefore, thou and thy 
seed (^ier thee, in their gerter colons. This u 
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ihe covenant which ye shall keep beiw6i 
me and you^ and thy seed after thee: everu 
man-child' among you shall be circumciseai 
and ye shall circumcise the flesh of' your 
foreskin, and it shall be a token of the co- 
venant between me and you. p lo^ii! 

Yet how fit soever such a visible mark 
might be, to jkeep in remembrance the co^ 
venant between God and the family of 
Abraham, it was found, in experience, in* 
sufficient to preserve them from the idola^ 
trous customs of their neighbours. They 
fell inti) a disuse even of circumcision it- 
self, as the seal of their qovenant ; Moses*s Exod. in 
osvn children were not circumcised, till ^» ^^» ^^* 
an angel showed him hia fault; and Zip-^ 
porah seemed to express her dislike of the 
use of the rite itself Then she said, A 
bloody husband thou art> because of the 
.circumcision. While the children of Is* 
raei were in the wilderness, this seal of the 
covenant was omitted for a long time ; all 
the people that were born in the wilder- 
ness by the way, as they came forth out 
of Egypt, them they had not circumcised. 
These Joshua was directed to circumcise, Joshua, ^^ 
which he did at Gilgal ; on which the Lord 5. 
said unto Joshua, This day have I rolled 
away the reproach of Egypt from off you. g. 
Thus it appeared in fact, that circumci- 
sion was not sufficient to keep up the dis- 
tinction of this people, and their separa- 
tion from the world, to preserve the know- 
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ledge and worship of the true God, the 
memory and hopes of the promises and 
covenant 

It appears, from these general consi*^ 
derations, every way fit and proper to ah* 
s wer the great end of religion ; every way 
becoming the wisdom and goodness of God, 
agreeable to his promises, and covenant 
with Abraham, whom he had chosen to 
the honour and privileges of his church, 
to give this people a new body of laws, 
110 w they were entering into the Land of 
. Promise, and the covenant of their tern* 
poral blessings waS' to be accomplished: 
a body of laws suitable to the designs fbt 
which they were chosen an holy nation 
and peculiar people, suitable to their char 
^cii^X ^s Israelites. What such a body of 
laws should be, to show both the wisdom 
tmd goodness of God, well deserves an at«* 
tentive and impartial inquiiy. 
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PART L 

Genet^al Cormderdtums^ showing wTiai 
Body of Laws Was best suited to the 
State of the World, and of the Church; 
when the Law of Moses was giveni 
and the Ritual of the Hebrew Irorshi^ 
established. 

Before this time, when it seemed fit t^ 
the wisdom of Odd to give a new law to 
the family of Abraham^ the outward forms 
©f refigious worship were few, and they 
of plain and easy instruction. We havcf 
little account of any other form of out- 
Wat d worship among the patriarchs, than 
the use of sacrifices; of which there is 
very early mention in the days of Adam, 
and in the worship of Cain and AbeL The 
consecration of the sabbath, to preserve 
the memory of the creation, and of one 
true God, who made the heavens and the 
earth, may be considered as a day holy to 
Jehovah ; and has been considered as the 
first and most ancient ritual, well fitting 
the state and worship of Paradise itself. 

As to the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, Gen. it. 
they were the fruits of the ground, the first- ^' ** 
lings of the flock, and or the fat thereof. 
Bishop Pktrick observes, the Talmudists 
ate of opinion, these sacrifices were whole 
burnt ororings, and that there were no 
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oth^ before the law was given. He fur- 
ther observes^ Cam and Al^l seem to have 
offered these saotifi^ces themselves; and 
this particular, he adds, effectually con- 
futes their opinion, who say, the first-boro 
were separated to the office of priesthood ; 
for, by these words, it is plain, the 
youngest sacrificed as well as the eldest ; 
and so indeed they did in following ages. 

As there is no express command to 
Adam, directing the form of worship by 
sacrifices, it has been a question, whether 
the worship of Grod by sacrifices had its 
original from particular divine institution^ 
or from the reason of our first parents, 
choosing them as fit outward expressions 
of gratitude to God for his blessings, and 
an acknowledgment of our enjoyments in 
life, as his gifts, of hope in the continued 
goodness of God, for the continuance of 
our blessings, and expressing a sense of the 
holiness and justice of (Sod, of the guilt of 
sin, and yet an hope in the mercies of God 
to forgive sins, and to bless those who 
shall return unto him with a truly 
humble and contrite heart. 

The faith of Abel, as Bishop Patrick 
further observes, seems to have something 
else to warrant it, than barely his own rea- 
son ; and therefore adds, Adam, in all like- 
lihood, had received some order concerning 
Gem iii. it from the Schechinah. Nor is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that the coats of skin$^ 
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which the Lord made for Ada:m and his 
wife, were made of the skins of those 
beasts, v/hich, by his direction, were of-^ 
fered to himself as sacrifices. 

Sacrifices seem, however, to hare been 
continued in use froth these most earlj 
times, and to have been the chief,, if not 
the only forms of outward religion, in the 
days of the patriarchs. They well expressed 
the several parts of prayer. Thanksgiving, 
petition, and confession of sins, were proper 
actions, to excite the fear of God's justice^ 
hope in his mercies, and thankfulness for 
his goodness. They were proper engage- 
ments to, fear, honour, and serve Godi 
which are the great principles of true reli- 
gion in the heart. . . ; ^ 

It is to be observed, that, from'the very 
beginning of religious. WQfship, spijie out- 
ward actions were in use, subh as sacri- 
fices were, tb make a visible profession of 
inward reverence,, of ^l^he fear and fove of 
God, of the desire and hope of his favour 

and , blessingr 

In the days of Abraham there was dan- 
ger of applymg these acts of worship to 
pther beings besides the one true God. 
When men began to serve other gods, 
they soon began tp acknowledge them as 
gods, by offering sacrifices to them also ; 
there remained then no visible difference 
J)et ween the true worship of the true God, 
anil jthe idolatrous worship of false gods j 
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therefore the covenant between God and 
Abraham was further confirmed by an 
additional rite of circumcision^ a constant 
sensible mark of consecration to Jehovah, 
that they were not to forsake the worship 
of the true God, to worship other gods, 
and sacrifice to idols. But these rites al- 
ready in use, being found insufficient to 
preserve the knowledge and worship of the 
one truis God, it became the wisdom and 
goodness of God, to appoint new constitu* 
tions, which should more e^ectually ob- 
tain these ends; the wisdom of which wiU 
appear, by their fitness and usefulness to 
obtain them. 

! X ou will perceive, then, such laws, or 
ritual constitutions, will be most wisely 
directed, by the following reasons: 

. •• • . 

1 * To answer the true ends of reli*? 
g^on, in a manner best suited to theisie cir« 
cumstances of the world, and the cove- 
nant of God with Abraham and his seed 
as his church, 

2. To preserve this church from idola- 
P^f . hy a sufficient provision against the 
gr^aj: and many dangers of falling into it . 

.3. To answer both these ends, by such 
ritual constitution as should teach sudjt 
moral instructions, such principles of reli- 
gious reverence and obedience, as should 
promoie the great ends of all true religion ; 
such laws and rites as should exclude all 
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idolatrous rites, and cut off all pretences^ 
of introducing them into their own wor-, 
ship* which could keep up a just sense of ' 
their own privileges, as the seed of Abra- 
ham, and church of God, with the hope 
of the promises, and prepare them for that 
better state of the church to come, when 
all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed in the Messiah* 



CHAP. I. 

Design to proijmte the Essentials of trite - 

Religion. 

The first design, then, of giving this law; 
to Israel, you observe, is to give such in- 
structions as should answer the general and 
principal ends of religion, in a manner best 
suited to these circumstances of the world, 
and to the covenant with Abraham and 
with his seed, or the Hebrew church. 

Whoever shall consider the laws of 
^oses, and rites of the Hebrew worship, 
as enacted by the authority of Jehovahi 
and given for the use of the seed of Abra^ 
ham, will easily conclude, they are such 
rules of religion, and such constitutions of 
worship, as are fit for the wisdom and 
goodness of God to choose and appoint 
for the use of a favoured people, called to 
be an holy nation to himself, who were to 
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6erve and to worship him> in a manner 
tnore honourable than the other nations of 
the earth ; in such manner as should pro- 
mote the perfection and happiness of their 
own minds, in every part of true religion, 
or in all sobriety, righteousness and good* 
ness, piety and godliness, that is, in every 
virtue, human, social, and divine. As 
true religion is the highest wisdom im- 
proved to its highest perfection, the glory 
of God in the happiness of his reasonable 
creatures, these virtues are essential to true 
religion in every form of it. Whatever dif- 
ferences there may be in other respects, be- 
tween the externals of religion, as in the 
patriarchal, the Abrahamic, the Mosaical,^ 
or Christian dispensations, yet these essen- 
tials of religion are necessary to them all; 
jind we may therefore expect to find them, 
as we really shall, in each of them. It has 
been remarked before, these ritual laws 
were not designed to be of equal perfec- 
tion with the spiritual worship of the 
Christian dispensation ; yet were they to 
have all the essentials of true religion, and 
by them we were to perceive and judge of 
^eir comparative goodness and excellency; 
for, though the numerous rites and cere- 
trionies of the Hebrew church were iti 
themselves burdens, and a carnal com- 
inandment, yet they were of great and 
even necessary use, in those times of cor- 
ruption, to preserve the true faith of the 
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one true God, the reverence due to the 
only Creator and sole Governor of the 
world, to excite that gratitude they owed 
to Jehovah as their God, who blessed them 
with peculiar favour and grace, and to 
exhort that obedience which was due to 
him, not only as Lord of the whole world, 
but, in particular, as King of Israel and 
their Lord, as a people whom Jehovah had 
made a peculiar people unto himself, be- 
fore and above all nations of the earth. 
Thus they exhorted a more especial care 
of obedience to those laws which were 
promulged with greater solemnity, and 
with marks of greater importance; such 
Us the moral laws of the ten commands, 
published on Mount Sinai, and laid up in 
the ark, over which the glorious majesty 
of Jehovah, or the presence in the Sche- 
chinah, resided. 

These essentials of religion, which are 
to have a place in every wise or true con- 
stitution of religion, must include a right 
knowledge of God, of his being, perfec- 
tions, and government, a just sense of the 
reverence all men owe to God, from a firm 
belief of his being, power, dominion, jus- 
tice, and goodness, and an hearty concern 
to obey the known will of God in all 
things ; doing what is pleasing in his sight, 
seeking and hoping their perfection and 
happiness in the likeness and in the 
image of God. By these considerationsi 
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then, the wisdom of a religious constitu- 
tion will be chiefly determined, by inquir- 
ing how far is it designed, how far is it 
fitted, to give right and worthy notions of 
the being and perfections of God, of his 
government of the world, of the effects of 
his general providence, and of his particular 
providence, or grace ; to giye a right under- 
standing of the obligations men are under 
to fear, reverence, honour, and obey God 
in alt their actions ; more especially by such 
inward temper and affections, as give the 
truest and the highest honour to God, as 
best improve their own minds in all virtue 
and goodness, after the highest pattern of 
perfection, the image of God himsejf ; and 
finally, to give encouragement to this care, 
to make it constant and hearty, from a 
firm belief and expectation, that the jus- 
tice and goodness of God will make Him 
hate and punish all evil and wickedness, 
approve and reward all virtue and good- 
ness.' We perceive much of the compara- 
tive excellency of any particular, as it shall 
be more or less serviceable to these ends. 

A noble author has singled outi and 
recommended these as principal truths of 
religion— that there is a God ; that this Su- 
preme God is to be worshipped ; that vir- 
tue, joined with piety, is the principal part 
of divine worship (this he explains, a con- 
formity of the several faculties and powers 
of the soul^ to truth and reason ; thejsame. 
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I suppose^ as the philosopher's definition of 
virtue, natura ad summum perducta, na- 
ture raised to its full perfection). To thesCj^ 
he adds, there ought to be always in the 
mind, an horror of all vice and wickednessji 
exciting a care of repentance and reforma- 
tion ; and that these truths be strength- 
ened with the belief and expectations of 
rewards and punishments. These principles 
of religion, he observes, arise from the 
common notions of conscience, philosophy^ 
laws, and religion ; and therefore may be 
accounted the articles of the true catholic 
church, which never fails, nor ever can; 
and speaking of these truths, under the 
name of common principles^ he professes so 
high esteem for them, that he shall account 
that the best book, and the best religion^ 
and him the best prophet, which shall di- 
rect the best observance of them *. 

This observation of our noble authoc 
points out an excellent rule, which, when 
applied to the Mosaical laws, will show 
their real virtue and worth ; and which we 
shall consider in its more proper place, after 
we have seen the plan of the ritual, and 
shall be instructed from itself, how it is to 
be applied. We shall then clearly perceive 
wha£ sentiments it teaches concerijing God, 

* Nx)titi9B communes, quas adeo inagni facimus at 
qui{>roxiaiead earuni observantiam accesterit, optimum' 
Ubruoii r^ijj^op^mt prpphetam clixerimr^JBaro H^r-^ 
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most honourable to him^ and most useful 
to perfect his worshippers in all virtue and 
goodness^ righteousness and holiness, the 
great ends of religion ; in which it will 
appear it greatly excelled every other in- 
stitution of religion, except the Christian, 
which was to perfect it, 
Particu- But though tljiis care of promoting the 
lar view chief principles of all religion was a chief end 
Hebrew ^ in this, as it o ught to be in every institution of 
laws of religion, yet the particular circumstances of 
^^^*P this people, and of the state of the world 
particu- >vith respect to them, very much diversified 
«r cir- this view. It was wise and fit to take this 
fitancesof ^"^^ Consideration, as this was designed to 
theAbra«^ be a constitution in aid of the Patriarchal 
*^**"*^ and Abrahamic states of religion. The He- 
covenan ^^^.^^g were not to be considered as the 

world in general ; but as the seed and family 
of Abraham, with whom God had many 
years before made a covenant. They had 
received circumcision, a seal of God*s pro- 
mise to them, as an holy nation, and a pe- 
culiar people, to whom, as such, he had pro- 
mised peculiar protection, favour, andbless* 
Rom. iv. ings ; according to St. Paul, a seal of the 
^^* righteousness by faith. This covenant with 

Abraham was to this effect : Jehovah ap- 
Gen.xvii. peared to Abraham, and said unto him, / 
i> 2. am the Almighty God, walk thou before me, 
and he thou perfect, , and I will nmhe m\ 
covenant between Tfie and thee, and I wii 
multiply thee exceedingly. The nature of 
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this covenant is further described ; And I Gen-xvU* 
willmakethee exceeding fruitful; and I will ^' "^^ ^' ^ 
ma&e nations of thee, and kings shall come 
out of thee; and I zvill establish my covC'^ 
nant between me and thee, and thy seed 
after thee, for an everlasting covenant, to 
he a God unto thee, and unto thy seed after 
thee; and I unllgive unto thee, and unto thy 
seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a 
stranger, alltheland of Canaan, for an ever-' 
lasting possession ; and I will be their God* 

Before this, God had made a covenant 
with Abraham in terms somewhat difier- 
ent : Now the Lord had said unto Abraham, 
Get thee out of this thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father s house, 
into a land that I will show thee; and I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great, and 
thou shall be a blessing ; and I will bless 
them that bless thee, and curse him that 
curseth thee ; and in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed. i ^' 3 '^ 

In these promises there are some bless- 
ings peculiar to Abraham's own family, 
and some common to all the families of the 
earth. The blessing common to all the fa- 
milies of the earth is often repeated^ to 
mark it for particular observation. And 
the Lord said. Shall I hide from Abraham 
the thing which I do, seeing that Abraham 
^all become a great and mighty nation, 
and all the nations of the earth shall be 
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*^.?/ j^ hkssed in him ? Again, on Abraham's rea** 
^** * diiiess to obey the command of God, to sa- 
crifice his son, an angel from heaven said 
(in the name of God), By myself have I 
sworny saifh the Lord, because thou hast 
done this thing, and hast not unthheld thy 
son, thine only son, thai in blessing I will 
hless thee, and inmultiplying I will multiply 
thy seed, as the stars of heaven, and as the 
simd which is upon the sea- shore; and thy 
sted shall possess the gate of his enemies, 
Gen.xxi]. ^^^ in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
16,17,18. earth be blessed. 

The promises before yoti seem plainly 

to consist of two distinct parts, or rather, 

to use the words of a very learned and ju-^ 

Bp.Sher- dicious author, " including two distinct 

kNckof «« covenants; the one relating to the tem- 

<7>^.i59. ^' poral state, and prosperity of his (Abra- 

*^ ham*s) seed, in the land of Canaan; thd 

*' other, to the blessing, which, through 

^ him and his seed, was to be conveyed to 

" all nations of the earth/* 

Laws of religious worship given to a 
people ill such circumstances, would, in 
ail likelihood, have some proper regard to 
them, and to the promises of their particu- 
lar covenant, as well as the more gfeiieral 
service of true religion. They were yridet 
peculiar obligations, had hopes of peculiar 
)lessings, in the faithful performance of all 
the promises of the covenant made with 
Abraham their fathei:* ' It is hardly to be 
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supposed, that a ritual pf worship should 
be given to ^ nation in such circumstances, 
which should not preserve the memory of 
the blessings promised, the nature of the 
grant, the condition on which the grant 
was made, and what reiirious use was de- 
signed should be made of it ; especially as 
such a memory of the blessings promised 
by the covenlant, was so powerful a mo- 
tive to gratitude and hope, to reverence 
and obedience. 

*' Now, this being the case,*' to use the ld.ib. 
words of the fore-mentioned author, '* *tis *^^* 
'** evident, that the promise of a blessing to 
*^ all nations subsisted in its full force and 
** vigour during the continuance of the 
** law of Moses ; for, as that promise was 
^* not completed by the giving of the 
" law, in which all nations were not con- 
cerned, so neither could so general a 
promise be annulled, or set aside, by a 
private law given to one people only. 
*^ Hence, another question proper to be 
considered, with respect to the state pf 
religion under the Jewish dispensation,'* 
as our author very justly observes, ^ is 
•*this, how far the religion of the Jews 
^* was preparatory to that new dii^pensar 
** tion which was in due time to be re- 
** vealed, in JacconiplishtneYit of the prp- 
**Tnises made to all nations. Now, if 
*' Abraham aqd his posterity were chosen, 
^' not merely for theit own sakes, or out 
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^' of any partial views or regards towards 
** theiti^ but to be instruments in the hand 
'^ of God for bringing about his great de- 
*^ signs in the world ; if the temporal cove- 
" nant was given for the sake of the ever- 
lasting covenant^ and to be subservient 
to the introduction of it ; it is highly pro- 
Tid. e. '' bable^ that all parts of the Jewish dis* 
*'' pensation were adapted to serve the same 
'' end ; and that the law, founded on the 
'' temporal covenant, was intended, as the 
*' temporal covenant itself was, to prepare 
*' the way to better promises. If this ap- 
pears upon the whole to be a reasonable 
supposition, then have we a foundation 
*' to inquire into the meaning of the law ; 
'' not merely as it is a literal command to 
*^ the Jews, but as containing the figure 
^' and image of good things to come. It 
'^ can hardly be supposed, that God inr 
*' tending finally to save the world by 
^* Christ, and the preaching of the Gospel 
^* should give an intermediate law, which 
*' should have no respect nor relation to the 
'* covenant, which he intended to establish 
Id. lb. " ^^^ twtT. And whoever will be at the 
lei. * " pains to consider seriously the whole ad^ 
"ministration of Providence togethei; 
** from the beginning to the end, may see 
'^ perhaps more reason than he imagines 
" to allow of types and figures in the 
" Jewish law." 

The evidence and use of this important 
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observatipn plainly appear in the Epist 
to the Hebrews. None can, I think, ob- 
serve with any attention, how the rites df 
the Hebrew worship, as explained «and ap-' 
plied to the Christian covenant, agree so 
surprisingly in every thing with it, but he 
must be persuaded with the Apostle, that- 
they were designed to be figures, or, in the 
common expression, types of the good' 
things to come. 

It was then highly fit in itself, well be-' 
coming the wisdom of God, in forming a 
ritual of worship for the Hebrew church, 
to order it in such manner as should make 
it preparatory to another state of religion, 
which was to succeed, and perfect it. 
How many wise and good ends would this 
serve, to show the Hebrews their present 
constitution was not designed for the most 
perfect, but was to be perfected in a better 
covenant, that their ritual law was not to 
be perpetual, but should give w^y to ano- 
ther state of the church, truly universal 
and catholic; and yet, that their ritual' 
was a figurative representation of the more 
perfect constitutions in the days of Messiah 
the King. Hence the Shechinah, temple, 
priesthood, altar, sacrifices, and other parts 
of the Hebrew ritual, will have a wise and 
useful design, as figures of a better She- 
chinah, temple, priest, altar, sacrifice, and 
blessings : an instruction of great benefit 
to both churches, the Hebrew and the 




Christian^ to teach them that their ritual^ 
thoygh very wise and good for them in their 
circumstancest was yet but preparatory t6 
a better ; for which, therefore, they were 
to hope and prepare, and to teach ns how 
much the worship of the Christian church 
excels, and should be preferred to all that 
went before it, that we may be sensible of 
our obligattoQ to God for his goodness, 
and our own happiness in so great a bless* 

ipg- 

CHAPv IL 

Another great Design of th^ ritual fFor* 
ship of the Hebrew Church was^ to pre-- 
serve it from Idolatry, ajid fence against 
the many Dangers qf being corrupted 
by it* 

Design of It was observed before, that idolatry had 

the ntual yery much increased at the tin^e when the 

a^nst Ij^w was givcn ; that it was very likely to 

tdolatiy, prevail among the Hebrews ; that their 

distinction, as the family of Abraham, and 

the guard of circumcision, with all that' 

they had learned of the faith of Abraham, 

as to the unity of God, aiid that no other 

gods were to be worshipped besides the. 

only true God, were found insufficient to 

preserve this faith and worship pure among 

diem. It was wise and proper then, in 

such a case, to guard more effectuall]jr 
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tigstinst j^b great dangers, as' mfanifesdy 
threatened the total mA irrecoverable loss 
bf the right khdwledge attd W^rsbi{) of the 
one true God, every where, since this fa- 
tally of Abraham waft the onfy pcbple that 
yet detained the profession of them. AH 
other people had fallen into the principles 
as wdl as practices of idolatry^ and into 
all the evils and wickedness wfaich so 
Usually attended them. 

This circuibstance called for a speedy 
and an efiectual preservative, such a^ 
should be adequate to the danger. And 
siiKre there were so many vmjrs of tempt- 
ing the Hebrews, and prevailing upon 
them, to fall in with the customs of theii? 
neighbours) it becatae the wisdom of a laV 
given on such an occasion> to be a firm 
hedge, and secure fende^ to preserve the 
&ith of the church in Jehovah, as the only 
true God, and prevent the worship of any 
god besides* him. As this was a vievt- 
every way worthy the wisdom and good* 
ness of God> it is also declared to be his 
intention expressly in giving the laW ; and 
actually appears to be an intention that- 
ruiis through the whole law itself. In 
such a view, nothing that threatened any 
danger was to be overlooked, how little 
soever it may seem to be at first sight. It 
was necessary to make this provision effec* 
tual, to guard them by the rites of theif 
woi^ipras well as by precepts, against 

i> 2 
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idolatiy ; to fence them against tempta- 
tiops and -encouragements to join with 
their neighbours in any of their idolatrous 
customs, and to give an abhorrence of all 
idolatrous rites, or wicked ceremonies, 
which others esteemed sacred, and re- 
verenced as acts of religion. 
To be a First, then,, it appears wise to give the 
Sv^tr*' Hebrews a ritual, which would-be a pre- 
painst servative against idolatrous principles ; for 
idola- idolaters had their principles, as well as 
^^ other sects. They had drawn up a sort of 
ciples. philosophy, plausible in many things, and 
like to deceive many ; such principles as, 
in after-^times, made a considerable part of 
the speculations of the most renowned phi- 
lospphen^ Pythagoras and Plato, as they 
were, before them, the chief doctrines of 
the Egyptian and Chaldsean theology, the 
secret and admired science of their wise 
men. 

They believed, that, besides the one 
supreme God, there were many intellectual 
beings or spirits : a doctrine very true in 
itself, likely, taught by ancient and general 
tradition, countenanced and confirmed by 
the Hebrew revelations : but they, consi- 
dering these spirits as of different perfec- 
tion and different orders, considered them 
also as differently employed by the su- 
preme God in the government of the 
world. This is the foundation of the dis- 
tinction between the gods and their wor* 
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ship, in the Golden Verses of Pythagoras : 
** First, to worship the immortal gods, ac- 
*' cording to their order ; then, the illustri- 
*' ous heroes ; and after them; the earthly* 
** daemons. Thus they taught an higher, 
*^ a middle, and a lower order of i'ntelli- 
*' gences, or spirits. They taught all these 
" spirits were, by the will of God, which 
** they called their law and order, assigned 
'^ to proper stations, suitable to their supe- 
*^ riority or subordination to each other*.** 
They supposed the spirits superior to hu- 
man souls, a sort of intermediate beings 
between God and them, and as such ap- 
pointed, by the will of God, mediators be- 
tween himself and men : or, as Maimonides 
represents their doctrine, they who wor- 
ship idols, worship them as mediators, oi: 
beings intermediate between God and them', 
haying power to do good or evil to men ^. 

Our learned Dr. Hyde has given us a 
very judicious summary of these principleis 
of idolatry, which it will be of great ser- 
vice, in this argument, to have before us., ' 

"They acknowledged,** he observes, 
*' God the maker of the world and posses- 
'* sor of heaven ; but because of his so 
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cles Carm. Pythagor. p. 18. 

i* Qui idola colunt, quasi mediatores, vel res inteiw 
medias, inter Deum et ipsos, ut ben«faciendi vel malefa- 
ciendi \irtutem habeutes. — Maimon. Mor, Neb. P. I, 
c* XXXV. p. 54* 
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^^ great distance, aii4 most reverend ma« 
^'jesty, he was not accessible} that it 
^' would be too bold for men to approach 
^' God immediately ; that they thought it 
^ necessary to approach him as a great 
^^ king, by i&pplying themselves first to his 
^^ chief ministers^ who, like mediators with 
^' kings, acquaint them with the business 
^' of their petitioners, and return their an^ 
^' swers, signifying to them what is the 
^^ prince's will and pleasure. Hence the 
Sabians (who seem to have held some of 
the most ancient principles of idolatry) 
^' used angels and planets as mediators^t 
^* whom they thought to be seven vice* 
^^ roys, or lower kings, inhabiting thos^ 
^^ bodies of light, as so many palaces of 
^^ temples ; in imitation of which, some 
^^ built teipples or chapels for them on 
^^ earth, in which they placed images 4^" 
f^ dicated to the stars : such chapels are 
^* called tabernacles in the Holy Scripture, 
** as the tabernacle^ of Moloch, and Keotr 
" pbon, &c. For, when the planets were 
^' ^o far off, ai^d sometimes not appearing 
M when set, seemed absent from the earth, 
V they thought it advisable to erect iin^es 
^* to these plaqets, which might partake of 
^' their ifiduences, and nev^r he absent 
^* from them, and to whomi, being al<v«iys 
^ present with them, they pfi^ht always 
^^ have access, both day and night llip 
^' astrologers of those times were wwl t« 
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'^ appr<^ridt:e tb some plartet, eoldurs, hie- 
tks. Wood, stdiie, trees, Ihiks. they 
tnadie theif images of some materials 
Inore peculiarly propet to Such particular 
planet, and chose a proper time, when 
the planet was in its oWn exaltation, drift 
in 0, Itecky te|>ect With bther planets ; 
arid theri they iibAgined, th^t sticfe ah 
image, made 6f siich nf)AteriaU> arid ih 
sUch positibil of thte ht6&veni> sA a talis- 
^' mfan Or charril,' hy which they sUppo^ded 
^' the influences of the Stars themselves^ 
with prayets arid incense> W^fe cori)mtt^ 
tiiCAted to th^ images, arid that such 
ifriages had ttie sariie powers and virtues 
** with the stars they j^epteserited. 

This soori brougkt them to wori^hip 
these images, as wfell a* the stars them^ 
^' sell^s ; they prayed td thehij and #9ught 
^* 16 a^petefe them with ineehse ; the Wor- 
*^ fehippers clothed themselves in garments 
** of such colours as they thought Wc>ul4 
be most propef and Agreeable to such a 
pfenet. In the mean time they forgdt 
^' God, and hoped to obtain thfe blessings, 
^* and escape the evils of life, through the 
*' favour o£ these spirits ©r angels inhabit^ 
«' iiig the stars, ind by the hortoura they 
9* paid to them in their Images ; c6riader^ 
vting them as appointed the goVemorft of 
human affairs, khd guardians of mortal 
^' man. Hente their vain imagination, im^ 
pliDving thi^ hypothesis^ made some of 
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^' these angels presidents over kingdoms^ 

^^ cities^ and particular persons^ and gave 

^' them a dominion over the seasons of the 

^* year, the months^ the days, and the 

H de ^* hours. The planetary distribution of our 

flfst. *' days.of the week^ at this distance of time, 

Reiig. " is an evident proof of the antiquity and 

rum,*. I. " universality of this part of idolatry, in 

p. 128. *' principle, as well as in practice.** 

It is no wonder, when all the planets 
were thus supposed the palaces and seats 
of angels and archangels, that the two 
more glorious lights, the sun and moon, 
should be the chief and most distinguished 
objects of religious worship ; that the sun 
should be reverenced as the king, and the 
moon be addressed as the queen of hea^ 
ven, or that they should be honoured as 
the heads of the other stars> the host of 
Voss. de heaven. Hence there seems so often men* 
idoiatna, ^^^^ ^f ]y[Qioch and Baal, king and lord, for 
xxi. p.' the sjun ; of Baaltis, Beltis, or Malcha, lady 
2€^* and queen, for the moon, who is also sup- 
posed the Astarte of the Syrians and Egyp- 
tians, and the Astaroth of the Hebrews. 

These seem the more common prin- 
ciples of idolatry ; but some, as Maimonides 
r observes, went further, to assert the eternity 
of the world,, and that the stars they wor- 
shipped were a sort of self-existent beings, 
and was the real meaning of the fabulous 
account they gave of the history of Adam*. 

^ IntentioautemillorUin in commemoratione Adanii, 
et eoium quse ei attribuunt, ad nihil aliud tendit, quam 
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How long it Was before the souls of 
men departed were worshipped as gods, is 
not certain ; but the doctrines of the exist- 
ence of departed souls, and their advance- 
ment in understanding and power, were 
certainly very ancient. As the existence 
of departed souls seems to have been the 
received doctrine of the Hebrew nation, 
there was reason for a particular caution 
against consulting the dead, or, in our 
translation, a necromancer f . This way of 
divination by the dead, with the particular 
ceremonies of it, by filling a trench with 
blood, inviting the ghosts to partake of it, 
aiMi the eagerness with which they came 
to feed upon the blood, are described at 
length,' by one of the oldest authors of Homer 
Greece, and thoroughly acquainted with ?/^?^;^* 
the most ancient doctrines and ceremonies * 
of their religion. 

Such were the received principles of 
idolatry ; it became, the wisdom of God to 
guard the Hebrew nations against them, 
when they were to be raised up the guar- 
dians of true religion, to preserve the 
knowledge and worship of the one true 
God. 

2. It also became the wisdom of God, 
in giving a law to the Hebrews, to weaken 

a4 coii6rinandam septentiain de aeternitate mandi, et ut 
inde ppjrro sequatur, astra et orbes esse deos.^-^ilf at*« 
mon, Mor. Nevoc. P. III. c. xxix, p, 423. 

t larnoif-^ vni Beat xm. !!• 
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till enc^tirageinents to idotatfy. You sec, 
the principles of idolatry had made spirits 
x)f great power inhabitants and governore 
t>f the stars, guardians of mortal man, pre*- 
sidents of countries and cities, who could 
foiretel things to come, and bestow on their 
favourites plentiful seasons, and punish 
♦heir enemies with barrenness and unfruit- 
ful seasons ; so that they learned to look 
ibr health and long life, and all inanner of 
prosperity, from their favour, and to fear 
tevery evil from their displeasure. Thus 
the astrologers (persons supposed *bcst 
skilled in the knowledge of the stars, and 
of their influences, and the ways of making 
an advantage to theiAselves from theih; 
imposed lipon the ignorant vulgar, very 
hydc desirous of these blessings. They joined 
p^^* 1^ advantages they were very fond of, with 
* the notions of piety and devotion, and 
spread their poison mote easily, till at the 
5ast they Were brought to worship those 
etars, and ttieir images, with a proper Hi- 
vine worship. Thus they came to regard 
the cfeature only, and to n^lect aJto^- 
^ther the only Cteator of all. 

You easily perceive how fond most pef<* 
«ons ire «f knowing thinjgs to come, ^nd 
liow ^eedily people use every method <xf 
inquiring into future events, or of curing 
diseases by charms, and such-fike fooleries, 
without any good reason, against all pro- 
bability, and oiRieii even witbont; « poasibi- 
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lity of Any real effect »t all. How soucU 
more easily must this desire prevail^ whem 
countenanced by numbers, as a point of 
great knowledge and deep wisdon^, t« 
]uiow the natures, orders, and iniiu^nce^ 
of the immortal gods, and how to make 
their office, as guardians of mortal mefi^ 
highly beneficial to theiii selves ! 

Many things concurred to draw th^ 
whole world into these corruptions, from 
the most common prejudices and affectiotifi 
of the vulgar. It was wise to prevent 
these fatal mischiefs, by cutting off thes^ 
encouragements, by discrediting all such 
religious rites> and all pretenders to a skili 
of obtaining these blessings, in the use of 
theni. It was wise to represent such riteis 
tbeoiselves as criminal, highly dishonour^ 
ahle to the true God. It was even neces- 
sary^ when such evil customs had such 
advant^ge<i of prevailing, to guard the 
Hebrew church by laws pointed directly 
Against them. 

8. It was further a point of wisdom in 
the Hebrew laws, to giv« a form of wwv 
ship which should be a preservative against 
the use of any idolatrous rite« in company 
with their ido||itroi%5 n^hbqurs* There 
were many temptations, even in their usutl 
0iitertaitnikent& and conversations : their 
nacrifices were Mtended with feasts, in 
wbich ti^y were used to indiilge great 
kw^ii9a«« «a woH as grestf f^oess* Th^^^e 
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were not only the effects sometimes of 
their idolatrous rites, but often acts of 
their idolatrous worship itself, as we have 
before observed, in the festivals of Venus, 
and the temples, in which many persons 
were consecrated to debauchery. It was 
easy to foresee the dangers of these tempt- 
ations to intemperance and debauchery; 
and wise, therefore, to prevent them. 

The historical account how the He- 
brews fell into the idolatry of the Moabites, 
well «hows the danger, and the reason of 
it. But Israel abode in Shittim, and the 
people began to commit whoredom tvith the 
daughters of Moab. A'nd they called the 
people to the sacrifices of their gods ; and 
the people did eat, and bow down to their 
Num. gods\ and Israel joined himself to Baal- 
xxT. 1, 2. Peor. This invitation, which the Mdab- 
Kumb. ^*^^ ^^^ Midianites gave to the people of 
iaxi. [q. Israel, to the sacrifices of their gods, or as 
guests to the feasts, made upon their sa- 
crifices, was given by the advice and coun- 
sel of Balaam, as a most likely way to en- 
snare theni. Whatever may be in the 
story told by the^ Jewish doctors, as 
related by Bishop Patrick, it was very 
likely that luxurious feasts, and the con- 
versation of women prepared to entice 
them, by lewdness, into idolatry, would 
prevail upon them to join themselves to 
Baal-Peor : it was necessary then to keep 
the Hebrews from the danger of such con- 
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versations, if they were to be kept from 
falling in with them in their idolatry. 

4. It was also a point of wisdom^ in . 
giving the Hebrews a law, to give them 
such constitutions as would fix in their 
minds a contempt of the superstitious 
ceremonies and idolatrous rites* of their 
neighbours ; to teach them to account 
those things abominable and polluting, 
which idolatry recommended as holy, re- 
ligious, and venerable : they were better 
fenced against falling in with rites made 
sacred by idolatrous principles, where they 
were accustomed, by the rites of their 
own religion, to account them a pollution, 
and such a defilement as required an ex- 
piation. It was of great use, more espe- 
cially, to represent the magical rites of 
idolatrous worship, not only as weak, 
proceeding from a low understanding, and 
want of a good judgment, but as a great 
and dangerous corruption of true religion, 
abominable in the sight of God, and there- 
fore highly displeasing unto him. It be-* 
came then the wisdom of God to give a 
ritual, in aid, to help against the silly su- 
perstitions, and the immoral and wicked 
rites so usually joined with them. In such 
cases it was not unworthy the care of a 
divine law to obviate any of those rites, 
which as charms or spells, or any way, 
were used to procure the presence of dae* 
mons and ghosts^ and oblige them to fore- • 
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let iftie ^ure events of things to nations 
and pritste persons; or were sup^sed as 
Mce^aMe to their idol godsi tnore surely 
to conciliate their favour, protection, and 
Utssinfg. 

Thus, if it was a costdm in idol worship^ 
on* what reasons soever, for men to wor- 
ship ill the garments of women, and wo-> 
men in the garments of^ men ; if idol wor^ 
shippers were accustomed to use blood, 
espedali^r in consuking the dead, as means 
of raiskig ghosts and departed spirits, to 
imswoF questions, and tb diviiie by ; if they 
wec^ used to consecrate bats and mice, and 
other insects, as a sacrifice of greatest ef-^ 
ficacy with their principal god, the arch* 
angel> presiding in the sun ; it was a just 
and' wise reason why the Mosaical ritual 
should treat such things with Contempt, 
and warn the Hebrews carefully to avoid 
thetti^ as highly unbecoming the purity^ 
dignity, and honour of a people chosen 
and devoted to keep up the knowledge and 
worship of the true God in the world. 
These were superstitions of sd evil and 
dangerous consequences; that they de*- 
served more than the ridicule of satire, for 
ttieir folly^ to be treated as inconsistent 
with the true honour and worship of Gkxd, 
and highly displeasing to him; 

Whe» one design, then, of giving a ri- 
timl of worship was to preserve flrom ido*« 
iatrous'customi^, it ' must- be wite to »repi«* 
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sent them ajs contemptible an4,abomi&aU<i^ 
in the eyes of the Hebrews, however sgf^ 
cred they might appear in the eyes of th«^ 
Canaanites or the EgyptianSi 
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Another great Design of the Mosaical fit-* 
tucd of Worship was, to appoint such 
cerenumi&l Constitutions as should best 
and most effectually answer the fore^ 
going Ends. 

That the worship of the Hebreyr chtirch,. MoMdcat 
directed by the law of Mo&es, pjrincipall/r ^o"Wp 
consists in a great variety of rites and cen JrituaL 
r^monies^ every one knows, who know» 
any thing at all of it ; but they are few, in 
comparison, who receive thq true rea$Qii[$^ 
why this method was fit and wise abovfS^ 
all others, at; that time aqd in those dlrn 
cumstances^ Many now,, at least, are a|^,t 
to say,, they cai^ hardly see any reason^al; 
all to justify their observatipn, a^ least, no 
reasons sufficient to. make them, actSi o^ 
religious worship, of ev^ry part of w^or** 
ship^ of the most solemn .worship of, th^ 
whole church*. But. thes^. and sudt^^lik^ 
prejudices will appear, I, hqpe, to pro<^ 
ceed from, want of a tru^.kpawledge aa4 
tight tmderstandiqg of the re^ aqd.wise 
reasons of their appqintment* Thciise aw 
two w^y^ of instr^uctipn,. as wdl ag Qi| 
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expressing devotion to God, and giving 
honour unto his name; the one by plain 
doctrines and precepts, a plain revelation 
of truths to be believed, and of duties 
which religion requires to be done. This 
is thought by many a good an.d sufficient 
way of teaching religion, and to be pre- 
ferred to any other ; yet there is another 
way of teaching the same truths and the 
same duties, by significant actions; for 
actions, in many cases, have as plain a 
meaning, and as easy signification, as words, 
and, in some cases, are stronger expres- 
sions, and convey a more emphatical mean- 
ing. It is a proper inquiry, then, which 
of these two methods of instruction was 
most fit and proper on this particular oc- 
casion ? This question can only be answer- 
ed by a right understanding of the several 
circumstances, of the persons, the times, 
the designs and ends, of any institution of 
religion. The wisdom of the means or 
method of instruction will appear from 
the more eflfectual influence they are found 
in reason and experience to have, in ob- 
taining the end and design proposed in the 
use of them. Hence, in different circum- 
stances, different methods will be found 
most fit, aud are therefore most proper, 
because most useful in attaining their ends. 
If the following comparison does not 
exactly hit the case, it may serve to illus- 
trate it. Would any man use the same me- 
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thods of reasoning with a ploughman bt a 
thrasher^ as with a man of education and 
learning ; or with a school-boy of ten jears 
of age, as with a man whose mind is ri- 
pened by years^ and his judgitieiit im^ 
proved by a knowledge df mankind^ ancl 
experience of the world ? 

- What then were the cifcuthstaAdeS of 
the > Hebrew nation ? what the timcfs 
wherein the Mosaical law was given as a 
Htual and ceremonial law, instead of a bare 
revelation of doctrines and precepts, of a 
mope rational and spiritual worship? Coh* 
tider then the temper and genius of the 
people, their customs, their manners, and 
their deep-rooted opinions : consider tlie 
great advantage of itites and ceremonies, 
to answer every intention of this institution, 
to promote the. fear of God^ to prevent 
idolatry, and, which was of great import"^ 
ance in this design, to keep up the nle^ 
mory of the promises, and an expectation 
of a better state of religion, when the de- 
sire of all nations should come, and appear 
the fullglory of his people Israel. 

1. Then, it may appear a ritual law 
was best suited to the genius of the 
cation, and most likely to influence 
ininds. The Israelites were just come out 
<if Egypt, where they had been lonjg in 
bondage, used veiy hardly, and grievously 
Oppressed. The " preface to their Ijiw put 
the Israelites in mind of their delivehmce : 
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Exodjcx. lam fheldordthu God^ which havebftrnght 

^ thee out of thelofid of Egypt, ot^tqf the 

houaeof bondage. Yet their masters the 

JE^ptians^ however severe roasters, were 

the most famed people oq the earth for 

lemming and. ffrisdQin> in ' p^rticulai: £o€ 

their ceremonies of religion, which tbcg^ 

had invented with entraining pomp and 

show, atteiMied with many festivals, c«k}» 

hrated with gneat luxury, as well as pksiity* 

Probably^ the greatest ease the I^raeUtes 

might find in their state of bondage^ was 

in the holydays of their masters^ and the 

feasts^ which attended thism ; they not bfe- 

ing.so Bcrupyloiis, very likely^ while in 

Egypt, as to refuse a portion of their 

masteiB* feasts^ because > they had o^red 

some part of it a sacrifice to idols. ._;p. ^ > 

. Tou see, then, the Israelites come out of 

.af state of bondage, of low ubderstaodings 

and weak judgments, as persons oppressed, 

^and kept to hard labour, usually are. Mo- 

se^, by a particular providence, learned 

the wisdo^l of the Egyptians in the kii^s 

court; but the general body of the people 

iiad neither leisure,, nor opportunities, nor 

abititiea for acquirements of learning,, or 

fftat improveoients of resison* I kimw 

not why some persons have taken the li- 

; ber^ to. reflect upon the Hebrews, as not 

having as good a natural capacity as other 

rople; pr the J^yptians, tbemaelves; but 
can C9$ilyjee ^reasons to believe i^at a 
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Ii9$v: education, and gjreat oppr^sioiXi ipin^t 
make them ignorant &nd unsl;illed in s^ny 
sort of reasonings above thek* jQQQHQQfi 
afikirsaiidbufiijnesain life. r , i : 

rJBesidei^ it appears,, the method of iii^ 
8titictt6n .witb.which they were b«st »eh 
.quainted; and best understpodi wft9 a figu- 
rative io^ttmction by symbols. If theiJsrs^- 
dites had any methods of iustructf on at.a^l, . 
At see^a to l^ve been.byiiiero^ypbH9« 
cThis was a sort of lan^agft the^r were uaed 
to, and would understand it rouchen^ier 
than h^h disqwaJtions of moral trutibs, 
and long rational proof of the obligatioQS 
of moral duties. They were soff^U of 
esteem for litesand cerem9nies> tbatt if -it 
had beea left to their choice^ they Would 
certainly have instituted them for thei^i^ 
aelvest nor would they have been satisfied 
without them • Ho w soon did they oH i^ 
Aaron to make them a golden c^lf, thai: 
they might have a visible symbol of the 
presence of Jehovah^ as their God among 
them? how soon did they appoint; a feast 
on that occaaion, iat :dmvn:t9 eat and Exodut 
drinky and rose up to play 9 Whether you xxxii. e' 
understand that expression, witii some, in 
a more innocent, or, with others, m a more 
criminal sense, it is plain the IsTteUtes* were 
prone to, appoint such ritesfor their own 
use, as well as to joiipi with their neigh- 
bours in their use ot them, and so be drawn 
aside to the worship of Baal-Feor. It was 

£2 
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therefore proper, and neoesnry^ to appoint 
a ritual for this people, or they would have 
made one for themselves; likely they would 
have taken up with some idolatrous rites^ 
of more common use, or which would 
have been soon corrupted into idolatry. 

It was then very nt, that the Hebrews, 
in these circumstances, shouM have a ri*- 
tual, which th^ were to reverence as of 
divine authority, and which should remain 
unchangeable by any future superstitious 
customs or idoJatrous rites^ what fbnd<- 
ness Soever they might have for them on 
any account. 

; A ritual, it seems, they could not do 
without^ but it was lit they should have a 
ritual free from what a weak judgment, 
supei^stitious temper, or proneness to ido* 
latry, would have made it* They were not 
to be left to themselves, either first to make 
a ritual, or afterwards to mend it, as they 
might call it, but which, in truth, would 
have been to corrupt it, with alterations 
or additions. Therefore the wisdom of God 
directed a ritual of his own appointment^ 
which they had reason to reverence on 
account of his wisdom and authority, and 
which it was not lawful for them, on any 
pretence, to alter. So the law expressly : 
Deut i?. j)fg^ therefore hearken, O Israel, unto the 
* statutes and unto the Judgments which I 
teach you, for to do tnem.-^Ye sheUl not 
add unto the word which I command you, 
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^neith^ thall ye diminish aught from it^ 
that ve may keep (he comman4ment of the 
Loraytmr God, which I command you. So 
proper was a ritual of worship for the 
genius and'Cirbumstances of the Hebrew 
nation, whea their law was given them b/ 
Moses. 

2. Another consideration, that sbowei 
the fitness of a ritual of worship for the 
Hebrews, is, that it was as a necessary 
hedge or fence to preserve, by principles of 
religion, a' pure worship of God, by cuttiqf; 
off every pretence to a compliance with 
idolatrous ceremonies. If the Israelites had 
been without a ritual qf their own, they 
might, and likely would, have been un«: 
ei^y, looking upon the worship of theic 
neighbours as made more venerable by 
their rites and ceremonies; at least, thef, 
might have concluded, as they had no ritea 
in thdr own worship, they were things in- 
different in religion ; that, if the use of 
(hem was of no advantage, neither .would 
it do them any harm. How easily might 
persons, thus reasoning in themselves, join 
with their neighbours in their feasts of 
Baal*PeoFi if they found any pleasure in 
them, or had any ends to serve by such 
civilities. ' It became, then, the wisdom of 
a law, wfaicb was desicned as a wall of 
partition to keep this holy nation from the 
cotTuptiohs of an idolatrous world, to ap* 
PQipt tbe it9e of sych rites «s should oiakff 

E 8 
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k a point oif religion to theip, not tojoiA 
in any of the idolatrous rites of 4heir 
fieighbours. In this view, it was wise to 
make that uncl^n to the Hebrews, which 
idolatry made sacred to their neighbours. 
The pomp of shows, the luxury rf spleh-' 
did feasts, would lose much of theit in^-^ 
fluence, if the Hd[>rew8 were sure to fi^eet 
with something unclean in them^^according 
to the ritual of their own religion. Supr 
pose, for instance, a general use of blood, 
in their idolatrous festivals, as \Ao&A wa» 
accounted the food of their dsemOns, and 
they eating the flesh of the sacrifice, and 
the daemons the blood, it became A kind 
of idolatrous sacrament, and testimoily of 
fheir communion with idols ; was it net fit 
the Hebrew ritual should make eating of 
blood an uncleanness and pollution, * more 
effectually to preserve them from those fes^ 
titals, where eating of blood was of sa- 
cred and religious use } ^'^ * 

We see this idolatrous custom, and 
may perceive the danger of it from Mat-^ 
monules^, who represents it from their own 

* Pom> acito^ ^uod licst aaoguis inmittiidliit, et im** 
|mi8 admoduoi fuent in oculis Zabiormm, tamen ab illU 
comestus fiierit, eo quod ezUtimarint, cibum hune 
esie dfletnonam; et' quod b qui, cum xomedit, com* 
iBimkmtbnnm aliquaai cum d»iB<oiiib«8.«equinit ; its m 
4 mmlipnter cum lUo couveraentur, et fjitnm in m^vutit, 

frout vulgus daemonibuA ita attribuim jKil)et. Our He* 
rew master farther observes of sonit, who 'twould nek 
etU'ofikt bhod themselves, yet kad imather wm^ (fc(m^ 
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l%ooks> as a custom ancient and extensive. ^ 
It might wdl, therefore, give a reason for 
that constitution^ Onlt^ ye shall m)t eat the DeutxO. 
bhod, ye shall pour it upon the earthy as ^^' 
water : And ye shaU not eat any thing tvith Lev. xix. 
the btood ; rather, as learned men have ^* 
observed, at, or by, the blood. This use cainVjr 
of blood in idolatrous feasts, the .danger of 
misleading the Hebrews into idolatry bj 
it, li a wise and sufficient reason for a con^ 

» 

StitutioR in their law, to forbid the use of 
blood. And this also teaches the necessity 
of a ritual^ as a ^liddle wall of partiition^ 
efiectually to separate them from all the 
idolatrous oustams of their neighbours^ 
Mnce it must have been very^ dangerous to 
them, if their own worabip had allowed 
them^ to join with their aetghbours, even 
ia their idolatrous usages. 

3> The reason and wisdom of a ritual A ritud 
of worship for the Hebrews^ may also ap- Jonour^ 
pear asa proper and honourable <Hstinction able disl 
«f tfaM^peopIe, as an holy nadcm to Je^ ^^^ 

hovah^ It became a people, which was Hebwan. * 
separated from the rest of the world, to 

munion ijDilli tlie damoh : Hi itiadtaotesbestiftm aKquam, 
sauguinem ejus accipiebant, et in vase, velfosscriaaUqua 
eoWgebant, cwnem nera mactatsm circa iUum siipigiii*- 
iiein,iHcirculo aedente^, coi|nMKlebant, imaginantes ^ibj, 
in hoc opere, ipsis carnem comedentibus, daemodes ilium 
^aHguitieifi tomjbderey et bunc ipsoru.m ease ctbufli, bo^« 
^ue medio amicitiaffa, 4r»teriiitateiii, e| iamiliaritiitein 
^Mer i|mo9 coiitni^^ . quia popea in mift ncmto edimt, et 
uno coucessa accombunt. — Maimon. Mar. Neb. P. 
IIL c. xlti. p. 484. 

£4 
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keep the faiths aod matntain the worship 

of the one true God; to have visible marks 

of their designation to this service, and 

such honourable distinctions as should raise 

their owju esteem^and conciliate the esteein 

of others^ for the dignity of their, character., 

as an holy nation, This design in their 

ritual is pointed out directly oy Moses t 

Behold, 1 have taught you statutes and 

judgments, even as the jLord my Godcam^ 

manded me, that you should do so in the 

land whither you go io possess iti, keep 

therefore and do them, for this is your 

wisdom and your understanding in the 

fight of the nations^ which shaU hear aU 

these statutes, and say, Sure^ this great 

nation is a wise and understanding people: 

for what nation, is there so great, who hath 

God so nigh unto them as the Lordom 

God, inaU things that we call upon him, 

forP and what nation is there so great, 

that hath statutes andjudgmmts so righ^ 

^ . teous as aU this law wmcnl set b^Qf^ 

This, among other reasanst was very 
proper to shew the great ufe of a ritoal 
tor the Hebrews, that they ought perceive 
themselves what honour was put upoA 
them, as consecratied to God. above all 
other nations of the earth, and that the 
world, when it saw the wisdom of their 
law and constitutions, should say. Sure^ 
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this mUion is a tuise and understanding 
people. 

Th^re had been rites of very ancient 
use^ to express the purity required in the 
worship of God, and the devotion of heart 
in which the acceptable worship of God: 
will always diiefly con^iist; such as an ac* 
knowledgment of <he evil and guilt of 
sin; of the holiness and justice of God; 
an acknowledgment of God, as the author 
of every good and ptrfect gift. Expres-^ 
sions of a grateful sense of the goodness of 
Qod in every blessing of life ; of hope 
and trust in the favour of God, for future 
mercies ; and an honourable acknowledg^i^ 
ment of God's power and good-will, the 
most rational foundation of hope, for the 
future blessings of Hffe, through his pro* 
tec^n: all these were Well expressed in 
the easy signification of sin offerings, peace 
offerings, and sacrifices of thanksgiving. 
Hofe {tncient was the use of sacrifices ! 
how; w^U was this meaning of them un* 
derstpod, in the patriarchal state ! It 
aeems ^ that, in general, this custom was 
derived from the same origir^l to the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, as well as the 
llebrews. But, as the nations fell intp 
idolatry, the use of sacrifices was very foon 
so. corrupted as to become some of the 
highest acts of idolatrous worship/ and de« 
generated not only into weak and ridicu-f 
'^usi but into very immoral |md vv:icke4 
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actionli. They sacrificed men, and wo- 
men, and children, to Mithra, and divined 
by their entrails, as Dr. Hyde*has pbservcd 
from Photius. ' The many abominations 
practised, allowed, and even made sacred 
in the sacrificial rites of idolaters,, made the 
vse of sacrifices in their original purity, 
preserving them in their first good mean*- 
xng and intention, a very honourable dis- 
tinction of the Hebrew nation, as guardians 
of the purity of religious worship. 

Their marks of purity, as the -wOTShip- 
pers of the true God, were marks of their 
distinguishing privileges and honours ; the 
visible presence of Jehovah was a glory to 
their temple. The privilege of so near ap« 
proach to the glorious presence of Gt>d^ 
dwelling between the cherubim ; the an- 
swers of the oracle byUrim andThummim ; 
the altars of burnt ofiering and inceritt- so 
immediately before the presence of the one 
true God, the only Creator and Lord of 
heaven and earth, of angels and men, and 
every creature, as the ritual taught, ^nd so 
clearly expressed : these must> in ^ the es- 
teem of the Hebrews, be an honourable 
distinction of their nation ftoiM other 
people ; it must be to their honour in the 
sight of the nations, who should ever right* 
-ly cbmpare their rituals together ; biit for 

* • • • • 
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both these ends it was convenient and ne- 
cessary this distinction should be visible, 
without which it would not have been ob- 
servable to themselves, or others. It was 
therefore for this, as well as other reasons, 
to be a ritual. - 

Ect it be added, the law of Moses was A figure 
designed to be a figure of good things to ^^^^^^ 
cohie, it was therefore necessary it should come, ' 
be a ritual. The Apostle to the Hebrews m^st be a 
has ^o fiilly asserted and proved this design "^*^* 
of theMosaical law, that there is no room 
left to question it, where the authority of 
that Epistle is received. Indeed^ the most 
surprising agreement between the ritual 
description, and. the truth oif the things 
desigiled to be represented, is such, that 
every one who considers it with any atten- 
tion, must confess, that the law of Moses 
is the gospel of the Messiah, in hierogly* 
I>hic, or figure. So distinctly, so exactly 
does it represent the person, the offices, 
and the actions of the Messias, the grace, 
blessings, and happirtiess of the Christian 
church ; as we shall see more ftiUy, in its 
proper place. • 

As this was one design of the law itself^ 
to preserve ihe memoi'y of the promise, 
aina prepare for the accompKshment of it, 
it waft highly fit ;and wise, that both should 
be answered by a ritual ; for, supposing such 
a design in the Hebrew Uw, it could hot 
have been answered any o&er ^ay> iatt least 
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SO well, as by a ritual. Whatever notions 
some may have of the preference of a ra* 
tional worship to a ritual, or of the advan* 
tage of a deliverance from a yoke of nu- 
merous, chargeable, and burdensome rites, 
they should not, however, add useless and 
insignificant rites and ceremonies, when 
they speak of the Mosaical law ; for they 
were very significant, and of very great 
use, all things, considered, to answer many 
good designs by them, most suited to the 
then circumstances of the world, and of 
religion in it, most suited to the particular 
circumstances of the Hebrew nation, and 
the design of raising them to he the guar- 
dians of true religion. 

If, then, we would rightly judge of the 
fitness, expediency, or wisdom of the He-, 
brew ritual, it must be very wrong to take 
an estimate of it, by considering only what 
we imagine the most perfect plan of reli^ 
gion, considered in itself, should have been, 
without taking into consideration the true 
state and condition of the world and reli* 
gion, and those circumstances^ which were 
of such consequence, that, without . a re<» 
gard to them, there was reason to fear true 
religion would soon have been lost in the 
worlds as es^perience had then shown it 
Vf^ in the idolatrous nations, and as it was 
^ust going to be amone the Hebrews tod, 
if the goodness of Qod na|i not taken some 
pare to prevent It, 
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Ei^ery one will perceive thelaw of Moses 
was in fact given with these views; *d 
<hat these reasons are not given bj; jgoess ; 
thejr are not an hypothesis foritoed oh 
imagination, on doubtful or mistaken prin^ 
ciples : thej are grounded oti tinquestion^ 
able fieicts> most evident in the whole plaik 
of the law itself. View the whole Hebrevt' 
ntaal in this light, and you will ste the 
cWhole and every part of it proper and fit 
to answer these ends. The whole appears 
unifbrm and rational, if referred to them ; 
but it muat do violence to their plain mean* 
log and iqtention, if you force upon it 
aiiQther meaning, and intentions incon- 
sistent with it. And it seems as evident^ 
that these designis of giving a law are every 
way worthy tb^ goodness and wisdom of 
God, and Mrere the glory and happiness of 
the Hebrew nation. What is there in any 
oi these, designs, but what was fit to be 
considered, in giving ft new law to the fa« 
Atly of Abraham, when that family was 
i^pdntcd to preserve the knowledge ahd 
warship of the one true God in the world, 
and the memory of their own privileges, 
hopes, and happiness, as the people, and 
oidy church of God in the world ? Here 
were indeed additions to the laws of the 
patriarchal and Abrahamic worship ; but 
they were an addition of wise and neces- 
sary laws, to keep this church from the 
greatest danger, and to preserve the essen* 
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tials of. Cinie religion and worship atoong 
them. To. answer Uie^ ends, it was^n^ 
' cessiu:^ to appoint a ritual ot woryhip^ Jfcstj 
particular and exacts tfa^t no rpcHU mtg^t 
jbe lefl to corrupt their Mw by any liber^ 
pf additiop^ or alteratioa. Could the wit 
pf man h^ve contrived a ritiwl jwore -sci^ 
.viceable to these ends ? . Was this a matter 
<of ^so little consequence, to be left^ in amidi 
iarcumstances^ to biire, dry. instructioiiSy 
to a people of low undeirstanding, p^ejo^ 
diced in. favour<of idolatrous principles and 
ji^ages, which had already baffled all thfe 
learning, and |ivisdom,of the. Egyptians? 
JIard it if, and very .unju^, to object 
against tbi? lawi as a yoke ^f i bondagiSt 
when it w^s a necessafy ^ce.to the. Ixnn 
of 4nie ri^ligion, a necessary wall of por^ 
tition from an idolatrous world ; nor. is it 
easy to copceive how .the wisdom! of God 
.could have answered th^se designs better 
in any other way.. *^'.* 

. As, then, thfcse qposiderationn will ojpon 
to us the true reason, of the MoteiciAvlaw 
and ritual of worship, so they ; will show 
them, all things •<K)n$idered^ a very .usdiil^ 
and therefore a wise conStitutic^u widl be^ 
,eoming the wisdom and goodness of Ciod 
to appoint 
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PART IL 



CHAP. L 

Haw the foregoing Plan of a Ritual 
answered m the Mosaical .Law. 

Having premif^ the general reosoQj}, 
from which the Hebrew, ritual was like to 
be formed as a proper plan» offer^ by the 
then circumstances oi the. wofld 9iwl 
church, it will be proper ^o consider the 
actual execution of this design, and what 
ritual was appjointed by Moses^. agreeable 
to them. It is only such a consideratiqn 
of the constitutions of Mosesi that can 
^ow us how far they tans wer Uaciae wise 
and good designs proposed by them* It is 
4900 cooEifflon for men to take the law of 
Moses, as it were, to pieces, to eiiamtne 
ooe particular rite or ceremony singly and 
hy itself, and then to reflect upon itf. as 
"W^eak, useless, and unprofitaUe to promote 
true virtue and goodness^ the chief ends qf 
Million,. and too hastily conclude, without 
due enmjcmtioni such constitutions un- 
worthy the wisdom of God. But this is 
going much too fast« The wisdom of par- 
ticulars is often indiscernible, considered ip 
themselves only. . When considered as parts 
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y 

of an whole, and of what service thej are 
to the harmony, the strength, and the use 
of it, they discover a wisdom which would 
otherwise be altogether unperceived : thus, 
consider the Hebrew ritual in some one par- 
ticular ceremony, and you may not see 
eitho* the end or the use of the institution; 
when, if you consider the place it has in the 
ritual, and how it contributes to the har« 
mony of the whote, you will see how it pro- 
motes the general design of the whole, a 
design most useful and printable, to pro«* 
mote true virtue and goodness, from the 
best principles, the fear and love of God. 
As the Hebrew ritual has generally been 
considered, some parts of it seem to have 
been considered very imperfectly, or hardly 
&t all. And too often other parts of it 
seem to have been over*considered, by mir* 
ine the additions of the rablnes to the rites 
of Moses, which alone ought to be account- 
ed the Hebrew ritual ; these traditions have 
in many things obscured and corrupted the 
primitive laws, that their true use and de* 
sign have been lost to observation; th^ 
have been so far perverted into another 
meaning, that men have been taught by 
them to transgress the commandments m 
God. Our Saviour gives a very remarkable 
instance df this. They had carried the c^« 
ligation of a vow so far as to teacb» if a 
man had made a vow of a sum of mon^ 
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jtpt the use of the temple^ he was so far 
eiicii9fi4 fron;i providmg for his own pa- Matt. xt. 
^potj? in their necessities* ^« - 

Consider then this . ritual^ not as lopoe 
uoGonn^cted laws, but as a regular system, 
an^ body of laws, taking care of. every 
^rt of^ religion^ omitting . nothing proper 
tp be taken care ofj a;nd ordering eytecy 
thing to answer one common wise design, 
the glory of God, th? only proper object ;of 
i/f orship, and the perfection and happinei;? 
of the w;orshippers in virtue and gpodn^a, 
in the protection and blessing of the Sii«* 
preme God, and we shall be able to forma 
rkht judgment of it. So God. directed 
Moses to declare to the congregation of the 
children of Israel, Ye shall be holy, for I the tevit. 
Juord your God am holy. A consideration ^uju S; 
. of the Hebrew ritual, as a whole body of 
laws, woul4 evidently show the mistake of 
interpreting the holiness of the law of the 
i&j[osaical ritual as only ceremonial^ consist*- 
ing in outward washings, purifications, ex-^ 
piations, and the like. It would plainly 
show^ that the true spirit and meaning of 
t^e whole law, and of each particular rite 
of it, of all ceremonial holiness itself, was 
to teach and exhort the Hebrews, as aa 
holy nation, to serve God in purity of heart, 
in real holiness, in a conformity to the 
whole yfiiX, and to the perfections of the 
holy 6od himself. The ritual of the He- 
brews had. a body of moral laws^ as well 
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as ceremonial constitutions^ appointed ia 
it. This the ritual itself plainly tauglit ; 
thus the prophets, the best expositors of 
tile laws of Moses, explained it. 

It may be further of use to have a short 
plan/ and in some order before us, of this 
state of reli^on, which was of divine origl- 
fiat, of long continuance, and a figure of 
<mr own, now the promised Messiah has 
^ven the world the tast and most perfect 
state pf religion : this will help to show the 
proper wisdom and goodness of the law of 
Moses> as to its design ; and the greater 
comparative excellency of the Gospel of 
Christ, which has blessed all nations of the 
- earth with much better things than these. 
It is not material, I think, in what order 
or method the laws of this ritual shall be 
digested. I may be indulged^ I hope, to 
follow my own plan ; as some of the laws 
of this ritual more particularly regard the 
object of the Hebrew worship, and the 
worship to be given to Jehovah as the one 
true God. As other laws more particularly 
regard the Hebrew church and nation as 
the seed of Abraham, and a peculiar people 
to Jehovah, separate froni the idolatrous 
nations consecrated to his service, and to 
wership him as tlie only HolyOne of Israel; 
I shall 6rst consider those laws of tjie ri- 
tual whicii relate to Jehovah' the obiect 
9f their worship, and to the worship the 
ritttal directed to be j^iven to Jehovah| or 
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to be afiered before the presence ; and 
the Bext I shall consider those laws of the 
ritual which relate to the holiness of the 
Hebrew naticm^ as the church of Jehovah 
and holy seed of Abraham^ who weie to 
keep themselves from idols> and from all 
idolatrous customs. These two considera* 
tions will prepare the way to apply the 
whole ritual and every part of it, to the 
designs for which it was formed, whicll 
will best show the wisdom and the |;Qod^ 
nesa of these laws. 

CHAP. It 

Ritual of the ScTiechinah, or Presence of 
Jehovah, the Object of Worship, and of 
the Worship directed to he offered at tm 
Presence €f Jehovah, or the Shechinah. 

On£ great end of the Hebrew ritual and 
of all its laws, was to preserve the know^ 
ledge and worship of the one true Qod, in 
the £imily of Abraham, chosen, raised, fa^ 
Tx>ured^ blessed, above all nations for this 
piurpose/ As their neighbour heathen na^ 
tions boasted much in the near presence 
o£ their idol gods, in their images and 
temples, to whom they could have imme- 
diate access as their guardians and pro« 
tectors, and to whom they could make 
known their requests without any delay ; 
jso it pleased God to give his favoured 
peopte an assurance of his imiuediate pre- 
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Bence with them, that his protectioti and 
blessing were near at hand, ready at what 
time soever they called upon Jehovah as 
their God. God's uiliversial presence might 
have been a just foundation for this h<^ 
to men wh6 had a right understanding of 
the perfections of God, who had capacities 
and leisure for such reasonings as should 
evidence the omnipresence of God ; but as, 
in the then state of the world, and of the 
Hebrew nation, very few could be sup- 
posed capable of deep reasonings, or suffi* 
ciently attentive to them; and as they 
were much influenced by the common pre« 
judices ; and as this law was to be a- rituali^ 
' for the reasons you have already seen ; it 
became the wisdom of God, as useful ta 
all the ends of the ritual, to appoint a vi* 
sible symbol of his presence, and to fix the 
residence o( this presence in the temple^ 
or sanctuary, to direct all the worship of 
the church to it, as a kebla i to give out all 
the laws and orders from it, as an orade ; 
and to keep there the state of a court, as 
supreme civil magistrate, and kingof Israel. 
The whole worship of the Hebrew church, 
directed to this presence, as a keblfi *, the. 

^ Kebk^ in the eastern writers^ it used fop a certain, 
'{KMntin the heavens, as the east, or sun-riding-; or the 
.situation of a place or temple to which persons turue4 
their faces wlieu they prayed, as ^e Hebrews did to* 
wards Jemsaleni. It is now beconie a term to denote the 
'pla<^t>f thepreseocaof-God* « , 
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whole civil government centring in it, in 
the last resort, as an oracle, make this part 
of the ritual of great and necessary use, 
to a full understanding of the whole. I 
shoald imagine some part of the obscurity 
of these laws of Moses arises from hence, 
that the true intent and meaning of the 
presence of Jehovah in the sanctuary, has 
not been so clearly and so fully explained 
as it might have been. 

Before this Hebrew ritual there w^s no 
fixed residence of the divine presence, or 
visible appearance of the glory of Jehovah 
in one particular place ; yet God was pleas* 
ed, even from the beginning, to appear on 
particular occasions, to speak to the fa* 
thers, and to make known his will, by his 
oracle, to the patriarchs. Such were tb^ 
appearances of Jehovah to Abraham, the 
command and revelation of God to Noah, 
the several appearances! of Qod to our first 
parents, especially in tha^t circumstantial 
account Moses gives so particularly of the 
appearance pf Jehovah^ ancj Ypice qf the Ocn.iiL 
oracle. ^i*^ 

Infinite being does indeed infer infinite 
presence. The light of reason, >s well as 
revelation, teaches,, that the heaven of hear 
Yens cannot contain God, hut that he fills 
heaven and earth, as he declares of him-- 
self In this sense God is equally present 
in all places and with all persons, and has 
jt constant and immediate influence on 
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every creature through the immeasurable 
extent of the whole creation. But as God 
is invisible to bodily sense, as every spiri- 
tual being necessarily is, this presence of 
God is to be perceived by the eyes of the 
understanding only, neither to be seen by 
the eye, or heard by the ear, or manifested 
to any of our bodily senses. Tet as the 
wisdom of God thought fit, for many good 
reasons, to manifest himself and his will, 
on extraordinary occasions, to particular 
persons, by visible appearances and the 
audible voice of an oracle, such appear- 
ances have been usually called, and I think 
very properly, God's special presence. 
Now, the notice of such a presence con* 
veyed to men by their bodily senses, must 
of necessity be local and sensible ; for, as 
the presence of men is local, they can see 
and hear only in one place ; and as their 
bodily senses can only perceive, a bodily 
appearance, it was necessary such appear- 
ance of the divine presence should be local 
^nd sensible; but this, you easily under- 
stand, without any prejudice to the uni- 
versal presence of Jehovah, a pierfection of 
Ills infinite nature and being, or of his ne^ 
cessary' and self existence, of which the 
ritual has taken yery great care, as we shall 
hereafter see: so that this gracious pre- 
sence of Jehovah in the church of Israel, 
must not be mistaken, as sonie s6em to 
imagine; either from weakness of judg» 
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xoieiit or a prejudiced heart, determined 
•beforehand to find fault, as if it inferred 
Jehovah to be a local' tutelar God ; for the 
symbols of the presence only are local, 
they are symbols of the presence of an in- 
finite Being, whose presence therefore filfs 
bpaven apd earth. 

But the better to understand this prin- 
cipal part of the Hebrew ritual, for the sake 
of which the other law«of the ritual were 
iBade, and. by which we shall better underr 
staqd their meaning and use, let us coa«* 
sider it in two views : first, what it is de^ , 
signpd to represent, and, in the next place, 
whiit the representation was. 

I. Consider then, in the first place, Whatth# 
what this visible appearance, or Schechi- ^*re. 
nah, was designed to represent. If you present- 
take your account from the whole history ^ 
and worship of the Hebrew church, from 
the several directions and laws of the rir 
tual relating to the Schechinah, you will 
perceive it was designed to represent Je- 
hovah, the God and the King of Israel. It 
.was not designed to represent any of the 
intelligences, angels, or archangels, sup^ 
posed to inhabit and animate the sun, the 
moon, or any of the stars the host of hea- 
ven. It was not to represent an Osiris or 
an isis, a Jupiter or a Juno, or any of the 
inimortal gods, or deified men, whose pre- 
sence the idolatrous .world courted, and 
which they hoped to fiic in their images 
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andl temples. In opposition to all the^ 
false gods, whether $tyled immortal gods 
or illustrious heroes, whether angels, or 
the departed souls of great men, the Sche^ 
chinahofthe Hebrews was the presence 
of Jehovah ; this you see is expressed in 
the constant style given to him, oftke true 
God, high above all gpds^ the Lord of 
Hosts^ the Almighty God^ Jehovah, who 
says of himself, / am that I avi ; who 
requires in the most solemn part of the 
law, that the whole church should own 
. twlTXp and acknowledge him to be the Lord 
their God, and that they should have no 
other God besides him. 

This character of the Qod of Israel re- 
presented by the Schechiriah' is confirmed 
m the solemn worship of the church. So- 
lomon, at the dedication of the temple, 
stood before the altar of Jehovah, in the 
presence of all the congregation, and spread 
« Chr. ▼!• forth his hands and said, O Jehovah, God 
I?* I*, ^ Israel, there is no God like thee, in the 
heaven nor the earth: he further owns, 
this Jehovah, to whom he addresses his 
prpyer, is that infinite Being, whose pre- 

^8f senqe is every where ; Will Godin very dwd 
dwell with men on the earth f Behold, the 
heaven, and the heaven qf heavens, cannot 
contain thee, how much less this house, 
which I have built. And concludes this pe- 

ji, tition in these remarkable words: Hearken 
fherefhre to the supplicqtions o/* ^hf sffr-* 
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vant; and of thy people Israel,, which the^ , 
shall rhahe towards this place ; hear thou 
from thy dwelling-place, even from heaven, 
and when thou hearest forgive. How th^ 
church considerfed the character of Jeho^ 
▼ah their God, in the after-days of Nehe- 
miah, iriiiy appear from their soleqin prayer, 
Thoui even thou, art Lord alone for, thou Nduix^ 
bnhf art Jehovah) : thou hast made heaven, 
ikt^ heaven of heavens, with all their host, 
the earth, and all things^ that are therein, 
ike seas, and all that is therein ; and thou 
preservest them all, and the host of heaven 
tvorshippeth thee. 

Jehovah, then, the God of Israel, who 
was represented in the Schechiftah, was not 
any local tutelar God ; but, as Moses de- 
scribes him. Know therefore this day, and Deut. It. 
consider it in thine heart, that the Lord ^^* 
f Jehovah) he is God in heaven above, and 
upon the earth beneath ; there is none else. 
This is so fully and so clearly set before us 
for our observation, that the whole design 
and use of the Hebrew ritual arid worship* 
will be found filially to centre in it. 

IL Consider now how Jehovah was re- 
presented in the ritual. This representa- 
tion is usually called the Shechinah, the 
habitation, or dwelling, from an Hebrew 
word that signified to inhabit or dwell ; so p» 
that the tabernacle, from the same word 
^hacan, is called mishcan. God therefore Exod. 
directs^ Ami let them, make me a sanctuary; n^« 8. 
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ihat I mujf dwell among^ ihem^ Shecbi« 
|iab, then^ is the proper word to express 
this eztraordinary appearance of Jehovah 
in bis tempi?, and which I shall therefore 
make n$e pf in what I haye further to say 
on this subject. There is another word by 
which this extraordidary appearance \$ 
' often expressed, which may give some fur- 
ther light to the ritual of the appearance : 
iwf nta^ it is called the glory ^ or the glory of God, 
Chebod Jehovah . The ancient G reek inter- 
preters, and the writers of the New Testa- 
Uich or ;nent use the same expression, to denote 
JblflPTtf the extraordinary presence of God. It is 
**• observed of the presence of God on Mount 
£inai, jind the glory of the Lord abode on 
Mount Sinau And the sight of the glory 
of the Lord was like devourifig ^re, on 
the top of the Mount, in theses qfthe 
children of Israel*. In allusion to this, 
T3eb.ix.s. the Apostle, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
.rails the cherubim overshadowing, the 
mercy-seat, the cherubim of glory, or of 
the glory ; that is, of the Shechinah of Je- 
hovah dwelling between the cherubim, 
over the mercy-seat. St. Peter upes the 
same expression, when, speakiqg of the 
voice from heaven at Christ's transfigura^ 
9T^uh tion, or the oracle which declared him 
)7« God's beloved Son, be calls it the voice 

* In the original, in Vjr mrr maa t^^^*^* which the 
1.XX thus translate : nauimnPniibfaty Bw tsri T90fo(T# 
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from the exceUeot glory*; manifestly 
using it as an expression equiralent to the 
glory of Jehovah. Before we examine 
what was the particular symbol of this ^re* 
sence^ or glory of Jehovah, it will be proper 
to consider the general meaning of the 
Shechinah, in which the Hebrew masters 
will afford us some light. 

Maimonides has a particular diapter on Mor« 
this expression, Shechinah. " This word, as N®^-'- ^ 
" is known, signifies," he sa^, " continue ^* "^* 
'^ ance of station, or staying m some parti- 
'< cular place ; thence it is applied also to 
^' things inanimate, and so to every thing 
^' whidi remains constantly and much in 
^' any thing, although that thing in which 
'' the other remains is not place, and 
*^ though that thing which so remains is 
'^tiot animate." He explains. his meaning, 
otherwise soiiiewhat obscure, by an ex- 
ample : *^ When Job cursed the day of his* 
'^ birth, he uses this expression, X^e^ a Job,iiL& 
^' cUmddweliupon it Here," says Mai* 
monides, 'Mt is manifest, that the cloud is 
^^ nothing animated, nor is day a body or 
*^ any thing incorporeal, but only a portion 
** of time ; and according to this use," he 
adds, ^' it is ascribed to the Creator, to ex^ 
^^ press the dwelling or stay of his majesty 
^* and providence, in any place ; for where- 
'' ever he shall place the signs of his m^esty 
'^' »nd' providenecr and wherever he^ ^uses 
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*^ bis providence to dwell, he is said to 
•^ dwell there ; wherefore, wherever this 
^' action (of dwelling) is found ascribed 
^' to the Creator, it signifies the continu*' 
anoe of his majesty, that is, of a created 
light, in some place, or of the divine 
^' Providence, in some thing, according to 
** the intention of each place ♦/' 

This learned master explains his mean* 
ing more fully in another place : " Some- 
** times a created splendour (or light) is 
*' meant by the glory of the Lord, which 
** God causes to continue in some place, as 
** a wcMider, or miracle, to represent his 
** magnificence ; as. And the glory of the 
^' Lord abode on Mount Sinai, and the 
•' cloud covered itf.'* This is what he 
often calls, occasionally, the created light : 
** If,*' says he, **you will understand by the 
"Tvi I. '' S^^^ of the Lord the created light, there 
lib* xix. '^ will be nothing absurd in it/' 

This Shechinah is also called the pre* 
sence, or the face of (Sod : And he (Jeho* 

* Quare, in quocuQque loco, actio hate (habitetio) 
invenitur attributa Creatori, significat commoratioDeni 
majestatis ipsius, h. e. ^loriae creates in loco aliquo, v^l 
Providentiam divinam, m re quapiam pro ratione, soil, 
luiiusciiiuaque loci. — Maimon. Part I. lib. xtv. 

f !rer gloriam Domini iu;niS^tur nooDiui«}uaai 
splendor aliquis creatus, quern Deus quasi prodigii vel 
iniraculi loco, ad magni6centiani suam ostendendam, 
alicubi habitare fecit, ut, <' £t habitavit gloria Domini 
'^ auoer Monlem Sinai, et obteiit earn/' — Idem% Part I«> 
lib. ain 
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vahj said, My presence shaU go with thee. ^^^^\ 
In the original ^^z^ The LXX, with good rea- 
son, render it, I myself will go before you. aww^ wpo- 
Onkelos, the Chaldee paraphrastic calls it, '^"^i*^ 
My Shechinah, and the Arabic version, *nx»v 
Mj light. 

There is one thing more relating to this 
Shechinah in general, which you are to ob* 
serve, that the tabernacle and temple were 
from thence called the place which the 
Lord should choose to put his name there : 
But unto the place which the Lord your Deutdi. 
God shall choose out of all your tribes, to ^* 
put his name there, even to his habitation^ 
shall you seek, and thither shalt thou come. 
God himself afterwards expresses the sane- 
tification of his temple by his presence in 
it : For now have I chosen and sanctified sjChron. 
this house, that my nams may be therefor ^'^^^ 
ever,, and mine eye and heart shall be there 
perpetually ; so that for God to put his 
name upon the place he had chosen for 
his presence, is expressive of the Shechi- ^^ 

nah, the divine glory or majesty ; and so 
the ancient interpreters, before mentioned, 
call it his Shechinah, and his light. Bishop 
Patrick seems to giVe a plain and just sense 
of these expressions, in few words, on 
Deut. xii. 0. By the name of God is 
meant, he observes, God himself ; as, to 
call upon his name, is to call upon him; 
and therefore the sense is, where he would 
make his dweUing'-place, by settling th^ 
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ark afid^ cloud of glory thene, which was 
the token of his presence. Upon this ge- 
neral accoiint of the Shechinah most have 
formed ^ notion of it^ as an extraordinary 
appearance of some visible and sensible 
symbol or token of 6od*s presence in some 
shape of li^t, or form of a Inminons body. 
But to undenstand more clearly the in- 
tention» meanings and use of this principal 
part lof the Heboew ritual, it will beof im- 
portanoe to consider what visible appear- 
ance was i made the symbol of thfe presence 
majesty, glory, or name of God ; and bow 
this symbol of the presence was to be. re^ 
cein^ddnto ilis sanctuary,, to bepiesent with 
the Hebrew chufch and nation, as their 
God afidKingk As, then, the sanctuaxy was 
directed to be botit as a place where the 
Shei^inafa wasto mide, when rightly im- 
derstood, it will, give a mom useful under- 
standing of the Shechinahv or the glorious 
presenee of God itself! 
Tbrm of 1* ^^^ let US consider the manner or 
the She- fprm; of the appearanceitsdf ; for, wfaat- 
dunah. ^^^^ j^ visible must so appear as. to be:aeen 
in some shape or other; and so was .the 
Shechinah.: though there is an express 
fH-Qthibition to make any similitude or 
image' of God, it is explained to mean a 
graven imag^, the dmiiitude of any ^figure, 
the likeness of male or female of any beast 
of the, e»^th^. the liieness (f nojf mnged 
fostpl that: Jlieth in . the air^ the; mineu.^ of 
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any thing that creepeth an the gronndi the 
likeness ofanyjish that is in the waters is^^iel^- 
beneath the earth ; that is, to make any 17| i& 
image after the manner of the Egyptum^j 
or Canaanite idolaters : therefore the Ha* 
brews are exhorted. Take ye therefore good 
heed unt^ yourselves; for ye saw nonmmer 
of similitude on-tke day that the Lord 
spake unto you in li^eh, oat of the midst 
of the fre ; and ye heard the voice of the 
words, but saw no similitude, oidy ye heard Dem. y. 
a voice. Though they saw a fire> it was 12. 
not in the likeness or shape of any sort of 
a creature, as the images of idolaters ; hei% 
was not the form of a calf, a lion, an 
eagle, or a man, of any sort of beast, bird, 
fish, or insect. Not to indulge conjectures 
concerning the form in which the Shechi* 
nah did appear, for it must appear in some 
shape to be visible, though not in the simi- 
litude of any of those animals which tbe 
Egyptians and Canaanites had made the 
symbols of their idols ; yet if we will care- 
fully mind the manner in which ' the ap- 
pearances of the Shechinah on record, afe 
described in Scripture, we shall sufficiently 
understand the manner of the appearance, 
and very nearly the form in which Jeho- 
vah manifested himself by his visible She- 
chinah. Let us consider a few of these 
' appearances in particular. 

1. We have an account of the appear- 
ance of ^Shechinah to Moses^ which/ li». 
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^ filir ^.concerns our inquiry after the forin 

'^ . o6it, is to this purpose : Jnd the angel of 

. the Lord appeared unto him in aflame ^ 

fire, out of the midsi of a hush; and he look' 

€d, and behold the buah burned withflre, 

^d the bush was not coiimmedn An angel 

of the Lord, in general^ means some me;s- 

isenger from God, for aogel is properly a 

name of office, so that, ia the Hebrew style, 

storms, burdirig. winds, and pestilential 

distempers, ar^ angels of God, or his mes* 

seagers of destruction to punish a sinful 

nation, or to cut ofi*wickad person^. Thus, 

the Shechinah appearing as an oracle 

bringing a message from Jehovah, may be 

,stykd, with very great propriety, the angel 

of the Lord. 

That this was a proper appearance of 
the Shechinah, seems evident ; as Jehovah 
called to Moses out of the bush ; a^ he de^ 
' elated the ground he stood upon was holy 
ground, by reason of the presence ; as he 
pcoclaimediiis name to be, lam thai I am, 
or the eternal, self-existent Being ; and as 
he.comnmnded Moses to deliver his mes- 
sage to: the children of Israel in these 
words : And he said. Thus shall thou say 

Peat. iv. ' ^^'^ ^Ae children of Isrciel, Jam hath sent 

u. me unto you* : 

We are here, to observe the visible fonn> 
as well as the voice of the oracl^ in this 
appearance* . What Mos^s saw was a bush, 
that burned with, fire, and was aot con- 
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samed. To keep to the text : this fire, as 
it appeared to Moses, seemed to him a na- 
tural fire, which he expected would have 
consumed the bush, like other fires ; nor 
does this description represent anj thing 
wonderful in the flame or fire itself : what 
filled Moses with wonder was, that the 
bush was not burned. When he examined 
it more nearly, what he found extraordi- 
nary in it was, that such a flame should 
not consume the bush : And Moses said, I Deut. w. 
will now him aside, and see this great ^' 
sight, why the bush is not burnt. 

All that you can surely conclude from 
this representation is, that the Shechinah 
appeared in the visible form of a natural 
fire, likely strong, vehement, shining, and 
glorious : and thus the Hebrew historian ^^fj^^ 
understood it, and represents it. LlLcis. 

2. We have another account of the ap- 
pearance of the Shechinah, when the Lord 
f Jehovah J went before them (the IsraelitesJ 
hy day, in a pillar of cloud, to lead them 
the way, and by night in a pillar of fire, 
to give them light, to go by day and night: 
he took not away the pillar of the cloud 
iy day, nor the pillar of fir ^ by night, xiu. 21, 
from before the people. 22, 

The long continuance of this appear- 
ance, and its conformity to the Shechinah 
of the tabernacle and temple, recommend 
It to a particular observation. 

'^ I can see no reason," says Bishop 

G 
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Patrick, '* to suppose these were difierent 
'^ clouds, since one and the same would 
^* serve for both purposes ; that is, the 
'^ same pillar appearing by night as fire, 
** which in the day was like a cloud/* And 
this seems to be intimated by Moses him* 
Exod. self: And it came between the camp of the 
xiv, 20. Egyptians and the camp of Israel ; and it 
was a cloud and darkness to them, but it 
gave light by night to these ; so that the 
one came not near the other all the night. 
Or, as Mr. Ainsworth observes from the 
Jerusalem Targum, the cloud was half 
light and half dark. The light gave light 
to Israel, and the darkness gave darkness 
to the Egyptians, like a cloud enlightened 
by the sun shining strong upon it on one 
side, but dark on the other side, the sun 
not being able to pierce through it : thus 
the same cloud may become either light 
or dark, by changing the dark and light 
sides for each other. 

The form of this appearance has beeti 
thought by many to have some resem- 
blance to a pillar or column in building, 
because it is called a pillar of cloud, and a 
11W? pillar of fire ; but the original word signi- 
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fies more generally strength and stability^ 
atetit, "^ or a fixed posture : hence the Greek inter- 
mansit. preters translate it station, or attendance, 
*^^'^* as does our version in many places* In this 
sense the word pillar will not so much de- 
note the form and dimensions of the cloudy 
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as the Stationary attendance of it, to lead 
them the way. ^fhe shape of the cloud 
seems nearer the shape of a natural cloud 
spread over a large part of the sky, and of 
such thickness, that one side of it might 
be strongly enlightened, at the same time 
the other remained dark ; or, according to ' 
the Jerusalem Targum, it (the cloud) came 
between the camp of the Israelites and the 
camp of the Egyptians ; and the cloud was 
half light, and half darkness ; from one 
side it darkened the Egyptians, and from 
the other side it enlightened the Israelites. 
It will be proper to observe in this re- 
presentation of the Schechinah, that the 
Mischan, the place of the habitation, or Ains- 
seat of the presence, is plainly represented ^rthon 
in such a manner as to be designed a sym- ®P *^®' 
bol of divine providence, direction, and pro- 
tection, as well as of the presence of Je- 
hovah in general. It gave the Israelites 
light by night, and shadowed them from 
the scorching heat by day ; it led them in 
their way, and conducted them in safety. 
•The Prophets therefore chose this symbol 
to express the security and happiness of 
the church, under God's direction, pro- 
tection, and blessing. And the Lord (Je- 
hwahj will create, upon every dwellings 
place of Mount Sion, and upon her assem- 
blies, a cloud and smoke by day, and the 
shining of a flaming fre by night ; for 
upon oM the ^lory shall be a defence ; and 
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there shall be a tabernacle in the daytim€ 
l«aiah,iT.y^o^ the heat, and for a place of refuge, 
fif 6. and for a cover from storm and from rain. 

When God visibly appeared on Mount 
Sinai, and gave his law to Israel, it is re- 
Exod. presented after this manner : There were 
xix.i6. thunderings and lightnings, and a thick 
cloud on the mount, and the voice of the 
trumpet exceeding loud, so that all the 
people that was in the camp trembled. — jind 
Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire; 
18* ' and the smoke thereof ascended cts the smoke 
of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked 
19. greatly. And when the voice of the trum^ 
pet sounded long, and wajced louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered 
him by a voice. You see, in this repre- 
sentation, an exact conformity of a cloud, 
fire, and a voice, with the former descrip- 
tions of the Shechinah. 

I omit the other appearances of the 
Shechinah, except one, which is the stand- 
ing appearance in the sanctuary. 

When the tabernacle was set up, and 
all its ornaments placed in it, and Moses 
had finished the work, then a cloud co- 
vered the seat of the congregation, and the 
Exod.xl. glory of the Lord (JehovaKj filled the ta- 
ss, 34. oernacle. How you are to conceive this 
cloud of glory, is further explained : for 
the cloud of the Lord was upon the taber* 
nacle by day, and fire was on it by night, 
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in the sight of ail the house of Israel in all Exod. zl 

their Joumies. The continuance of the SB, 

cloud on the tabernacle, or the taking of 

it up from over the tabernacle, was the 

imperial signal of marching, or resting in 

the camp. S6, 37. 

By this description it should seem that 
the cloud and glory, or cloud of glory, was 
both within and without the tabernacle ; 
for the cloud abode thereon, and the glory 
of the Lord filled the tabernacle; so that, 
when the signal for marching was given 
to the Israelites, the cloud was taken up 
from over the tabernacle, which shows 
there was a cloud over the tabernacle 
without, as well as the cloud filling the ta- 
bernacle within ; which Bishop Patrick 
thus conceives : " The cloud and glory of 
" the Lord were not two different things, 
** but one and the same, as the pillar of 
*' cloud and of fire were ; it was outwardly 
" a cloud, and inwardly a fire ; and ac- 
^* cordingly here the external part of it 
" covered the tabernacle without, while 
" the internal part shone with a bright 
" fire, or glory, within the house/* 

The description we have of the entrance 
of the Shechinah into Solomon's temple, 
will illustrate this account of it, with 
which it is the same in most things, though 
in some things more particular: The priests i King** 
brought in the ark of the covenant of the ^"** ^* • 
Lord (Jehovah) into his place, into the 

6 3 
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oracle of the house, to the most holy place^ 
even under the wings of the cherubirns.^^ 
1 Kings, ^ji^ it came to pass, tvhen the priests were 
^"** * come out of the holy place, that the cloud 
II- filled the house of the Lord (^Jehovah) ; so 
that the priests could not stand to minister 
bectmse of the ctoud, far the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of the Lord (Je- 
hovah). . ' 

The more immediate seat of this pre- 
sence, or Shechinah, is expressly deter- 
mined in the ritual : And thou shalt put 
the mercy-seat above upon the ark; and 
in the ark thou shalt put the testimony that 
' / shall give thee, and there I wUl meet 
with thee, and I will commune with thee, 
ExocL f^om above the mercy-seat, from between 
XXV. 21, the two cherubims, which are upon the ark 
2*- of the testimony . 

Why But why, may some ask, were light, 

syiJboi of ^^^^' and fire, chosen for the figure, 

the Pre- or Symbol, or the Presence ? Suppose no 

pence. Qther Kason could be given but this, that 

since some form of visible appearance was 

to be chosen, it was free to choose any that 

was fit ; and that light seems, at least, as 

fit, and as proper, as any other. 

It was well observed by a learned au- 

^Td^k^ thor, ** Jamblicus, in his book of the Egyp- 

try» p. ' " tian mysteries, setteth out, by light, the 

5^6. " power, the simplicity, the penetration, 

** the ubiquity of God. — Maimonides sup- 

'^ poseth the matter of the heavens to h^ve 
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*^ risen from the extension of the vestment 
*^ of divintf light, represented as the gar- 
^* ment of God, it having been said by Da- 
" vid, that he covereth himself with light 
^^ as with a garment, Psalm civ. 2. Such 
*' sayings," says Archbishop Tennison, 
" though they have in them a mixture of 
" extravagance, yet in the main they teach 
** the same with the Scripture, that God is 
*^ . light, or, that there is nothing in the cre- 
<^ ation so fit an emblem of him, and so fit 
** to be used in his appearance to the 
" world." The sun, then, as the greatest 
^tid brightest light in the heavens, might 
have been pitched upon by Zoroaster as 
tibie throne and residence of the Divine 
Presence, though he had not learned the 
nation of a Shechinah, by conversation 
with the Hebrews at Babylon. The world, 
in general, might more easily agree to 
make that glorious luminary the sun their 
KLebla, or place to which they directed their 
worship, for this single reason, that it ap- 
peared the brightest and most glorious 
body in the heavens, the likeliest residence 
they could think of for their gods. 

When^ therefoife, it pleas^ Jehovah to 
appoint a visible emblem of his extraordi- 
jiary presence, light, flame, fire, were a 
very fit mark of it, ^specially when such 
extraordinary light was not only equal to 
the light of the sqn in its greatest bright- 
ness, but even far exceeded it. When the 

G 4 
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Scbecbinah appeared to St. Paul, he ob- 
Acts, serves, he^ could not see for the glorjf of the 
""• ^^' light ; or, as be explained it to king Agrip- 
Acts, pa, At mid-day, O king, I mu) in the way 
XXVI. 13- ^ i^-j^^ from heaven, above the hrightnes& 

of the sun, shining round about, me* Sucb 
a glorious cr^ited ligbt as could outsbine 
the brightness of the sun at mid-day, seems 
a very proper emblem of the particular pre- 
sence of Jehovah, who is often and signi- 
ficantly represented as light. Light is so 
often U6ed to signify understanding and 
truth, in opposition to ignorance and error, 
represented by darkness, that, without 
straining a metaphor, it may be used to 
signify the fountain of light, of under- 
standing and truth, of favour and blessing. 
The use of this metaphor by the Psalmist 
and the Prophets, will show it had a plain, 
easy meaning; for who does not under- 
stand the blessing appointed by the ritual 
for the children of Israel ; The Lord make 
his face shine upon theCy and be gracious 
to thee. The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace. And they 
Num. vi. shall put my name upon the children of 
^i^,^* Israel, and I will bless them. Thus, then, 
you conceive the appearance of the Shei- 
chinab ; it was a bright and glorious light, 
fixed in the tabernacle and temple in the 
most holy place, over the ark and mercy- 
seat, between the cherubim of glory, ta 
express and signify the presence of the 
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Lord (Jehoyah) among his people to bkss 
them* 

2. The tabernacle and temple were also Tabenut- 
a considerable part of the Hebrew ritual, ^^® ^^ 
in which the Schechinah, the visible ap- ^^ ^' 
pearance of the Presence, was to be fixed ; 
a consideration of which will show us the 
manner in which the presence of Jehovah 
was to be received into his sanctuary. This 
place, made holy by the presence of Jeho^ 
vahy as the plaee where he put his name, 
and caused his glory to dwell, is often 
therefore stvled the Court of God, and the 
House of God. It was to the Divine Pre- 
sence inhabiting this sanctuary as his pa- 
lace, all the worship of the church was to 
be ofered, by express direction of the ri- 
tual itself, as residing there in the character 
of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and whose covenant was with this people, 
as the God and King of Israel. This pre- 
sence of Jehovah in the temple (not the 
temple itself, as some w^eakly imagined) 
was a foundation of hope in the peculiar 
favour of Jehovah, for his protection and 
blessing as their God and King. The 
Psalmist, speaking of the city of God, the 
holy place of the tabernacle of the Most 
High, adds, God is in the midst of her; she 
shall not be moved : God shall help her^ 
and that right early. And again. The 
Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Ja-^ psalm 
cob is our refuge. Selah. The Psalmist »lvL 4f^ s. 
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therefore addresses his prayer to Jehoyah, 
as present in the sanctuary : Give ear, O 
Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Joseph 
like a flock ; thou that dwellest between 
the cherubims, shine forth : before Ephrcam 
Pigaloj and Benjamin and Manasseh stir up thy 
ixxx. 1,2. strength, and come and save us. The ta- 
bernacle and temple were so maaifestly of 
th^ same nature, meaning, and use^ that a 
consideration of either will equally give us 
the true intention of both. 

Whencesoeyer it was that temples had 
their original, or when they first came into 
use, is of little consequence, I apprehend, 
to our present inquiry. Whether the wis- 
dom or God condescended to adopt a cus- 
tom already in use before the giving of the 
law, as some have thought (though not 
very easy to prove), or whether this fixii:ig 
the presence of Jehovah among the chil- 
dren of Israel gave occasion to the nations, 
neighbours to the Hebrews, to honour the 
presence of their gods in like manner, is, 
I think, hardly worth a long inquiry. It 
will be sufficient to take notice briefly of 
what the Hebrew ritual plainly directs 
as to this part of the worship ; for, these 
are what God thought fit to appoint by 
his own authority, and will appear to. have 
Bofficient reasons for their establishment, 
whether they had been in use, or had not 
been in use, before. 

I might observe, with respect to the 
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Egyptian chronology^ that all parts of their 
history^ so high as the Exodus and timed 
of Moses,^ are very uncertain at least, if not 
certainly antedated; and that all reports 
of the Greek historians concerning their 
affairs are too late in tinae, and their in- 
formations too imperfect, to have any au- 
thority, at the utmost can give but very 
weak conjectures. To leave, then, such 
uncertainties, it is well observed, on more 
certain principles, *' that two things are es- Nature of 
^' sential to the proper notion of a temple; * °"P®* 
*' the one, that it must be some house 
" Qt place separated for the use of somQ 
- ' deity, and consecrated by some solemn 
^' rites of religion to the worship of it ; 
'' the other, that it was a place where the 
*' deity dwelt, and manifested an extraordi- 
" nary presence in some way not common 
'* and usual */' Thus the Psalmist repre- 
sents the seat of God's presence, until I 
find out a place for the Lord, an habita^ v^tlm 
tmifor the mighty God of Jacob. cxxxii.5. 

The mystery of the tabernacle, says Cud- 
Dr. Cudwortb, was fully understood by the ^^^^ 
learned Nachmanides, who, in few words. Lord's 
but pregnant, thus expresses it: The mys- Supper, 
tery of the tabernacle was this, that it was gj**^' 
to be a place for the Shechinab, or habita- 

* E jam dictis intelligitur duo essentialiter requiri, 
ad templum coostituendum^ nempe dei proprktatenif et 
ejusdein inhabitationem, aut presentiam siugularem^ 
"^Sp&iceTf L hi. dissert, vi. p. ii!l84, 286. 
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tion of Divinity, to be fixed in; and this, 
adds Dr. Cudworth, no doubt, as a special 
type of God's future dwelling in Christ's 
hunuin . nature, which was the true She- 
chinah. 

You observe then, in general, that all 
the magnificence of the tabernacle and 
temple, of its buildings, ornaments, vessels, 
ministers, attendants, ofierings, sacrifices, 
and every part of the worship, which the 
ritual directed to be performed only at the 
temple, was on account of the Schechinah 
residing in the temple ; therefore God him- 
self gives this direction. And let them make 
me a sanctuary that £ may dwell among 
Exodus, them, according to all that I show thee, 
«▼• 3, 9. qfhr the pattern of the tabernacle. 

The ritual further directs the taber- 
nacle should be built with the richest ma- 
Exodus, terials, hoards of Shittim wood, overlaid 
"^- with gold, sockets of silver, rings of gold, 
and bars overlaid with gold, vails of blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen cf cunning work. In Solomon's 
1 Kings, temple the whole house was overlaid with^ 
iri. 21. in with pure gold. Particular directions 
are given for the building of the sanctuary, 
for making the mercy-seat, the ark, the 
table, the altar, the candlesticks, and the 
several vessels that were to be placed in 
the holy place. 

The temple itself was divided into two 
rooms, an outward and an inward: the 
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outward room was called the holy place ; i Kuigs» 
the inward, the holy of holies, the most ^^' i^* 
holy place, and the oracle. The LXX 
hive not translated the original word, for nai 
what reason I cannot conceive, when they 
had a .well-known one so ready at hand, 
by which they might have expressed the 
meaning of the original, fully and clearly ; ^•y^- 
as the place from whence the oracle of 
God was given, or the Word of Jeho^ 
vah went forth. 

This most holy place was a room of 
state of equal length, breadth, and height, 
or a cube of about twenty cubits (near 
thirty foot), all overlaid with pure gold. 
The holy place, or outward room, as an 20. 
antechamber to the Presence, was of equal 
breadth of twenty cubits (near thirty 
foot), but as long again, or forty cubits 1T< 
(near sixty foot) : both these were orna- 
mented in the highest manner with the 
richest materials. Some consider the mag- 
nificence and ornaments of these two 
rooms, as chiefly, if not only, meant as a 
furniture fit for the rooms of state, in 
which the King of Israel was to appear 
and manifest his presence by his glory. 
Tet others consider them as intended for 
instruction, designed to explain more dis- 
tinctly the nature, design, meaning, and 
use of the Presence itself. 

If you first consider the holy place, you 
will observe there were prepared for the 
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furniture of that room a golden table, H 
golden candlestick or lamp, and a golden 
altar. And be (Moses) put the table in the 
tent of the congregation, upon the side of 
the tabernacle northward without the vail; 
or to the right hand of the entrance into 
the holy place, the holy place fronting tbc 
east, as we shall presently see. And he put 
the candlestick (or golden lamp) in the 
tent of the congregation, over against the 
table on the side of the tabernacle south- 
ward; that is, on the left hand of the en- 
trance into the holy place ; aod, finaHy, 
He put the golden altar in the tent of the 
congregation, before the vail ; that is, in 
the middle of the holy place, near the end 
of the room or entrance into the most holy 
place or oracle. 

Here it will be proper to observe the 
situation of the sanctuary, with respect to 
the points of the heavens. The holy, and 
most holy place, were to the west of the 
entrance, or the building fronted to the 
east. So Ezekiel represents the idolatry of 
the Israelites : Behold at the door of the 
temple of the Lord, between the porch and 
the altar were about five and tiventy men, 
with their backs towards the temple of the 
'Lord, and thw* faces toward the east, and 
they worshipped the sun towards the east. 
Dr. Spencer thinks, this situation of the 
Hebrew temple might be taken from a 
custom of the Egyptians, to place their 
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temples in like manner ; but does not tbi 
Prophet intimate a truer reason, the cusr 
torn and practice of the idolatrous wor^ 
shippers of the sun to worship him toward 
the east ? 

Some, I believe, are justly charged 
with finding more mysteries in these 
things than the ritual designed. It should 
teach caution not to indulge imagination, 
but not make us conclude too hastily, they 
have no meaning at all. Dr. Cud worth, 
from one of the Hebrew doctors, observes, 
concerning the things thus placed in the 
sanctuary; '' The temple being as an house Cud- 
** for God to dwell in visibly, to make up*^^^ 
*' the notion of dwelling, or habitation, Lord* 
*' complete, there must be all things suit- Supper, 
*' able, to an house belonging to it; hence, sJ''^* 
*' in the holy place, there must be a table 
V and a candlestick, because this was the 
*^ ordinary furniture of a room, as the 
'' forementioned Nachmanides observes ; 
^^ he addeth a table and a candlestick, be^ 
^' cause those suit the notion of a dwell* 
*' ing-house.'* 

You will observe yet further, that the 
Kc^den table for the shew-bread was as 
an altar on which was laid an offering, in 
the names of the twelvp tribes of Israel ; 
so the ritual directs, And thou shalt lake Leviti- 
fine flour ^ aad hake twelve cak^ thereof: cus, xxir. 
two tenth-deals shall be in one cake. And *» ^» ^* 
thou shall set them in two rows, six qti a 
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rwUf Upon the pure table before the iMrd* 
And thou shcUt put pure frankincense upon 
each row, that it may he on the bread for 
a memorial, even an offering made byfre 
unto the hord. It seems^ as Bishop Fa-^ 
trick observes, an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord, because the frankincense 
which was put on each row of the cakes, 
was burned as an oblation to God, when 
the bread was eaten by the priests. The 
shew-bread then, and the frankincense 
upon it, were properly offerings of the 
whole nation of Israel to Jehovah their 
God. The ritual appointed meat and drink 
'offerings, as well as sacrifices of birds and 
beasts. The Apostle to the Hebrews alludes 
to the distinction of sacrifices, gifts, and 
Hebrews, offerings. If animals were offered, they 
were called sacrifices, anar ; or if the fruits 
of the earth, flour, oil, wine, frankincense, 
were offered, were called offerings ; meat- 
offerings and drink-offerings^ TVnsSi and 
A^^*?? h ^^^^* Hence you see the reason why a 
p.'^.^ * table and altar have much the same signifi- 
Mali 12 ^^^^^^* according to the Prophet, But .ye 
' htive profaned it in that ye say. The table 
of the Lord is polluted, and the fruit 
thereof, even his meat, is contemptible. 

You see reason to consider the golden 
altar of incense in like manner, as it stood 
nearest the most holy place, separated 
from it, and the Presence in it, only by a 
vail, or curtain. Upon this golden altar, 

4 
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incense Was offered every day^ morning 
and evening. " A figurer' says Mr^ Light- U^t. 
foot, "if you apply the action to Christ, of j^^^ 
" his mediation^ and if to men, a resem- c, xm * 
" blance of the duty of prayer/* It will $ «• 
be a figurative expression of prayer, or in- 
tercesdon, applied to either l thus the 
Psalmist usesit, Let my prayer beset hifwe iVxadLf^ 
ihkfe asincensef and the lyfiing up oj.my 
kanclSf as the evening sacrifice. Su John^ 
alluding to this part of the ritual, observes^ 
There wa$ given unto km (the angel) muck Rev. tii!^ 
incense, that he should offer it tviththe^^^ 
pr^wers of all saints upott the golden altar 
which was before the thronei and the smoke 
of the incense, which came with the prayers 
if the saints, ascended up before Cod out 
qf the angeVs hand. This explains the 
custom of the Hebrew church, that, when 
the incense was offering on the golden 
altar, the congregation of Israel was at their 
prayers, or the whole multitude qf the Luke, i. - 
people were praying without, at the time qf ^^* 
incense. Tbe ascending up of the smoke 
of the incense with the prayers of the 
^nts, may well signify the acceptance of 
their prayers, and that Jehovah as their 
God would answer their prayers, continue- 
ing to protect aad bless them. By these 
actions, then, the Whole church of Israel 
worshipped Jehovah, offered a tribute of 
honour to him, as Governor of the worlds 
as their God and King, who received them: 
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as guesta tp his table*— a proper rite to ex^ 
press his favour, and covenant with them. 
'' For the eating of sacrifices, which were 
** God's meat,*' as Dr. Cud worth justly ob- 
serves! *^ was a federal rite, between God 
and thoye that did partake of them, and 
sigaifiied there was a covenant of friend- 
ship between him and them.'* 
. Beiudes this golden' tableand altar, tiie 
ritiial alppointed a golden .candlestiek<" 
this candiestidLi or brandi of lamps, for it 
badievo^bcaniihes, one straight sjbafkin the 
middkt, and three bibncfaes going but from 
the middle l>rahch, on eadi side, at propar 
distanoei^, and wtdir proper ornaments^ ac- 
cording to the description of Moses : He 
made Me candlestick of pure gold: of beaten 
w6rkm(£de he the candlestick ; ms skqft^ 
and M^: branch, his bowlSf hie knops, and 
his flowers were of the same: and six 
branches going out of the. sides thereof; 
three branches of the candlestick out of one 
side thereof and three branches cf tht 
candlestick out of the other side thereof. 
These seven lamps, so called, ver. 23, were 
dressed and lighted every day at the time 
of the morning and evenn^ sacrifice, and 
ofiering of incense on the golden altar: 
from hence it should seem, it was intend- 
ed to express some part of the honour and 
Worship given to God by the churcfa> 
rather than a symbol of some blessing of 
the Presence, with the church; though 



khe Presence, mgenet^U was a symbol of 
special .gface and favoun Dr. Lightfoot*s 
remat-k is not therefore very certain : the 
perpetual Gght (of the lamps) resembled 
the word' and doctrine of aalvation, the 
light of thie Lord^ in which we see lighti 
The ficriptuTcs make the'candlestick?^ or 
lamps, to: resemble the churches ; sq tbey 
are es^plaihed to: St. John in his visioji; And Bev.K99» 
the seijencwuUeatiekswhkhtfiQu 8QW}fgt^ 
ere C^gmfy) the seven thmrChes* The two 
olive-trees^ and the two candlesticks fltand<» 
ing before the €k)d of the earth; )are inter- 
preted 'of the two wititessesi whidh^Wefe 
to prophiesy diiriiig iSbA period <^f afitt? 
christian comiption, in defentoe oftru^ re- 
li^ioa and true Christianity. And I wiU ^Bi^-^ 
gwe power unto fiiy two tuitness^, and ^ ^ 
they shall prophesy a thomand two hun^ 
dred and threescore days^ \ ehtjked i^ 
sackcloth: The representation of them aa 
cJivcH trees and candlestijckst scorns tftkeii 
i¥om the prophecy of Zechariab; The Zeduin 
ftophet'behdd the candlestick all of gold, ** ^ 
and his seven lamps> and seven pipes to the 
seven lampsf, and two. olive-trees, i>iie of 
ea<;h side ; these are explained to he the 14^ 
turo' anointed ones, that stand by the Lord 
of ihd whole earth. These sigmfy (says 
Mr. Lowtfa, very justly) ttoe kingdom and 
the priesthood, as they were exercised by 
Serubbabel and Joshua. The candlestick l^^ou 
fepresented the Jewish chuj:ch; the olvve? ^^^P'^^* 
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trees, a supply of oil, to keep it bright aii4 
6uming : and, to stand before the Eord, is 
the same as to minister to him. Light, as a 
proper emblem of truth and understandings 
of purity and holiness, might be an em- 
blem of Gbd*s presence in the church ; and 
M) it was; but I conceive not in the candle- 
stick; but in the glorious light of the She^ 
- chinah. The candlestick, as an emblem of 
the church, rather seems designed to ex* 
press with what truth and punty, under* 
standing and holiness, the church should 
worship God> how a people consecrated to 
God's honour and service, should appear 
as burning and shining lights in the wcMrld. 
- Josephushas suggested a thought which 
deserves notice, as coming froim such an 
author — that these • seven lamps, as they 
were according to the number of the seven 
planets, so they were designed to represent 
them, and so teach, that these glorious 
Kghtii of heaven, as creatures of the one 
God, the sole Creator of all things in 
heaven and earth, ^are to be considered 
joining with the church in showing forth 
JM^hus, iiig praises. So far are these stars from de* 
Juil serving religious worship, that they pay 
iILcx. religious honour to the one God, who 
alone is to be worshipped^ It is left to 
every one what credit is to be^given to thi» 
opinion of Josephus ; it was fit to mention 
it, as he was himsdf an Hebrew, and wdl 
acquainted with l&e histoiy and rites of 
his nation^ 
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Next to the holy place was the oracle^ Ritual of 
or roost holy place : this will deserve par- JJjJi "^ 
ticular attention ; for here was the pre-- piac^ 
sence^ the Shechinah, the glory of Jeho- 
vah, between the cherubim, over the 
mercy-seat, or the covering of the ark. 

The ritual directs this ark to be made Exod. 
qf Shittim wood : two cubits and a half *j^* ^^* 
uhaU he the length thereof, and a cubit and 
a half the breadth thereof ^ and a cubit ajid 
aJialf the h^ht thereof. And If^H: ihcdt 
overlay it withpuregold, within mdwitbr^ ... _ . . 
out fJudt thou overky it, trnd-jskeii^^fiiilh :':.:<:: 
upon it a crown of gold round about. The 
ark, then, was a chest or cabinet made of 
the finest wood, overlaid with gold, near 
four foot long, and somewhat above two 
toot in breadth and in height: round 
about this cabinet, at the top, was a crown 
or coronet of gold, in part *as an orna- 
ment, and in part to keep the mercy-seat 
steady, which was to be placed in it to 
QOYGT the ark. 

The mercy-seat is directed to be made 
of pure gold, as the ark itself, and just of 
the same length and breadth. The original 
word we translate mercy-seat, may signify mad 
either a covering or an expiation ;' as, in the 
langui^e of Scripture, to cover sins, means p^^j^j 
the same thing as to forgive them. The xxxii. i. 
l^XX have joined both these senses toge- 
ther, and expressed them by two distinct 'iv»nifMr» 
words. And there is fpU reason to show, the «'*^/*«»* 
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word in the original was intended in both 
senses, as a covering and as a propitiatory* 
The use of this ark is further expUimed 
ExoduBt in the ritual : An4 thou $haltput the metti^n 
^^* ^^' neatobfm upon the ark, and in the ark tmm 
shalt put the testimony that l.ihiMgim 
thee ; and there I mU meet mth thee, and I 
tviUconinmne with thee. The ark is there^ 
fore styled the ark of the testimony/, and 
very frequently the ark of the oovenantt be* 
qitf4Q)|seitableb of the covenant were put 
|^\9 it' 'Here also was the pot of maoMi 
/^^^ijtod^jifcefote the Lord, with Aaron's fod 
sfi»8s« that lHulde4« These well presecved tb<i 
memory of .Qod's faithfulpess to hid cgve^ 
nant^iththis people^ and the authority 
of hi» constitutions with them^ in settlii^ 
their priesthood, worship, and ritual; and 
of his mercy towards them, whoi his pre- 
sence was over the melt:y*seat, the propi* 
tiatory and covering of the ark, in whidi 
the t^blea of the law were placed, as the 
holy rule of his government, . but covered 
with a mercy-seat, ai| emUeqo of hiagraoet 
It is further to he observed, concerniog this 
£v*S' ^^^' ^^^ ^^ covering the meccy^^i^eat, Jkd 
u!m.' ^^ ^fudtmake two ehermiameqf geld, of 
heoten work shdlt thou make M<sm, in the 
two emhofthemerey-seai. ^pd, says the 
ntua\,mqkeonecherub)ontheoneetkiyaiui 
the other cherub on ihe other end: ^uenof 
the mercy- Mat shall ye niake the cherubim 
ff^thetw(f£^ther^. Jnd the diendnm. 
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^all stretch forth their wmgs cm high, 
eovering the mercy^ueat with their wings, 
and their faces shall look one to andthar ; 
towards the mercg-seat shaU the faces of 
the cheruhims be. Here was the presence 
and oracle^ between the Wiiigs of the che^ 
mbiii], and. the mercj^seat the covering of 
Hie aiic : from hence the oracle^ or word' of 
Jehovah^ was gtyen ; or, as ime'weli es^ 
pnesses 1t^ hence Jehovah spake to tfaie 
children of Israel by his Snecbinah, or 
oracle> as fcpm his imperial tfarbnej^ more 
impenUorh de irihunm hquebatur. 

There are many questions not easy to 
be- answered, eimcerning the form of these 
cfaerabiins. Joseph w was ctf opirfioti, hq joMphut, 
man could tell what they were like, for |^?hn^^ 
tfaeittiorm,.he says, was not like any thing c.ii;s. 
Imown by man* • Bochart (says Bishop 
Batriek) seems to me to speak judiciously^ 
when he says they were not , figures of 
mngeU^ but rather emblems, whereby the 
angelical nature was in some sense ex«* 
pressed Let Btfchiart express hia own 
meaning, in his own woids^ The cher^H 
•bittf were not images of God> as the calves 
of Jeroboam, nor of aniy angels, but em-* 
blems by which the angelioal nature was • 
40 ^aome manner expresi^ *^. 

* Pneterea cherubioi neque Dei pnoi kmigines, m 
-MtaU J^roboraui ne^neiaQgdoilin iiUki»,(K4^mblemata 
TOtiiis quibus ungelica iiatiii:a i|tciuM)ue eipritaebaUur^ — ' 
pochart Hkroz. P. I« c* xxxiv. foL iL p. ^» 

H4 
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If we take the form of the cherubim^ 
£n>in the description in Easekiel or the Re^ 
velatioQ, we ^U find such a mixed forait 
of a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle, with 
such aposition of wings, hands, and feet, 
as seems evidently to teach, the cherubim 
were not design^ to be a Ukeness of ^nj 
creature whatsoerer, but as a figurative 
and emblematical pepiesentation of aome 
qualities of the beings designed by thom^- 
. Thus, when the glorious light of the 
Shcchinah represented the majesty of Jeho^ 
vab, who is lights And With whom there is 
no darkness; the form of the cherubim 
might represent the angels of 6od^ accprd^ 
. ii^ to a great author, the highest beingy 
in knowledge and power, next to God *» 
. Hence, the strei^th of a linn, the useful 
labour of an ox, tne wisdom of a man, the 
jquipk sight and swift motion of an oiglq, 
were proper and significant emblems of 
tsuch knowledge and power^ in which the 
^ngels of Qod excelled, 
. ^ The most judicicHis of the Hebrew 
masters gives this m the meanii^ of the 
che^ubiqi^ and explains by it the reason o£ 
.placing them over the roercy-seat, in, the 
jnost bply place ; to confirm the doctrine 
of angels, and to teach thi« a3 an article «f 
faith, that all the angels of God, of what 

. . «, 

^ Siunatam «eciiiiduin DeuiQi scj^lfsni, el pottih 
^m angeloruiii.r-Spefi^r. 
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digtiityj order^ or power isqever, as they Maimon. 
mere the ci:ieatures of Jehovah, 50 they Jf^'^'p 
were the servants of Jehovah, miftisters in.c.xiv. 
attendant on his presence, in particiUar to p*476. 
execute his will, and acts pf grace, 99 Gp4 
aad Kiog of l£^rael^# How agret^l)^e t^ 
^hiii is the representation of the PssUmist ! 
The chaarUkU qf God are twenty thousimdi ^^"a 
even thomandsqf angels; the Lord %$ among \^^'^ 
them as in Sinai, in the holy place. Aii4 
again : And he fJehomhJ bowed the hed^ ^^ 
vemal^o, and came down; and darkness ^^ 
was under his feet; and he rode upon « 
cherub t and dsd ^y. Or again ; Bhss yf Pnim 
the Lordf ye h%s angels^ that exeel in ?"* *^ 
^ren^th, that do his emnnwidrnents, 
hearkening to the voipe qf his tuord. Blest 
y0 the hard all ye his hosts^ ye ministers qf 
his that do his pleasure. 

^ Ai hajus rei confirmationeni; praecepit Dens supra ' *' ^ 
msiuii duoru?^ aogeloritiD figuram ^BO^iVyjaJiewt^ti^ai '^ 

aiijj;elQruin iq ^imis homioum con&niapdaui, sfam se^ 
cnndus est articalus scientise, post fidem existeDtise Dei, 
principiumque prophetia^ et legis^ quod si una tantum 
^fbraifiiisMt, h, e; unitts tantum cbemMiii 'fofma* U 
^iftcile eilsi^ cautapn piraebttissety e3tisti|ii|ire eoim fgm 
potuisset, aq si esset figura Dei coleodi, sicut idoloiatr^ 
iaciunt/ vel ^uasi' angeli^ unicum tantum esset ifidivi* 
duarn, atqiie ita in multiplier errores iuducere. Diubs 
fmtism chern^iqos fatimm^ oum bac daclfmataane, Domi- 
nos Dens noster, Dens unus, extfn omne dubiiim, VfUnn 
furticulos posuit, quod angeli existant^ et illorum sunt 
multi, deinde oipnem cansam emuidi vel cogitandi, ac 
aiiUi Dei essenf sustnlit, dedarando, quod Dens sit 
pnus,^ onod ille bos mukos creavit. — Maimon. Jfi^j 
fffb. V, llL c. alv. p. 470. 
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This part of the ritual, then, taught the 
being of angels^ an order of spirits of 
higher dignity^ of greater power and per* 
^tion than ourselves, or our own spirits ; 
but teaches at the same time, they were 
nbt to be honoured as Gods, for all were 
the creatures, and servants of the one true 
God, the only object of worship. 

Hence you pelxeive the reason of the 
ritual of the Presence. The Shechinab, or 
glory of Jehovah over the mercy*seat, be- 
tween the wings of the cherulnm, is made 
the sole kebla of the Hebrew church, the 
|>lace to which alone, all the temj^e serviee 
' , and worship were to be addressed. Before 
the Presence, therefore, was the only altar; 
there all the rites of worship were per« 
formed : hence the Psalmist, when be ex- 
horts to the worship of God, uses such ex- 
Tuim pressioQS as these, Ea^t the Lord mir 
*'^^»^'God,andww'Mpafhi8fooMool. Exalt 
the Lord our God, and worship at his holy 
hilL 

ifere God appears in the glory of his 
^greatness and holiness, of his mareies and 
his grace, as we shall more clearly perceive, 
when we come to. apply this part of the 
'ritual to the designs for which tUs^law of 
Moses was given. 
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CHAP. IIL 

Bitualofthe Hebrew Worship. 

You have Been the ritnal of the holy, and Ritual of 
most holy place^ the seat of the Irosencc, ^ '^^- 
and kebia of worship ; consider now the ^' 
worship itself, as directed by the ritoaL 
This was to be performed in ^ the courts of 
the temple. Just before the temple there 
was a ^ce. of ground l£7 cubits long from lag^t- 
west to east, and 185 from north to south, l^^^pi^ 
near aoo foot long by 2oo broad. This c-imlT 
fore-court of the temple was divided into 
two; the court- of the priests was that ' - 
nearest Hie temple, and divided from the 
other^ or court of Israel, by. steps, and a n»* e.^ 
balustrade^ or sort of rails. In the inward "*^^ 
court of the priests w^as the great altar of 
sacrifice. There is a genieral <^ecti)»n 
concerning altars : An altar ^ earth thou Exodjou 
shaif make unto me, ctnd malt sacrifSce 2^fi5^^&i 
thersan thy bumt^qfferings, and thy peace-- 
^&ing$, thyiheepf mid thine oxen : in all 
plaee$' where I record, my name, I mil 
nhrae mnto thecy and I will bless thee. And 
^y than wilt make me an idtar of stone, 
tbini Aalt not build it 4^ hewn stone : for 
if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast 
polikted^4^ NmAer AaU thou go upby , 
utepii mda mine fdtar^ that Ay nahedne^ 
JMsnotdisfwer^thamn^ Skunehaveap- 
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plied this direction to the altar, before the 
Presence, in the tabernacle, or temple; 
but it seems rather to refer to such altars 
as they were allowed to make for them- 
selves before the tabernacle was erected ; 
fear, this direction was given before the di- 
rections for the tabernacle.. Altars made 
of turfs or loose stones, were very proper 
foT^ them while travelling . in the wilder- 
ness; they were soon set up, and soon 
taken down, nor was it proper thev should 
be left standing, lest the people should be 
tempted to use them as already consecrat- 
ed, in neglect of the only altar before the 
Presence. 
Sxsdtti, There is a particular order of the ritual 
nmi,8. for making this altar. And thm shaU make 
an altar qfSkUtim woodffive cubitsi hmg^ 
(Bmdjwe cubits broad : the altar shall be 
four-square, and the height therisofshaU 
he three cubits. And thou shaU make the 
htnrns of it upon the four corners thereof: 
his horns shaU be of the same : and thou 
shall overlay it with brass. This was the 
altar for the tabernacle, which was to be 
moveable with it ; but when the temple 
8 Chron. was the fixed seat of the Preaence^ ^md the 
^** ^* jsltar thereby immoveable, the dimensions 
of it are enlarged, and the materials seem 
to be all of brass, 
Exoduf , Tho ritual directed also to place a lav^ 
ux. I'B, of brass* or a vessel to hold a qusmtity of 
'^' ^' Wftt^ for Aanon, avd his sons, . to wasii 
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with^ for the savAt uses at aften/iVrds Sd« 
lomon's molten sea; a much larger vessel^ 
was placed in the court of the temple. 
Here, then, the ritual appointed the He- 
brew worship to be performed ; but for a 
better understanding of it> it will be ne* 
cessary to consider it in particular wheos 
two things are of princbal consideration^ 
the ministers of the Heprew worship, and 
the services they performed before the 
Preseiice. 

< The first thing, then, to be considered Aituti 
is the ritual of the persons appointed (or f^^ . 
the service of the tabernacle and templet andLe- 
these were the tribe of Levi, which tribe ^^« 
was taken from among the other tribes of 
Israel to minister before God. They were 
appointedwer the tabernacle qf testimony, Namb. 
md aver all the vessels theref^, and over ^M* 
all things that behng to it. Thev were 
therefore to have no portion in the inhe^ 
ritance of the land. God was thdr part ; Kamb. 
for he gave the chUdf'en of Levi all the xviii-SO 
tenth in Israel for an inheritance^ for their ^^* 
service which they serve. The Levites 
were by an act of the children of Israel 
consecrated to this service^ to perform it 
as for them, and in their name. So Moses 
is directed by the oracle : uind thou shalt Numb. 
bring the Levites before the Lord, and the ^^' ^* 
children of Israel shall put their hands * "- 
upon the Levites, and Aaron shall offer the 
Levites bqfore the Lord, for an offering qf 
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tie iMldrem ^flwraid^ tkat they may exe^ 
cuieH^ tenicd ofthm Lord. This Mason 
of consenting the Levites^ is more dis- 
VunhfiiL tiiict : FoT th^ (the Levites) are wholly 
^^ gw^^ ^^o Me, frofk among the children 
qflirael; 'instead of such as open every 
womh, even instead cf thefirst-^bom of cdl 
the children qf Israel, I nave taken the» 
17. unto me. Fbr all thefirst-bom of the chiU 
dren ff Israel are mine, both man and 
beast ; on the day that I smote every first* 
bom in the land of Egypt, I sanctified them 
i9* for myself. And I horn taken the Levites 
^ for all the first-bom of the children of 
Israel. In giviAg the whole tribe of Levi 
in the room of the first-bom of the chil« 
dren of Israel, here was a veiy useful me- 
morial besides other great reasons, of a 
▼ery memorable aet of 6od*s power and 
goodness, which laid them under peculiar 
engagements to the service and honour of 
Jehovah, as their God. This service of 
the Levites is however appointed a lower 
service, as they were a gift to Aaron and 
his sons, to do the service of the children of 
|8i Israel: Which they were to have perform- 
ed, if the Levites bad not been taken in 
their room. But Aaron and his sons were 
placed in an hieher degree : so the oracle 
P^y^i to Moses. Ana take thou unto thee Aaron 
^""^ ^' thy brother, and his sons mth him, from 
among the children of Israel, that he may 
minister tome in theprieUfsqffici. Hence 
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it^pears the Hebrew ritaal appointed one 
0f the tribes of Israel for the aenrioe of 
God at the tabeirnacl^ and one family of 
that tribe to minister in the priest's office 
before God. 

What was the general natore. of the Ritual 
priest's ofSae we learn from the description ®^*^ 
of the offioe of Aaronr Jlnd Aaron was ^e* food, or 
pareted, that he should soMSttfy the most miniiten 
holy things, he and his sons for ever, to ^^^ 
hum incense before the Lord; tO' minister i Chroiu' 
uni&Jmm, and to bless in his name for euer. »^ w. 

As there was a distinction between the 
Priests and Levites, there was also a dts«« 
tinctton among themselves.' Aaron and 
his snceessors, as hi^ priests> had many 
pecidiar pirrik^s, awve the other priests. 
They had' a precedency in rank and dig-* 
mty, were distinguished by ric^r gar- 
meotSi and hy some of the more solemn 
acts of senrice, which none were privU^ed 
to perform but the high priest alone; as 
to ehter into die holy of holies on the day 
of atcAvetnent^ and to consult by the Urim 
imd Tbnmmim. As this was me first mu 
nister of religion in the Hebrew worship^ 
the ^taal is careful to give many directions 
conoeming his quali&xitions^ his conse« 
cmtion> and performance of his office, of 
very good ose; as will afterwards more 
fully appear^ to preserve the knowledge of 
the true God and of true veligiony to pre« 
vent the prevalence of idolatry, and to 
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prepare the way for the Messiah, who was 
to be a greater high priest, as well as of a 
better order than this of Aaron. 

1 . Then the ritual has prescribed sontie 
previous quaiifications, before they could 
be admitted into their office. Whatever 
might have been lawful, or in use or prac« 
tice^ before thb ritual, with respect ' to 
ofieriog of sacrifices, the case was altered^ 
when the ritual confined it to the family; of 
Aaron, even with exclusion to all the other 
families of the same tribe of LevL Before 
this constitution, as learned men have ob-« 
served> it is most probable, every person 
Was a priest, so^ar as to ofier sacrifices for 
himself; so* Cain and Abel offered thetr 
own sacrifices ; nor is there any reasori to 
think they brought them to Adam, as head 
and prince of the family, to ofier £ar tbem« 
But m sacrifices that were not persona]^ 
and which were offered for families, it ia 
likely the head and father of thefamiljf 
acted as priest : so Noah and Job CK^red 
sacrifices, each as father and priest of their 
families. Moreover, when sacrifices were 
offered for yet larger societies, consisting 
of several families, as cities or nations^ 
Outram the custom seems to have been, as most 
^Sacrif. natural and rational, that the prince, or 
j 3^^ * chief of such society, offered the public aa* 
crifices to God. So Moses, as prince of 
Israel, at the consecration of* Aaron and 
bis sons, not only invested him with the 
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priest's garments^ and anointed him with 
the anointing oil, to sanctify him, but he 
slew the offering; and Moses took the bloody lf?7»«* 
and put it upon the horns of the altar round ^"'' ^^' 
about with his finger^ and purified the altar; 
and poured the blood at the bottom of the 
aUaTy and sanctified it, to make reconcilia'- 
tion upon it. In like manner he had before 
ofiered the public sacrifice, in confirmation 
,of the covenant between Jehovah and the 
people, Exod. xxiv. 6, &c. This easy and 
short remark will, I think, show what was 
the custom in the. most ancient times^and 
explain the reason why different persons 
are represented as the priests or sacrifiqers. 

But when Moses had invested Aaron and 
his sons in the priest's office, it belonged 
only to them to ofier : Thet/ shall wait on Numb.iiu 
their pries fs office, says the ritual, and the ^^' 
stranger that cometh nigh shall be put to 
death. Every one was a, stranger, accord- 
ing to the ritual, who was not of the son's 
of Aaron, though they were of his tribe, 
the tribe of Levi. So it is explained in the 
case of Korah and his company, who were 
so exemplarily punished ior seeking the 
priesthood. Their" censers , were hallowed 
for a sign unto the children of Israel, /o^ a Numb. 
memorial to the children of Israel, that no ^^^ ^* 
stranger, which is not of the seed of Aaron, ^' 
come near to offer incense before the Lord. 

It w^as then a necessary qualification for Q«f^**- 
the priest's office to be of the seed of Aaroa; for*S« 

1 
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besides which, there were also some other 
considerations of their birth and persons, to 
qualify them for the execution of their 
office, as the priests of Jehovah, for the 
honour of a family made holy by a near 
approach to the Presence; to remove idola- 
trous customs, and to prevent the invention 
of more. 

The ritual therefore directs. They aJwU 
not take a wife that is an whore, or profane; 
neither shall they take a woman put away 
from her husband, for he is holy unto h$s 
God. The law for the high priest goes 
furthei^, and appoints, a widow, or a de^ 
vorced woman, or profane, or an harlot, 
these he shall not take, but he shall take a 
virgin of his own people to wife. 

This ritual directs an extraordinary and 
more than common care to preserve the 
families of the priests in reputation and 
honour, from every thing that might dis- 
grace them as profane, or lessen the distin- 
guishing dignity of their office, and so dis- 
honour the name of Jehovah too ; as the 
daughter of any priest, if she profane her- 
self by playing the whore, is said to profane 
her father also. To preserve, then, the ho- 
nour of this family, and keep it from any 
mark of disgrace, they are not to marry 
any profane person, or a person born of a 
marriaige declared by the ritual profsine, as 
the daughter of a priest, by a woman that 
had been divorced, or a profane person; 
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who, according to Selden, is a person bom 
of a woman whom it was not lawfiil for a 
priest to marry*. 

The Hebrew masters^ according to the 
samekarned author, understand by a whore, 
any* woman who is not an Israelite, or an 
Israelite with whom a man had lain, whom 
she could not marry according to law, or 
who had lain with a profane person f. 

The Romans were used to regard the Alexand. 
honour of marriages, so that none were ^dro^^' 
accounted honourable or lawful, but be^ Lii. c.5. 
tweencitizens. TTie like constitutions were 
in Greece, and other cities eminent for their 
wisdom. Now, to preserve the honour of 
a family, especially ennobled by the imroe* 
diate service of the God and King of Israel, 
would much serve to excite a care to keep 
up the purity and dignity of their charac- 
ter, and the respect due to it. Here is no- 
thing appointed, but what the wisest na- 
tions have accounted honourable ; nothing 
like the monstrous constitutions of the Ma- 
gians, that they were fittest for the highest 
<^ces of priesthood, who were the issue of 

* Qufenata est ex us quae sacerdotibus jungi rite 
nequeant, profanus est, qui nascitur ex coitu sacerdoti 
interdicto. — Selden de Success, in Pontif, Vol. II. lib. ii. 
c. £. p. in. 158. 

-f" Zona (seu scortum) in lege memoratum, fomina 
est quascimque non est Israelitis, aut Israelitis, quacum 
concubuit vir, cujus nuptiae ei ex interdicto omniuoi 
comniuni interdicuntur^ aut quocum concubuit profianus. 
—■Idem, ibid. p.m. 159. 
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the most detestable incests^ whose mothers 
conceived by their own sons. It was 
worthy the care of this ritual to remove all 
such evil customs, and prevent the intro- 
duction of any like them, for the future. 
To be The ritual, for the further honour of the 

aifnata!^ priests* character, required them to be free 
ral bie* from any natural defect or blemish in their 
®***^ bodies, which might make their appearance 
in their high office mean and despicable in 
the eyes of the people : Therefore the Lard 
spake unto Moses, saying, Whosoever he he 
that hath any blemish, let htm not approach 
to offer the bread of his God ; for tvhatso* 

xxi?i6, ^^^ ^^w h^ ^^ t^l ^'^ ^ blemish, he shall 
17, 18. not approach. The particulars, to avoid 
mistakes or uncertainties, are set dowoi 
and may be seeh in the following verses. 

The ritual here provides for the greater 
honour and dignity of the service of the 
sanctuary. It permits those who had na- ^ 
tural blemishes, but which were not moral 
defects, to eat the bread of his God, both of 
the most holy, and of the holy; only he shall 
not go in unto the vail, nor come nigh unto 
the altar, because he hath a blemish, that 
22, 2S. he profane not my sanctuaries. 

These natural infirmities were not con- 
sidered, as Bishop Patrick observes, as legal 
impurities, rather as incapacities for the 
exercise of their office ; and herein, says 
Ainswof th, the blemished had a privilege 
above the unclean, who might not eat of 
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the lioly things. However, as such ble- 
misli^s made it unseemly for them to offi- 
ciate before the Presence, the ritual took 
care the service should be performed in a 
manner more expressive of reverepce to the 
presence of Jehovah. The decency, in this 
respect, so long settled in the courts and 
presence of princes, will easily point out 
the respect and honours due to the court 
and presence oif Jehovah, which always 
carry with them moral instructions of great 
and profitable use, as we shall more fully 
see, in. its proper place. 

2. The ritual required of all who were Conse- 
found worthy to minister in the priest's of- ^^^^^^ 
fice, that they should be regularly invested of priesu. 
in it, and settled in particular all the rites 
of investiture. This put a stop to all ima- 
ginations of their own, and to all supersti- 
tious and idolatrous ceremonies, which the 
maxims and customs of their neighbour 
heathen nations might introduce, either as 
to the nature of their idols and daemons, or 
as to the service and worship supposed 
most acceptable to them, in which there 
were many magical rites, in particular as 
to the form and colour of the garments in 
which they officiated ; in which they placed 
great hopes of better acceptance, and fell 
into many dangerous superstitions. The ri- 
tual of consecration is therefore wisely very 
particular, though it consisted principally 
jm the following things, of easy and instruc- 

.13 
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• tiv« meaning, as well as most proper to 
prevent all superetitious rites and idola- 
trous customs. 

These chief rites were, washing them 
with water ^ putting on the garments of 
their priest's office, applying the blood of 
the ram of consecration to their ear, their 
hand, and their foot, and anointing them 
with oil. And at the beginning, when 
Aaron and his sons were first consecrated, 
there was an acceptance of them to minis- 
ter in the priest's office, by the glory of 
Jehovah, or the Shechinab, before the 
whole congregation of Israel. 

Let us see briefly how the Scriptures 
themselves describe this part of the ri- 
tuaL 
Levit. ^nd the Lord (Jehovah) spake unto 

viii. 1, 2, Moses t sayings Take Aaron and his sons 
with him, and the garments, and the anoint- 
ing oil, and a bullock, for a sin^t^eri^s 
and two rams, and a basket of unleavened 
bread, and gather thou all the congregation 
together unto the door of the tabemojcle ff 
the congregation. When Moses had done 
as the Lord directed, and the general as- 
sembly of Israel was met, be acquainted 
^« them, this was what Jehovah had com- 
manded to be done > so that the following 
investiture was performed by Moses, the 
whole congregation of Israel present, as 
Exodus, consenting and assisting; as if they had 
xix. 8. said, as on a like occasion, And all the 

4 
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people answered together^ and said. All that 
the Ltord hath spoken unto us we will do. 

The first rite made use of by Moses, as The ri- 
the Lord commanded^ was this : Arid Moses ^^^^^ 
brought Aaron and his sons, and washed with 
them with water. The natural use of water, "^^^f ... 
for cleanliness, to wash off all sorts of dirt 5.^^ '^"* 
or filth, that would soil the body, made it 
of constant use, and of great' service, espe- 
cially in those warm eastern countries: This 
was. a very easy representation of purity, 
and might readily be applied to signify pu- 
rity of heart, as it visibly made the body 
clean ; the use of water, therefore, soon be- 
came a religious rite, and was established, 
as by universal custom and consent, a cere- 
monial denoting purity of mind, or an heart 
purged from iniquity. Hence diVers bap- 
tisms, or kinds of washings, were so com- 
mon among all nations, as well as with the 
Hebrews. Thus the Roman poet, so well 
skilled in the ancient rites and ceremonies 
of his nation, and of the heathen worship, 
represents his hero as unfit to carry the 
images of the gods, while defiled with blood, 
after a battle, till he should be purged, by 
washing in running water ^. It was a re- 

* To, genitor, cape sacra manu, patriosque penates. 
Me, beilo h tanto digressum & c^ede recenti, 
Attrectare nefas^ donee me flumine vivo 
Ablucro. Firg. JEneid. 1. II. v. 717. 

I 4 
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ceived custom^ in like, manner, for persons 
to wash themselves with water, before they 
sacrificed : whence the common expres- 
sion, I go to wash myself, that I may sa- 
crifice ; I will now wash, that I may per- 
form the sagged offices of religion *• 

It was no wonder a rite of so plain 
meaning, and so proper instruction, should 
be of so general use, or that the wisdom 
of God, when it was to give the Hebrews 
a ritual, should make such use of water, 
one rite of it, when putting away the 
filth of the flesh, so properly put them in 
mind of the answer of a good conscience 

1 Pet. iii. towards God, as St. Peter reasons concern- 

31. ing Christian baptism. 

It may be proper just to mention here 
this general observation concerning all the 
rites of the M osaical ceremonial, that they 
are instituted as rites, and to be used as rites 
only. The instructions they taught, pro- 
moted true religion and real goodness, as 
will appear more fully in another place ; 
but here we are to remark and keep in 
mind as we go along, that it is. a general 
rule of interpretation of every ceremony of 
the ritual, that it was fit to give useful in- 

* Ego eo lavatum^ ut sacrificem . Plaut. Anlular. iii. 
6. 43. NuDC lavabo, ut rem divinam faciam. IdtMy ibid. 
iv. a. 5, 

The reader may see more in Saubert de Sacrificiis, 
p. 222* 
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stnictionSy or to guard against idolatry, or 
prepare for the more perfect and more spi- 
ritual state of religion under the Messiah. 
Thus Moses, in consecrating Aaron and his 
sons to the priest's office, brought them 
before the presence of Jehovah, and before 
the congregation of Israel, and washed 
them tuith water. 

The next rite in the consecration of the Investing 
priests, was to put on them the proper gar- ^f** *J** 
ments appointed for them in their*service : gar- 
the law gave express command for making ments. 
these garments ; the directions were so par- 
ticular, that no room might be left for pri- 
vate fancy and invention, or introducing 
the superstitions of idolatrous worship into 
the worship of Jehovah. The garments 
directed by the ritual were eight : four were 
usually called the linen garments, and 
were worn by all the priests ; the other four 
were usually called -the golden garments, 
because wrought with gold, together with 
other very rich materials. These holy gar- Exodas» 
ments, made for glory and for beauty, were "^F- ^ 
peculiar to the high priest, and only worn 
by him when he officiated. 

The use of these garments was required 
by the ritual, on pain, of a very high pu- 
nishment : j4nd they shall be upon Aaron 41 
and his sons, when they come in unto the 
tabernacle of the congregation, or when they 
come near unto the altar, to minister in the 
ho^ place, that they hear not iniquity and 
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die ; it shall be a statute for ever unto him, 
and his seed after him. 

The linen garments which were worn 
by all the priests, were breeches, coats, 
girdles^ and bonndts* 
Lroen The ritual directed Moses, And thou 

breeches. ^^^ malte them (Aaron and his sons) linen 
Exodus, breeches, to cover their nakedness ; from the 
xxviiu42. loifis even unto the thighs they shall reach. 
This rite took care they should be decently 
covered, whatever gesture of body might be 
used in their duty, and effectually prevent 
such indecencies as are observed to have 
been used as honourable and as religious 
rites in the worship of Baal-Peor*, that the 
priests, in officiating, should uncover those 
parts which common modesty teaches to 
conceal. Here was a grave and decent gar- 
ment appointed for the priests, fit for the 
service of their ministry, and very proper 
to prevent indecency, either through acci- 
dent, or superstitious design. 
Lmen Another garment appointed for the 

^t- priests was a linen coat : And for Aaron s 

xxviihS). *^^* '^^" shall make coats ; accordingly, 

Exod. ' they made coats of fine linen cf woven 

XXX1X.27. t^o^^^ for Aaron and his sons. This coat is 

4. called a broidered coat, or a checkered 



* '^ Gentium quidem profanarum flamines, quse oc- 
caltari maxime decebat, coram Pehare aperiebant/' 
says Dr. Outraih, from Mliimon. and Kimhi. Outram 
de Sacrif, 1. 1. c. 5. | S. * 
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Imeh^y not such as is used for sbirts and 
body-linen, but like diaper or damask, or 
thi(ik checkered linai, in use for tables. 

Another garment directed for the use of The 
the priests, was a girdle, different from the ^-J^**' 
curious girdle of the ephod, one of the gar- 
tnents peculiar to the high priest. This 
curious girdle of thie ephod was msude of Exod. 
Jine twined linen, and blue, and purple, S*"' 
and sca/nlet, and needle-worh. The com- 
mon girdle of the priests seems to be plain, 
without the blue, purple, and scarlet, and 
seems well described by Dr. Lightfoot, ajs ibid, 
a long linen swaddle, which many times 
is about them, over their caps, and down- 
wards ; a garment serviceable for warmth 
and strength. It is usually represented by 
the Hebrew writers as a sort of linen 
sash, of about four inches broad, and above 
sixteen yards long, and so might be wouqd 
round their forementioned coats, in very 
different manners, as occasion should call 
for. 

The last of the garments appointed for Prieste* 
the common priests, were bonnets ; and bonneu. 
bonnets shalt thou make for them, says the Exodui, 
ritual : these were a sort of linen caps for "^"^•*^- 
the head, represented as a sphere cut in . 

» * 

* The LXX render it x»'»'*'»» wt^vtifitnov, wrought, as 
it wer(e, with knots ; Dr. Outram, Camisia utique lino 
facta, manicata, & opere tesselato texta, qus ad pedes 
usque promittebatur ; and our learned Dr. lightfoot 
calls it a diaper shirt. 
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two, and one part put on the head*. Jose- 
phus represents it as a cap made of linen, 
twisted several times round, and smoothed 
by a covering of otheir linen, by which it 
was so fastened to the head, that it could 
not fall off in the time of officiating ; so 
that it seems such a covering of the head 
as continues the custom of the eastern na- 
tions to this day, that is, a sort of turban. 

Besides these garments of the priests in 
common, the ritual had provided richer 
and more glorious garments, for the high 
priest. These, by way of distinction, were 
called the golden garments, because 
wrought with gold, as well as purple and 
scarlet. Thejse were four — the robe, or 
robe of the ephod; the ephod; the breast- 
plate, in which was set theUrim andThum- 
mim; and the golden plate for the mitre. 

The ritual directed the robe to be made 
after this manner ; And thou shalt make the 
robe of the ephod cdl of blue: and there shall 
be an hole on the top of it, in the midst 
thereof; it shall have a binding of woven 
work, round about the hole of it, as it were 
the hole of an habergeon, that it be not rent* 
And beneath upon the hemqfit, shalt thou 
make pomegranates, of blue, and qf purple, 
and of scarlet, round about the hem thereof; 



* Rotundum pileolunii quasi sphera media sit divisa, 
& pars un^.ppnatur i|i capite^.ti^ram GFaeci,,& nostri 
appellant. — SigQnius de Repuh, Hebr. h V. c. ^, 
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and bells of gold between them round about. 
And it shall be upon Aaron to minister ; ^^ 
and his sound shall be heard, when hegoeth 36. 
in unto the holy place before the Lord, and 
when he cometh out, that he die not. This 
coat of the ephod (according to Dr. Light- 
foot) " was without any sleeves, and con- Temple 
" sisted of two pieces, one of which hung f^^^®* 
" before, and the other behind ; in the 
'* middle there was an opening, through 
" which they put their heads ; from the 
*' collar, downwards, the pieces were part- 
*' ed, and his arms came out between them ; 
*' at the lower end of either of these pieces 
" were thirty-six little golden bells, with 
'* clappers, and pomegranates of needle- 
" work between every bell: seventy-two 
'' bells in all." This robe was blue, or the 
colour of the air. Hence Josephus and 
Philo, very reputable authors of the He- 
brew nation, represent it a sky-colour, or 
as a sky-blue. 

Another part of the garments peculiar Ephod. 
to the high priest was the ephod : concern- 
ing this the ritual directs. And they shall Exodus, 
make the ephod of gold, of blue, and of e—i^ 
purple, of scarlet, and fine twined linen, 
with cunning work. It shall have the two 
shoulder^pieces thereof joined at the two 
edges thereof; and so it shall be joined td^ 
gether. And the curious girdle of the ephod, 
which is upon it, shall be of the same, ac^ 
cording to the work thereof even of gold, of 
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blue, and scarlet, and fine twined linen. And 
thou shalt take ttvo onyx stones, and grave 
on them the names of the children of Israel, 
six of their names on one stone, and the 
other six names of the rest on the other stone, 
according to their birth ; uAth the work of 
an engraver in stone, like the engravings of 
a signet shalt thou engrave the two stones, 
witn the navies of the children of Israel : 
thou shalt make them to be set in ouches of 
gold. And thou shalt put the two stones 
upon the shoulders of the ephod,for stones 
if memoricd unto the children of Israel. And 
Aaron shall bear their names before the 
Lord, upon his two shoulders, for a memo- 
rial. 
Temple According to Dr. Lightfoot, " the 

nSS^^* *' breadth of this ephod was the breadth of 
' the back, from shoulder to shoulder, and 
it hung bdiind him, from his arm-holes 
" to his feet ; from it there came two pieces 
*' under his arm-holes, and met together, 
*' and clasped over his paps. It had two 
/* shoulder- pieces also, which went over the 
priest's shoulders, and were fastened to 
the ephod behind, and to the girdle be- 
" fore, and so the ephod hung low behind, 
^* and came but short before. Upon these 
^' shoulder-pieces were two beryl-stone«, 
" in which the names of the twelve tribes 
were engraven. ^Upon these shoulder- 
pieces there were two bosses of gold, near 
to these stones, into which two gold 
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" chains^ which tied the breaSt-plate to the 
^' ephod, were fastened, that the breast* . 
'^ plate and ephod might not be parted/' 

The breast-plate, with the Urim and Breast- 
Thummim placed in it, was another gar- pjatewith 
nient peculiarly appointed for the high Thum-" 
priest. The ritual thus directed : And thou ™i«i- 
sJialt make tJiebreast-plate of judgment with ^yj^*^ 
' cunning work ; after the work of the ephod 
thou shalt make it; of gold y(f blue, and of 
purple, and of scarlet, and of fine twined 
linen thou shalt make it. It was to be a Exinluf; 
span square; four rows of stones were to xxfiii;ij. 
be set in it, and the stones were to be with 
th^ names of the children of Israel^ twelve, 
according to their names, like the engrav- ^i. 
ings of a signet, every one with his name, 
that they he according to the twelve tribes. 

It is directed also, this breast-plate 
should have chains and rings of gold, by 
which it was to be fastened to the ephod, 
that the breast-plate be not parted from the 
ephod. This breast-plate, then, according 
to Dr. Lightfoot*, *' was a rich piece of ibid. 
*' cloth of gold, an hand-breadth square, 
" double, and set with twelve precious 
*' stones, in four rows, three in a row : 
" these," he adds, *' are called Urim and 

* Huic insert® erant 1^ gemmas per 4 ordities di- 
gestae, quibus insculptse eraot nomiaa filiorum Israelis, 
quas ipeas nomine D*oni DilH appeilatan fiiisse, videtu^ 
Uquere ex Exod. xxxv. 9, 8& coUatis £xod. xxxix. 10, 
Juevit. viii. 8. — Reland Ant. Heb. Part II. c. i. p.. 132. 
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*' Thummim,Exorf.xxviii.3o/' Most learn- 
ed men agree with Dr. Lightfoot in this opi- 
nion ; Reland, in particular^ gives some 
reasons to confirm it, as what alone is ac- 
cording to the pattern and directions given 
by the law : and it must seem very strange, 
that the law should be quite silent on a part 
of the priest's garments, of so principal use 
as the Urim and Thummim, when it is so 
particular ip every other part 
Patrick "It is observable,** says Bishop Patrick^ 
•». 1^^^* " that he (Moses) saith nothing here in 
^*"* • ft this place of the precious stones, but only 
^' mentions Ufim and Thummim; as inJE^r- 
" odtts, xxxix. 10, where he describes the 
^' same thing, he makes mention only of 
*' the four rows of stones, but saith not 
" one word of Urim and Thummini; which 
** I look upon as a proof they were all 
*' one." This seems more likely than the 
conjectures of some learned men, without 
any authority ^from the ritual itself, and 
founded only on very uncertain criticism. 
Some have imagined they were a kind of 
teraphim, or two little images, which gave 
the oracle. So Spencer represents the 
opinion of Castro* He difiers from him, 
as supposing but one image, not two ; and 

* Non i veritate, sine ratione saltern speciosa ab- 
erravit author noster, cum simulachra duo quorum 
UDum Uriniy alterum Thummim dicebatur, ad hoc 
oraculi tradendi munus, consecrasse, dixerit. — Spencer, 
1. III. Dissert, vii. 353. 
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his own sentiments he thus expresses^ that 
Uriw was an hollow instrument^ or a little 
image in human shape, formerly ealled 
theraphim * ; and that Thummin was taken 
from a custom among the Egyptians, where 
the chief judge was used to wear a collar 
round his neck, to which was fixed a sap- 
phire image called Truths as he observes 
ttom ' JBlian and Diodorus f . Le Glerc 
represents it as a collar of jewels, of pre- 
cious stones and pearls, which hung round 
the high priest's neck, and came down to 
his breast %• But since the ritual is so par- 
ticular, and yet makes no mention of any 
collar of jewels, or any images of any form, 
6n account of the ritual we ought to con- 
sider them as conjectures only. Nor, in- 
deed, is there need of a further inquiry, 
when the jewels engraved with the names 
of the twelve tribes will sufficiently show 
the propriety and use of the ritual, in ap- 
pointing this garment for the high priest. . 

This account of the Urim and Thum- Civil Go- 
mim seems greatly confirmed by the man- ha!!^! 

• 

* Urimattteni, ut iiide ordiamur/instrumentuin con- 
cavum, decore fabricatUm, simulachrum forte, parvulum 
effigiem bumanam referens, Theraphim antiquitus ap- 
pelTatuniy fuisse videtur. — Ibid, 341. 

iMKAfATw Tot«yaXjyi« AXii0ti«. Spencer, 1. iiL dissert, vii. p. 388. 
;|; Pneterea fiat collare, carbunculis et unionibus con- 
stans, quod ad pectus Usque Aharonis semper pebdebit, 
cum sli9^tuarium ingredietur sacra facturus.*-*Le Clpx 
in locum* 
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ner in which the answer was giyen, not 
' hy any shining of the stones or voice of an 

image, but by an audible voice from the 
Numb. Presence, or Shechinah ; as Masea heard 
!^ the voice of one speaking to him from 
Confvu. 9ff 'Ae mercy -s^t. And so it is justly 
155, &c explained by Dr. Frideaux. 

Mitreand ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^J garments with 

golden which the high priest was invested, was 

plate. ^ mitre, ^on , which was a plate of pure 

gold, with Holiness to the Lord engraven 

Exod. OQ ^(* ^^ '^^ ^^(^ make a plate of pure 
xxviii. gold, and grave upon it like the engravings 
^' ^^* qf a signet, Holiness to the Lord; and 
thou shalt put it ofi a blue lace, that it mwf 
he upon the mitre, upon thefore-front of the 
mitre shall it be. This mitre of the high 
priest is generally understood to di^Eec 
something, but not much, from the bon* 
nets of the common priests. It might be, 
likely^ made of more folds of linen, and 
complicated after a di^rent manner, as is 
usual in the turbans of the eastern people, 
which are of very difierent fcHms, ac- 
cording to the ditterent qualities of the 
persons for whom they are made. 

Seme have found out many mystical 
meanings, by allegorizing these garments, 
and every part of them. I am only to ob- 
serve the real meaning and intention of the 
ritual : I shall, therefore, leave you to find 
out other meanings, if you have a mind 
to know them, in the authors themselves; 
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yet the reasons given in the ritnalj the 
ritual explained by the Prophets^ and aA 
evident fitness to answer the wise designs 
of the ritual^ will deserve your attention^ 

The ritual gives one reason ; And thou £zoc(uf , 
shalt make holy garments for Aaron thy *™*** ^ 
brother for glory and for beauty. And the 
same reason is given for the garments ap< 4a 
pointed for the sons of Aaron, or the 
priests in general. 

These garments^ made of fine linen, of 
cloth of gold, blue, purple, and scarlet^ 
interwoven with beautiful flowers, were 
certainly yeiy ornamental and graceful. 
Now, it was a decency becoming the pre- 
sence of Jehovah, the King and God of 
Israel, that they who waited upon -him 
to minister immediately in the Frajence 
should appear as decent as the servants of 
^e princes and kings of the earth were 
used to do in their courts. It Was a rnark 
of respect to the persons on whom they 
waited, to be served by persons of some 
distinction, who should be di'i^tinguished by 
a decent and a graceful dress, as one paf t 
of that reverence and respect required in 
the Presence. It was fit these persons^ vvho 
were called to a nearer attendance on the 
Presence, should be considered by' the 
people as honourable on aecoutit of thek 
office, and therefore to have such robes 
of oiBce as should be decent hnd orAa* 
mentak \. 

K 2 
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It was, moreover^ wise in the ritual lo 
appoint^ in particular^ ahd*with exactness, 
what these garments should be. It could 
not be safe to leave the choice of the gar- 
ments, in which the priests were to minis- 
- ter before Jehovah, to their own imagina- 
tion : it was of importance to stop at once 
the superstitions which would, most pro- 
bably, arise from an unrestrained invention. 
How many were the superstitious rites of 
idolatrous worship in this very article? 
Every god had his proper vestments for 
his priests ; in some cases, men were to 
worship iti the dress of women, and wo- 
^ ifkcn in the habits of men ; of which su- 
perstitions we shall see something further, 
in a 9iore proper place : only let us here 
observe a good reason, why these directions 
for the priests' garments were made a part 
of the ritual, and the observance of these 
laws so strictly required by it. When 
nothing was let*t by the law to private dis- 
cretion, it was a necessary act of obedience 
due to the law to observe it carefully ; it 
was not a bare omission of the use of a 
rite or ceremony, for which reason, some 
pretend, the law punished it with so great 
severity ; it was moreover a disobedience 
to the voice of the oracle, to the authority 
; of the presence of Jehovah among them ; 
not only in itself a moral crime, but such 
an one, as in its consequences destroyed 
the authority of the whole law, and threat- 
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ened an entire subversion of the constitu- . 
tion of the Hebrew church and worship. 

You will further observe of these gar- . 
ments, that the Holy Scriptures themselves 
refer them to a moral instruction, as em^ 
blems of that purity of heart, those virtu- 
ous dispositions of mind, which are the 
true b^uties and real ornaments of the 
soul, which are as graceful to the mind as 
the garments of the priests were to their 
bodies; concerning which St. Peter ob- 
serves, the]^ are, m the sight of God, of i Pet iiL 
great price. The spirit of prophecy in *• 
like manner explains the meaning of fine 
linen : And to her was granted that she Rev.xix. 
should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and ^* 
wtdte ; for the fine linen is (or signifies) 
ike righteousness of saints. It seems ^n 
easy and natural instruction, if the priests 
were to be washed with water, that their 
bodies might be dean when they appeared 
if) the presence of Jehpvah, their hearts 
were also to be cleansed from such lusts as 
defile the soul. If the priests were to be 
clothed with garments ritually holy, in 
which there was engraven Holiness to the 
Lord ; -this plainly directs that the priests 
should al86 be clothed with righteousness, ^^. 
according to the Psalmist; or that their ^*»^^- 
SQi}ls should be adorned with true righ- 
teousness and real holiness, when espe- 
cially they were to appear in the presence 
of the holy, blessed God. 

K8 
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^ In a ivord^ theqe garments^ appointed 

for the piieste by the Heine w ritual » were 

proper, decent, and graceful, free from all 

superstition in' themselves, and a wise 

fenqe against the superstitions of th^ 

neighjbours, teaching usefyl, moral instinic** 

tion, and answering all the wise designs 

for which the Hebrew worship was to be 

ritual. 

Anoint- When the priests were thiis washed 

^* with water, and invested with their robes 

of office^ they were to be anointed. Th^i 

Exodui^ ^says the ritual) sh(dt thm take the gnami 
xxi^« 7. 2^ ^/^ g^ p^j. ^ i^p^n ^ baadf ^md 

anqinf him. This anoiqiing oil was oil* 

xxiL 29, oUvei in which the principal s^ces wene 

|*f fi?^ to be infused with which the taberoacle 

^d vessels, as well as Aaron and his sons, 

were to be anointed to consecrate them^ 

and was appropriated to tb^ religions iise«r 

ss, ss. qphe ritual forbid the common use of k^ 

or even the composition of any thing 

Ijl^e it. 

Ill the 9(Jemn conseeratiofi of Aaron* 
Xevit. l^ses accordingly took th (mmting mh 
IT; li ^ mmntpd tne fa^^rmcks and authffi 

wc^s therein, (ffid sq^u^tijlkd thorn. And hi 
. sfirinkled thereqfupm the^tarifgventim^, 
and anointed the fUtar, and all hi$ vessels, 
hpth the laver and his footf io san^t^ 
them. 4nd he pqur^ of the anoiniif^g o%i 
upon J^^roti^ heodf md ammted him #9 
^ifimtify Am. The$^ ceremooks/ptMfoyme^ 

5 
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by the command^ and in the name of 36^ 
hovah, naturally expressed a consecration, 
by God's audiority, to sanctify tfaem for 
God's service ; it taught the proper author 
rity, and gave encouragement to hope the 
qualifications suitable for the discharge , of 
the office to which they were sanctified^ 
So just is the observation of a judicious au«» 
thor, th^t the holy anointings had the sig** 
nification of honour and joy, of holii^ss 
and inspiration of the Holy Ghost ^. The 
Psali)iist speaks of the oil of gladness, l^ou Psalm 
lovest righteousness, and katest wieked^ ^^•'^* 
ness ; therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee unth the oil of gladness aibofue 
thy fellows. Therefore, in allusion to the 
compoeition of this holy oi], all thy garr g, 
ments smell cf myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, 
the principal spices used in it. And thus 
(he Son of God is represented as the Mes* 
fiiah and Christ, both whieh mean God's 
anointed, and is CKpJained, that Gad J^» ^* 
^iveth not the Spirit by measure unto him; * 
an^ again, that God anointed Jems of AQt», z. 
Nw&ar^h mth the Holy Ghost, and with ^ 

Cer. Here we have again a plain rite of 
wn use and meaning, to show the a(ir 
thority ojf the persons o^ciating, and en^ 
eeoragement to hope the qualificaticps 
neeessary for the discharge of their tiSkcQ^ 

*^^ ^9^u\i )iut^n? u9pjeatun> sacrjun^, ut honori^s et 
^a^H sij^n^Gc^tioQehi^ ita ^anctitatis et t^a^Cbi diiriiil, 

K4 
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throY^h the blessing of God^ who thus 

called them, by anointing, to their office. 

Here we have a rite free from all superst{« 

tion, as well as of useful meaning, well 

fitted to keep out every superstition, which 

had found out many compositions, and in 

particular ointments of wonderful magical 

powers and virtues, as the prindples of 

idolatry, imposing on the credulity of the 

vulgar, persuaded them to believe ; and a 

rite which prepared the mind to receive 

the Messiah, as in the fullest meaning the 

Lord's anointed. 

c«we- The last ceremony of consecration 

ofthe'^ which the ritual directs, is a threefold sa- 

priests by crifice, a buUock, and two rams : the bol* 

••*^*^- lock was a sin-ofiering; one of the. rams 

for a bumt-Q^ring ; the other, called the 

ram of consecration, was a peace«ofier- 

ing; and therefore Moses directed Aaron 

Levit. and his sons to eat it, with the bread that 

^* ^** WM in the bwiet of consecfatian. 

The ritual directs, in the first place, 

I^^i^*?. And thou ihalt cause a bullock to be brougM 

lai nil' before the tabernacle of the congregation; 

li li. ' and Aaron and hiii(m8shaU put their hands 

upon the head (^ the buUock ; and thou dudt 

kill the buUock btfore the Lord, by the door 

qf the iiJ^emacfe of the congr^ation. And 

thou shalttake of. the blood of the buUocip 

and put it upon the horns of the altar with 

thy Sanger, and pour all the blood beside 

fJie bottom of the dUar^ And thou shtM 
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take iiU the fat that covereth the inwards^ 
and the caul that is above the liver, and the 
two kidneys and the fat that is upon them, 
and hum them upon the altar; hut the flesh 
of the bullock, and his skin, and his dung, 
shalt thou bum withflre unthout the camp; 
it is a sin-offering. This sin-ofieriug was 
an atooement. for Aaron and bis sons^ 
who were then to be consecrated priests to 
Jehovab. Tbey were first to be purged 
fiioin their sins by a sin-o£Fering; that they 
might be fit to appear in the presence of 
the holy, blessed 6od» or, as Dr. Outram 
speaks, in the words of Rabbi Levi Ben 
Gerson, /^ You are to observe the reason 
'' of the order in which these sacrifices 
'* are. appointed to be offered: the first 
sacrifice is a stn*(^ring for the expiation 
of their sins, of which only a little of 
^' the fat was ofiered unto God (to whom 
'* be praise), because they who were to <rf- 
*' fer (the priests) were not as yet worthy, 
^'from whqin Gody should receive gifts 
'* and offerings *.'* 

Aaron and his sons are. directed to. put 
th^r hands on the head of this bullock. 
This ceremony was attended, in the sin«r., 

/^ Ob^ervari debe| ratio orAois qoo facta arant hm^ 
9aciri6cia; nam primuiD omoiuin, in peccatorqiu eif^iar . 
tionem, factum erat sacrificium piaculare, cuius nihil 
nin aUquanta adeps, Deo (cui laus) offerebatur, quia 
offereutes nondnm digni erant, k quibut Qeut munus tk 
doDuin Wfiipereij'TTOutrafh dt Sacrif. 1. 1. c* ,& § i* 
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oi&ring for the children of Israel, with an 

es;pre£S confession of sins ; it was directed 

Lenuxn. jthat Aaron should lay both his hands upon 

the head of the live ^oat^ and confess over 

them all the iniquities of the children of 

Israel, and all their transgression in all 

their sins, putting them upon the head of 

the goat. The Hebrew masters represent 

the form of this confession after such man- 

^y^^ . ner as this : I have sinned ; I have com* 

worth OB mitted iniquity; I have trespassed, and 

^P^^ done thus and thus, and do return with 

repentance before thee ; and with this I 

make atonement. Mr. Le Clerc observes, 

llie rite itself would signify a confession of 

sins, though not expressed in words ^ 

. The next sacrifiM:;e directed by the ri- 
^oal was an whole burat-ofiering : Thou 
shaltako take one ram, and Aaron and hh 
mns shall put their hounds upon the head df 
the ram. And thou shall slay the ram, and 
thou shall take his blood, and sprinkle it 
roundabout upon the altar. And thou shalt 
burn the whole ram upon the altar ; it is a 

Exodus, *«^^^?i!f^^^£ ^^o If^ Lord, it is a sweet 
xxix. 15, seanmr, cm offering made by fre unto the 
16 — 18. Jjurd. 

Concerning this sacrifice as a burnt- 
9^efing, an olering of sweet savour, you 
»jay observe, it was offered to God as 
froJQi persons restored to hi$ pe^ce, and 

^ Hoc s^Itfem con9tare videtur,.JluiQC ijMifm ntnx%, 
confessiouem peccati, tacente licet sacerdote, fuisse. — Le 
Cler^ in loc^ 
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received into bis favour^ as a sw^t savour 
of rest and peace ; 4)r> according to R. Levi 
Ben Gerson;^ " after tbej were now pu- 
" rified, that it might appear they were de- , 
" voted to the holy ministry, they sacri- 
*' fiiced an whole burnt-ofiering, wluch waa 
^' all fiivipn unto God (to whom be praise) 
'^onnis altar*," 

The last sacrifice was most prc^rly 
called the sacrifice of consecration : the ri«- 
tual directed, Andthop. shalttake theqthfir Ex^j^ 
Toniy and Aaron and hk sons shcUl put th^r "«• l* 
hinds on the head of the ram* Then shaft 
thou Mil the ram, and taJke of his blood, and 
put it upon the tip qfthe right ear qfAaron^ 
and upon the tip €f the right efir of hi§ 
9onf, and upon the thumb of their right 
hand and upon this gr§at toe ff their right 
footp and sprinkle the hlood upon the qMqt, 
round about. And ttu^u shfiU tq>he qf tho ^* 
bkqd that is upon the aifar, and of the 
QTm^ting ailf and sprinkle it upon Agron^ 
Qn4 Upon hi§ garments f and upon Me sonsi 
(md upon the garments qfhis sQffs with himi 
and he fhqllbe h(dloiped> ^nd his garmentSf' 
and his sons, and his fipus* garfnents uAtk 
him. This sacrifice was used in part, you 
see, 9^ an offering to God, and therefore 
^e bipod ^ spriofel^ pij his altar, ^nd ip 

(futr^ de Sacrif.l. i. c.5^^5. 
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part as a consecration of Aaron and his 
sons to the priest's office^ and therefore the 
blood of it was sprinkled on them and on 
their garments. 

The ritual yet further directs concern- 
ing this ram of consecration, that, besides 
Exodu^ ^hat was offered on the altar, a portion 
S8. was to be reserved for Aaron and his sons, 
SL as of the sacrifices of peace^ofierings. 
This was to be dressed in the holy place ; 
9£^ and then the ritual adds, And Aaron and 
his sons shall eat the flesh of the ram, and 
the bread that is in the basket by the door 
qfthe tabernacle of the congregation. This 
sacrifice is. to be ended with a feast upon 
part of it, of which no stranger was to 
eat, only Aaron and his sons, as now re* 
ceived into God*s family by their conse- 
cration ; or, *' after the whole burnt- 
*' offering they offered a peace-offering (in 
**» which a part was given to God^ a part 
' *' to the priests, and a part to the offerers) 
*^ for this end, that it might appear they 
*' were admitted to the same table, they 
*' now being accepted of God, and re- 
*' ceived into his favour*." 

* Salutare demque i|t sacruii) epqlam, quo Dei &•> 
milis initiarentur. Or, as he um the words of R. Levi 
Ben GersoDy Post holocaustum autem sacrificinm, nnifle 
salutari (cujus pars Deo, pars sacerdotibus, pan offeren- 
tibus dariy selet), cqm id finem offerebant,^ ut eos jam in 
gratiam apud Deum, eosque acceptos esse coDStaret, ut 
cofDmuoi cum iis mciisa utereiitur.^^Otf^am 4e Sacrif^ 
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Every one so easHy perceives the in- 
struction intended by touching tb^ right 
ear, the thumb of the right hand, and the 
great toe of the right foot^ that it will be 
sufficient to mention^ that. it admonished 
the priests, now consecrated to God and hi» 
service, to hear the word of Qod with 
attention, to be ready to do the will of y 
God to the utmost of theii^ power, and to 
walk in the ways of God*s command- 
ments in their whole conversation. Every 
one may easily understand the meaning m 
such rites of consecration as these, and 
with a moderate attention may discover 
the other wise designs of their institution ; 
which will be consmered more particularly . 
in the Third Part. . 

The Levites also^ though not priests^ Coose* 
yet had their consecration ; as, Theif were 2^jSL^ 
given to, Aaron and his sons from among rites. 
the children of Israel, to do the service of Nuinii.' 
the children of Israelin the tabernacle qf^°^*^^ 
the congregation. This reason is explained: 
For all the frst-bom of the children of 
Israel are mine,- said Jehovah to Moses : 
in the day that I smote every first-bom in n, 18. 
the land of Egypt, I sanctified them for 
myself And 1 have taken the Levites for . 
all thefirst'bom of the children of Israel. 
When the first-bom of the Eg^rptians 
were destroyed, the first-born of Israel 
were saved. They owed the service of 
their liy^s to Jeboyah that saved them ; 
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btit in lieu of that service, and to keep the 
memory oi it, with the reason why that 
service was chie, the Levites were sancti* 
fied to God in their room. 

They were, therefore, to be initiated 
into their office, as well as the priests, the 
sons of Aaroi). In the first place, they are 

Numb, directed to be cleansed : Take the Levites 

^^^•. from among the children of Israel, and 
cleanse them: lliis cleansing was to 
tprinkle water of purifying upon them: and 
'^^ let them shave all their fiesh, and let them 
wash their clothes, and so let them be clean. 
®* They '^ere then to offer one young bullock, 
with its meat-offering, even fine flower 
mingled with oil, and (mother young bul- 
lock for a sin-offering : or, as it is after* 
Wards expressed, these were to be offered, 

' . *2^ the one for a sin-offering, and the other 
for a humt-offering unto the Lord, to 
make an atonement for the Levites. When 
these sacrifices wcfre ready, the ritual di- 
9. rects that the Levites should be brought 
before the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and the whole assembly of' the childr&n cf 
Israel together. Then follows the signifi^^ 
cant and solemn rite of their dedication : 

10, 11. j[fi^ fJiQ^ gj^alt bring the Levites before the 
Lord; atidthe children of Israel shall put 
their hands upon the Levites, and Aaron 
shall offer the Levites before the Lord, for 
an offering of the children of Israel, that 
they may execute the service, of the Lord. 
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The uses for which the Levites were of-* 
fered to Jehovah were rnany^ and of great 
importance. It was oi consequence to re- 
present it so to themselves and to the chil't> 
dren of Israel. The honour of the Presence, , 
and the service of the tabernacle, the study 
of the law, and instruction oNf the people 
in it, required many hands and all tbeif 
time. The ritual very properly ind wisdy 
directs, that this should be a solemn act of 
the people in full assemUy, as well as ol* 
Aaron as- priest. The children of Isrtiei^ 
by putting their handtf upon the Leviteif 
recogniise the i^ht of Jidxovah to the ser^^ 
vice of tfa^ first-bom as their God and 
King, that whatever service the Leviteii 
were appointed to perform, might have 
been required of them as a personal ser^ 
vice. This amounted to a personal con* ^ 
sent and^ ratification of their appointment 
to their services in their room, and a tacit 
promise and agreenient they would own 
them aa such. 

The other rites are so evidently instruc- 
tive of the reverence and holiness of all 
who approach the presence of the holy 
God, in his holy place, that there is hardly 
need to mention it \ to be sure, there is 
tieed of no more than j ust to mention it. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Ritual of the WbrsJiip before the Presence. 

You hare seen how the ritual directed the 
priests and Levites to minister before Je- 
hovah. The next thing observable in the 
ritual is the worship it directs^ or how 
they were to minister before the Presence, 
and wherein their service did consist. Now, 

Exodoc^ as Aaron and his sons were sanctified to 

V minister to Jehovah in the priest's ofiioe, 

so we have a very just account of the 

priest s office by the Apostle to the He- 

Heb.v.L brews: For every high priest^ taken f rim 
among men, ii ordained for men inthingn 
pertaining unto God, that he may both o^ 
fer gifts and sacrifices for sins. Ofierings 
and sacrifices were in fact the principal 
parts of the priest's office/ of. the public 
and national worship, both occasional and 
stated. It will be necessary^ then, to ex- 
amine carefully the nature of this worship^ 
in order to understand the wise designs of 
> it^ from its true intention and meaning. 
Sacrifices of all sorts, and ofierings of 
every kind; were outward actions express-* 
ingsome inward sentiment or afiectionof 
men s minds with respect to God : some 
had a regard to God as the Creator, Pre- 
server, supreme Governor and Lord of all, 
whom all were to acknowledge, ^nd to bo- 
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ftourassuch. Such were the burnt-offerings, 0«tfa" 
especially as distinguished from the peace- ^YTx/ 
offerings and. the sin-offerings. The peace- a. 2. 
offerings were offered unto God, as the 
Giver of all the blessings of life, whether 
blessings already received, in which they 
were to be sensible of the goodness of God, 
and.to acknowledge it by some acts of re- 
spect and honour, or whether they were 
blessings they desired from God as of his 
goodness and favour, which they were to 
ask therefore of him, and to hope for from 
him, as the Lord of all, and Author of every 
blessing of providence* In the one of 
these sacrifices they gave thanks unto God 
for present mercies, in the other they of- 
fered up their prayers unto God for future 
blessings, and mercies yet to come ; finally, 
the sacrifices called sin-offerings and tres- 
pass-offerings, were offered unto God, as 
the righteous Governor and Judge of the 
world, offended with all iniquity, with 
every transgression of the laws of righte- 
ousness, and with every sin, and as the 
righteous Governor and Judge of the world, 
who will visit iniquity^ transgression, and 
sin, so as not to let j:he sinner go unpunish- 
ed; but who will also shoiv mercy, and 
abundantly pardon, when the wicked shall 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts, and return unto the Lord, j- ^ i. 
according to the rrophet. 

Hence the iseveral sacrifices of the law 
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appear to answer with exactness tiie seve- 
ral parts of prayer. They express in ^ sig- 
nificant rite, what prayers express in words, 
an humble confession of sin, thankfiil ac- 
knowledgments of mercy and goodness, 
dependence on God^ and hope in him for 
all future blessings, or an honourable ac«- 
knowledgment of God, as the Creator, 
Benefactor, supreme Lord, Governor, and 
Judge of the whole world. 

As such, then, the gifts, ofierings, and 
sacrifices of the Hebrew ritual are indeed 
expressive of the most natural, proper, and 
useful acts of true religious worship, an 
acknowledgment of the several characters 
and relations of God as the object of wor-> 
ship, and express the sentiments and affec- 
tions of an understanding and devout wor- 
shipper *. 

But more fully to discern the meaning, 
wisdom, and usefulness of these rites, it 
will be proper to consider some things re- 
lating to them more distinctly. 

This general account of sacrifices will 
teach us to reduce them conveniently to 
three heads — whole burnt-ofierings, peace- 
offerings, and offerings for sins. 
Whole The whole burnt-ofierings seem to have 

fe^bgs^ ' been, as the most ancient, so of the most 

m 

* Porphyry gives the same general notion of wor^ 
nhip by sacrifices^ either to the honour of God, or to 
give him thanks, or to ask of him some good we waut 
or desire, as Grotius observes on Levit. i. 9* 
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general us^, arid te ahs w6tall theirrtentioris 
of sacrifices. Peace-ofierings, and differittgs 
for sin, as distinguished ifrotn* whole bruriit^ 
oiSFerings, were rattier pecilliarcbhstitutionb 
of the Mosaical ritual, than of patriarchal 
use. In ahfcii^tit times; acdbrdihg to the 
leatpefd Dr, Oil tram *, Whett no oth6r sa^ 
orifices were iri* use but Whdle burnt-offfer^ 
itigs; this on^ kind of sacrifibe was ap- 
plicablej according to each persori^s inten- 
tion, to every part of ndtUral Worshipi attd 
was petitibh, thanksgiving, ^nd propitfe- 
tibti. This may ajJi^ar in the use of tneiti. 
Thus Noah offered' burnt-offerings as a 
thanksgivrrig to God -for his preservalidh 
from the flood ; and the Lord said, Neith&r Gen. viii. 
will I again smite any 7nor& every thirig ^^t «!•, 
living as I have done. - Job offered burnt- 
offerings as propitiatory, or offerings for 
sin; for* Job said. It may he that my sons job, i,5. 
have sinned arid cursed God in their hearts. 
Balaam made use of a bilrnt^offering as a 
peace-offering, to ask the blessing of God 
for Balak and the princes of Moab, and to Num. 
obtain leavetocurse'thechildren of Israel, xxiS. i*, 
as their enemies. The Hebrew ritual ^^ 
wisely preserved this most ancient rite of 
sacrifice, and confirmed in particular the 

* "ED/Unvero in pfiteordiis miind), cum niilla'essent 
saclifida 'nisi- boldcausta* fieri solita, hoc idem suciificii 
f ^iHia et tvWy erat, et ivx«f<r'xoir, et cuivis, ut cuique vi- 
«iiin esset, cultus naturalis generi, adhibituiti.— 04£^ram> 

I. 1. C. X. S. %j% . 
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distinguishing rite, that all should be burnt 
Levit L upon the altar : And the priests shall hnng 
*^* in all, and burn it upon the altar; it is a 

burnt sacrifice^ an offering made byjire, of 
a sweet savour unto the Lord. 
Pcace-of- ' Besides the ancient burnt-offerings, the 
ftrings. Hebrew ritual appointed other offerings, 
which were called peace-offeripgs. These 
were designed either as petitions to God, 
the Author of every blessing to every crea- 
ture, that he would be pleased, of his fa- 
vour, to grant them the blessings they de- 
isired for themselves, and which they ho- 
ped to receive from him, as his gi^ and 
through his favour, or as expressing their 
gratitude and thankfulness to God for their 
present blessings, in acknowledgment they 
were owing to God's favour. Their name 
shows their meaning, D^lD^tt^signifying peace 
or prosperity. They are accordingly ren- 
dered by the LXX hvcrio^ (rwlriptif, sacrifices 
of salvation. Some peace-offerings there- 
tight- fore, as Dr. Lightfoot observes, " were 
T^^'ni ^' offered in way of devotion, as free-will 
Servwe, " offerings to continue or to compass 
I. viii. § 4. " peace with God ; some in way of thanks-* 
*' giving, and these were for prosperity, or 
*' good obtained already; and some by way 
*' of vows, and these were offered, that 
*^ prosperity or vgood might be obtained 
*' for the future ; for this division of peace- 
<* offerings into thanks-offerings, free-will 
*' offerings, and offerings for vows, is held 
^< out by the law.'* I^vit vii. 
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The Hebrew ritual appointed also par- Sacrifice* 
*ticular sacrifices for sin : these were called ^^^ **"• 
by difierent names, nmn and amn, which 
our translators render sin-ofiering and tres- 
pass-ofiering. The ritual of the sin-o£Fer- 
ing directs. If a soul shall sin throuffh ig- LcYit. ir. 
norance against any of the commandments ^> s* 
of the Lord, concerning things which ought 
not to be done, and shall do against any of 
them, if the priest that is anointed do sin 
according to the sin of tfie people, then let 
him bring for the sin he hath sinned, a 
young bullock, without blemish, unto the 
Lord for a sin-offering. 

There was a difference between tres- 
pass-ofierings and sin-offerings, though in. 
many things very much alike* " Trespass- nVn ovn 
^' offerings," says Dr. Lightfoot, " were of •*"^0"^ 
*' two kinds-'— a doubtful trespass-offering, 
*' and a trespass-offering undoubted. The 
'^ doubtful trespass-ofiering was when a 
^^ man had some reason to doubt, whether 
'' he had transgressed the law or not ; as if 
*^ one had eat fat at table, but was not 
'^ certain whether it was such fat as it was 
^* lawful to eat, or unlawful by the ritual ; 
*' for they might eat the fat of beef or 
'^ mutton, but not the fat of the inwards ; 
if he eateth one of these fats^ he know- Lighu 
eth not whether— wfor this probability, foot, 
that he may be under guilt, he is to |^^ 
bring a trespass-coffering suspensive." Lviii, f k 
The (Certain trespass-offering was foir , 
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Lcj?}t. vL trespasdles which were certahily determined 

Levit. V, ^^^ known, as for a .thing stakpa or detaici- 

16. ed, for ^acxiiege4 jth)Citreap»8*offenog.con- 

xS^ao. ^^*^oin^ A bQQd-maid, the tTQafnasSroSeruig 

Numb.vi. of theiiTftzaritcs, aadvfijoaJly, the txe^pasfi- 

J^ .7 oferije^ cwf the lepen Someof.tfwe^res- 

10. *^^' passes w€i:e a .fcriown uncIeaDJoess, otbers 

for such .trespasses ^ co»hi haidly.be ^h* 

known to ^t^e peraood thpmselTeJs who 

were guilty jof \theiii ; for jnstapce/ in tiie 

trespass of ^.^hiftg stolen, or denying a 

trusty J^a soul sin, and commit air&pjiMi 

agamst the Lord, and lie unto a neigk^mr, 

in that which was delivered hmB\i0 keaspf 

or in fellowship in a thing taienjoavay by 

violence, or have deceivm his neighoour, 

or hath found that whick tvas hft, andUetk 

concerning, it, and sweareih falsely ,\ in any 

Levit. vi. ^oU thes^ thfli a "si^^ 

2« in* These .were si^ns. for which jtnen could 

not well pleffd an CKuse jof igndraoce;: in- 
advertency, or doubt: the cixx::uihstance in 
this trespass, for which, in this case, an of- 
fering .was aJlqwed to be oflfered to make 
an atonement for him before Me Lard^ and 
it shall befoTgiven him, . se^ms to be this, 
that>it was'fit to give jencouragement to a 
voluntary contession of iiuch tJ*e^fmsses as 
cauld not be otherwise provednpon the 
dfiender, for the sake of justice tk> the in- 
jured, by restitution with afurtherjcompen- 
sation, and tp bring the al&nder to a sense 
and confession of hisown ^guilt, profitable 



to himself land: a icseiul example to^blhesa. 
Tb^hins^thtn, and trespasses for which sa- 9^^^ 
erifites were allowed and appointed by the ficiisf ll 
ntual^ were eithec such as wiere committed c. ziiL 
HhGQUgh ignorance, or. which others would ^ <• 
ha.v]e been, in ignorance of^ if they had not 
been . discovered and made known by the 
&ee and voltintary confession of the of^^ 
fender himself. 

As the litual directed these . several what to 
kinds of sacrifices^ which give so much be offered 
Ught. to^ their design and use^ and the wis- ^^^^ 
dom ofi both ; it also very wisely ^rescrib« 
od.wbat tbk^ should be ofiered^ as gifts 
and sacrifices. These were to foe ^ in part 
Imjig^creatures of- beasts or cattle^ or birds, 
and in {lart of the fruits of the^earthr jcom, 
wine; cnl,. frankincense. 

tThe, ritual dioecfeed the use of ^ve sorts Live 
of living creatures, three of cattle and two ^'^^^ 

of birds. If any man of you (says the ri- * 

tual) bring an f^ering ufUo tha Lafd, you 
$hail bring your offer%ng of the cattle^ even ^eyit. i. 
ofJhe .herd and of the flock. If of the 2. 
herd, it-was of the ox ki^d ; if of the floek, 
it was. <^*the sheep or of the goats ; if of 
biids,. it .was. eilherr turtle-doves, or young 
pigeons: tbe turtle-^doves w^re to be 
gi:»iwn,>the pigeons* to be ypung, without 
any x^egard to sex ; hut sacrifices of the 
herd^orfiock had regard to sex as wdl ai^ 
age. 

You see, then,- the ritual; by "fixing what 

1-4 
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animals should be offered, prevented every 
thing a superstitious fancy might introduce 
in the choice of them, as it had done 
among their heathen neighbours. It di- 
rected such as were clean, allowed for food 
of most common use, tame, domestic, and 
most easy to be procured : thus, though 
Deuter. Other creatures, as the hart, the roe- buck, 
xiv. s. and the fallow deer, were allowed for food, 
yet only the ox or bullock, the sheep and 
the goat, were allowed, for sacrifice. 

As sacrifices were confined to these 

kinds, so what was to be chosen out of 

these kinds was to be perfect, without any 

blemish or defect. Whatever hath a ble-- 

mish, that shall ye not offer, for it shall not 

3adL20. ^^ acceptable for you. How easy is the 

reason — that what is o^red unto God's 

acceptance, should not be unworthy of it, 

by any blemish or defect ! 

Offerings Besides the sacrifices of living crea- 

fniite^of '^^^^» '^^ ritual directed offerings of flour, 

the earth, oil, and wine, the fruits of the earth, a 

proper tribute to God, who gave them 

their land and all its increase : these were 

called meat-offerings and drinks- offerings, 

for which there is this general direction : 

suTv^s. ^y 9ff^^^^f ^^^ ^y bread for my sacri- 

* JkeSy madeby fire for a sweet savour unto 

me, in their due season. This was the tenth 

*• part of an ephah * of flour for a meat-^of'- 

^ Aq ephah was a measure among the Hebrews near 
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feringy mingled with the fourth part of an 
fnn^ beaten oil; and the drink-qffering S. 
thereof shall be the fourth part of an hin 
for one lamb ; or there was appointed the 
same quantity for each lamb. In the holy 7. 
phce shall thou cause the strong tmne to be 
poured unto the Lord for a drink-coffering. 

The meat-o£Ferings were of several sorts, Levit. H. 
of which the ritual gives a very particular ^' ^* 
account ; some of flour, oil, and frankin- 
cense, without being* any ways dressed: the ^ 
roemorial of this was to be burnt upon the 
altar, but the remnant to be Aaron's and 
his sons*. Some were to be baked in the ^ 
oven, called unleavened cakes or wafers ; 
some were baked in a pan or a flat plate; 
some in a frying-pan, or raised on the sides : 
the memorial of these was also to be 
brought to the altar; the remnant was for 
Aaron and his sons. 

It is further ordered. No meat-offering $. 9. la 
which ye shall bring unto the Lord shall be 
made with leaven^ for ye shall burn no lea- 1 1. 
ven nor any honey in any offering of the 
Lord made by fire ; but it is expressly re- 
quired, every oblation of thy meat-offering 
shalt thou season with salt, neither shalt 



an English bushel: a tenth part will be about three Eng- 
lish quarts. Au hin was a measure somewhat more than 
six English quarts : a quarter of an hin will be about three 
pints; from whence the other proportions are easily de-» 
termined. It may be observed here, that a log, another 
Hebrew measure mentioned in these directions, was the 
twdflh part of an bio, very near an English pint. 
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tJwu suffer the gaft of the covejff/aMi ^ ti 
13. Qod to be Jacking frorn Jl^ .meat^of^ 
faring. 

The Israelites owed the frakfiilness 4>f 
their land> the incxease of their lCohi, 'and 
wiiie^ and gll^to the coatiaaalhlessiAg aad 
care of 6od*s proyideoce. It was fit th^ 
should acknowledge such goodness of God, 
and these o^rings wece ^Tery significant 
expressions of it; or, in the words of Bishc^ 
Patrick on the place, '* Thej were otfeced 
as .a grateful acknowledgment unto God, 
that they held all they possessed of him, 
as their sovereign Lord, whom they sup- 
plicated also bereby>.that he would be still 
V mindful of them^ that is, be gracious to 
^^ them/* As these - sacrifices were i to be 
also feasts, in some of which the.priests,in 
others the offerers had. their part, it was 
proper they should be attended with meat 
^d drink o&rings* Being thus entertained 
at God*s table, they had a> declaration . of 
peace and friendship bet\yeenGodand them: 
hence Bishop jPatric^ ob^rves, |he salt iof all 
sacrifices was called the salt of theeovenant, 
to signify, as men were used to ^at anddrink 
together, in making covenants, and as salt 
was always used at table, so God, by these 
ofierings, and a feast ypon Ihem, d.id tes- 
tify his covenant with those, who were in* 
vited to partake of it. Leaven and honey 
were ferments, and considered as havi.njg 
f;oi?Jtrary.4uftlities to s^lt ; ,pr„as jsalt^ t^ed 
to the preservation, so leaven and ^ honey 
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tended to the alteration and corruption of 
what they were mixed with^ so that they 
were used as eoiblems of maKce, hypocrisy, 
and moral cor i;u|)tion. It is further observ- 
ed, that honey had been abused to super- 
stitioQ ; the Egyptians had a composition 
callbd kupfai, which they^CfiSered constantly kv^. 
every iJay, moroing and .evening, on their 
altars, in which honey, with figs and sw^eet 
fruits, with myrth and cardamoo^s, aod 
fragrant spices, were mixed together, as an 
acceptable obldtion to the gods, as Bishop Bishop 
Patrick has observed from maby testimonies Patrick 
of the best authority. The meat and drink ^^^^ 
ofiedngs thfcn Vviere proper oiierings, anvf-^ Levit!ii. 
feting made by fire y of a sweei savour iinto 9! 
thaljord: a. thing most holy, oftheqfferings 
of the Lord made by fire. 'This ritual of the ^^' 
Hebrews, directing what was to be offered 
in sacrifice to Jehovah, directed chiefly 
meat, bread, and wine, such things as were 
of most common use, withaUt any magical 
rites,or8uperstitious compositions of^hings, 
as more acceptable to the gods, and'moce 
Kkdy to make them prbpitiobs ; they were 
such things only, as were a natural and de- 
cent expression of thankfulness to God for 
former mercies, and hope in God for mercies 
yet to corne^ or pledges of God's CQvenant 
mercies to a choisen and favoored people. 

That all things in thisworship inight be Ritual of 
done to answer the intention of the ritual 1*^? ?*^"' 
itself^ to stop every passage of superstition, tiooB. 
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the law wisely took care to gire particular 
dirisction for each sacrificial action ^ both 
with respect to the ofierers, and with re- 
spect to the priests. We have a sufficient 
delineation of these rites in Levit. i. 

It is directed, with respect to the ofierer. 
He shall offer it of his own voluntary wUl, at 
the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion before the Lord ; and he shall put his 
hand upon the head of the bumt-qffering, 
« and it shall be accepted for him, to make 
atonement for him; and he shall kill the buU 
lock before the Lord; and the priests, 
Aaron s sons, shall bring the blood, and 
sprinkle the blood round about the altar, 
that is, by the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation ; and he shall flay the bumt^ 
offerings and cut it into his pieces. And the 
sons of Aaron, the priests, shall put fire upon 
the altar, and lay the wood in order upon 
the fire; and thepriests, Aaron s sons, shall 
lay the parts, the head, and the fat, in order 
upon the wood, that is, on the fire which is 
upon the altar; but his inwards and his legs 

Levit i. ^^^^ ^ wash in water, and the priest shall 

dto 10.* burn all on the altar. 

From hence the Hebrew masters ob* 
serve there were five things relating to the 
offerings which were to be done by the 
ofierers themselves, and five others which 
were to be done by the priests only. They 
generally suppose the offerer was to lay on 
his hands, that he might kill the bullock^ 
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Jfay it, cut it in its pieces, and wash the in- 
wards with water ; but the other five, re- 
ceiving the blood of the sacrifice, sprinkling 
the blood, setting in order the wood for 
the fire of the altar, and laying the parts of iJeUnd. 
the sacrifice on the altai; were proper acts ^^%^ 
of the priesthood. c. i. $ 14. 

In offerings of fowls the rites were 
somewhat different. If the offering he of Levit. u, 
fowlSf then he shall bring his offering of ^*» ^^' 
turtle-doves or of young pigeons; and the 
priest shall bring it unto the altar,^ndivring 
off his head, ana burn it on the altar, and the 
blood thereof shall be wrung out at the sida 
of the altar. In this offering the blood wa» 
to be sprinkled on the altar, in the act of 
killing it; the priest is therefore directed to 
kill it himself at the very altar. There are 
some other particular differences in the rites 
of different sacrifices, the principal of wh ich 
may be easily seen in the ritual itself. 

The ritual first directs, when a sacrifice Oblation- 
is rightly chosen, the offerer is to bring it ^rm^^ 
voluntarily to the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation ; and so before the 
presence of Jehovah, or before the Shechi- 
nah, which was the kebla of the Hebrew 
worship. This was necessary to prevent the 
custom of offering sacrifices at any place 
they should choose, and therefore by any 
persons, and with any rites they should 
think fit ; which would expose them to the 
4^nger of using some idolatrous ceremo- 
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Leyit. nies; therefore it is so severely foiftid.' Tlds 
xvu. 2, s, ^g ff^^ thing which the Lord hath command^- 
ed, saying f What rAan soever there heoftKk 
house of Israel^ that killetk an oar, or hzjhB, 
or goaf, in the camp, or that killeth it out of 
the camp, and hringeth it not unto the' door 
of the tcAemacle of the congregation, to offer 
ah offering to the Lord, before the taber^ 
riacle of the Lord, bhod shall be imputed to 
that man ; he hath shed blood; and that 
nian shall bt cut off from among his people. 
" Which seveife perialty/* says Bbhop Pa^ 
trick,' " was enacted to preserve the Israel- 
** ites frohi idolatry ; for, if they hfid bieen 
/' permitted to offer sacrifices where they 
pleased, they might easily have forsaken 
God, by altering the rites which he had 
ordained, nay, by offering to strange gods, 
particularly to the daemons, which we 
Outram, ^' render devils, Levit* xvii. 7." This was 
J. i. c. 15. a proper oblation by the offerer, an obla- 
* *' tioh of the sacrifice now alive, by the of- 
ferer hiniself, as his own voluntary act, as 
there was another oblation of the sacrifice 
slain by the priest, when he offered the 
blood of the sacrifice upon the altar. 
Jmpofli- The person who thus brought his offer- 
tion of ing before the presence of Jehovah, was to 
5^\ put his hand upon the head of it : And he 
4. shall put his hand upon the head of the 

burnt-offering, and it shall be accepted for 
him, to make atonement for him. It is not 
material to inquire whether the offerer put 
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on both his h'ahds^ and, as some of th'ft 
masters teach, with all their might ; it will 
be sufficidht to understand in geneMl the 
meaning of this rite. Imposition of hands, 
says the forementioned great author, ^* was Outrwn,, 
'' a rite of riiarking or pointing out sueh J \^' ^^• 
" things as were either sentenced to death; 
" or recommendfid to the gt*ace of God, ot ' 
" appointed to somie office, or some sacf ed 
" use/* When a person was guilty of 
blaspheming* i\i€ tiame of th* Lord, and 
cursing, the Witnesses against him wei^ to 
lay their hands lipori his head, by which 
thfey sblemnly attested his giiiW. Let aifthdt Levit 
he&rd Mm\ lag their hands upon his hettit^ xxiy.ii. 
^indla all the carigfegdfSoh stofie Mtii. It 
#aS alto'in use as a rit6 of bleisifig; as ift 
the cfxtlmple of Jacob, when he blessed 
Eph^aini* and »![ahasseh t He strefcKed &A^ SS**^- 
his ' right hand, laying ' it on Ephrtiin^s '^^ 
head, who was Me younger, and his left 
hand' upon McMmsens heed, guiding his 
hands wittingly*, JbrMancis^htf>(isi the first 
horn. Here the* us6 of puttittg'the^harid 
On the head of the person to be blessed, 
and* the prtference of the right harid iri the 
use of this ceremony, are plainly rfeptre- 
senfed, as of well-known, as well a^ of 
very ancient use* And when MosfeS Was 
directed to invest Joshua with the offifce of 
Jud)^, and put some of his^ honour ttpoH Nam. 
him, thai all the children of Israel might "^' ^* 
be obedient ; he took Joshua, and set him 
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before Eleazar the priest, and before all the 
congregation; and he laid his hands upon 
him, and gave him a charge, as the Lord 
commanded by the hands o^' Moses. 

Imposition of hands was accompaniedi 
in most cases, vsrith confessions, praises, or 
Outram, prayers, suitable to the nature and design 
I. c. 15. Qf tjjg sacrifice. The same learned author 
has observed, from Maimonides, and other 
Hebrew masters, several of the forms, in 
which the offerer, who put on his hands, 
confessed his sins over a sin-offering, and 
his trespasses over a trespass- ofiering, or 
celebrated the praises of God in peace- 
offerings. I shall only show the wise and 
useful design of this rite, in an instance 
prescribed by the ritual itself. In offering 
the first-fruits, they were to be brought 
peut^ before the Presence, unto the place which 
the Lord thy God shall choose, to place his 
name there. When they present this offer- 
ing to the priest, they are to say unto him, 
I profess this day unto the Lord thy God, 
that I am come unto the country which the 
Lord sware unto our fathers for to give us, 
^nd the priest shall take the basket out of 
thine harld, and set it down before the altar 
of the Lord thy God. And thou shall speak 
and say before thy God, A Syrian ready to 
perish was my father, and he went down 
into Egypt, and sojourned there with a few, 
and became there a nation, great, mighty,, 
and populous. And, the Egyptians evd en^ 
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tftaied m, and ctfflicted us, and laid upon 
us hard bondage. And when tve cried to the 
Lord God of our fathers, the Lord heard 
cur voiee, and looked on our qfflictiori, and 
our lahakr, and our oppression* And the 
Jjord brought us up out of Egypt, tmth a 
mighty hdmd, and with an outstretched arm, 
and mth great terribleness, and with signs 
and with tiionders. And he hath brought us 
into this place, and hath given us this land, 
even a land that floweth with milh ar^ 
honey. , And ruorn, behold, I have brought 
the first-fruits of the land; which thou, O 
Lord, hast given me; and thou shall set it jy^^^ 
before the Lord thy God, and worship be- xxvi. s 
fore the Lord thy God. toil- 

How suitable is this profession to the 
ofietitig of the first-fruits! Here is an 
acknowledgment of the goodness of God; 
of their own unworthiness to receive so 
great goodness; of the truth of God's 

})roniises, and God's faithfulness, in fulfil- 
ing his covenant. What useful instruction, 
what proper praise, do these few words 
express ; N4)w, behold, I have brought the 
first- fruits of the land, which thou, OLord, 
hast given me! 

By the next law, on paying the second 
tithe, a portion for the widow, the father- 
less, and strangetr, with the Levi te, they 
were to profess, / have brought away the 12. 
hdUoived things out <f my house ; and also 
have given them unto the Levite and^ unto 

M 
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the stranger, to the fatherlew, and to the 
widow, according to all thy commandments 
which thou ha$t commanded me: I have not 
frans^essed thy commandments, neither 
i$, 14. hat>e J forgotten them. J have not eaten 
thereof in my mourning, neither has)e / 
taien away aught thereof for anny unclean 
use, nor gnfen aught thereof for the dead; 
but havenearkened to the voice of the Lord 
my God, and have done accordif^ to all 
that thou hast commanded me. '^l^if pro- 
fbssion^ directed by the rituaU was a wise 
provision, to keep in memory the goodness 
of God to the Hebrew nationj and their 
peculiar engagements to tl^ honour and 
service of Jehovah, the God of their fathers, 
as the Abrahamic family : it was a wise 
means, by an ofiering to J ebovah^ attended 
with such a profession, to prevent the su- 

Serstitions then gaining ground. As the 
gyptians, says Bishop Patridc, ^' when 

fn th? '' ^^^y ^ff^^<i t^ first-fruits of the earth, 
place. ^' kept the feast of Isis with doleful lament- 
*' ations ; and as the Egyptians by this 
^^ mourning acknowledged isii, that is, the 
earth, to be the giver of ^1 these good 
things ; so Jehovah required his people 
*^ to bring in their harvest with the great- 
est joy and thanks to him. As the ido*» 
laters separated some part of the first* 
fruits for magical purposes^ and some- 
^' times for carnal and filthy'' (as in their 
t^Mi^ great impurities were allowed and 
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practised*— '* and as they were used to ho- 
^* noof the gods and heroes of their comu 
" tr)^ publicly, according to the lawS of 
"their cotitiffy, and prirately, as much aS 
" tiley were able, with speakimg well of 
•" them, and with the first fruits and an- 
" iiual offerings ;*' the ritual wisely di- SpenM<" 
rects^ not only an otfcring to Jehovah, the ^•***«^ 
one true God, and a profession that they 
have not abused the fmifs of tJie earth to 
any magical or trnclean u^e, or to the ho- 
nour oi worship of any departed souls d& 
becanote heroei^ since their death ; it was a 
constamt useful exhortation to receive all 
their blessings as the gift of Jehovah, and 
to honour him, and him only, as their God; 
There is another confession directed by 
the ritualv which okay help ta explain the 
intention and the' use of it ; it is the con*!- 
fessioft the high priest was directed to 
make, wheii he had laid both his hands 
upon the head of the live goat. And Levit. 
Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the ^^^ ^^* 
head of the live goaty and corifesg over him 
dl the iniquities of the children of Israel^ . 
and all their transgressions in all their sins, 
putting them on the head of the goat, arid 
shall send him away by the hand of a ft 
man into the tviiderness. If a private per- 
son^ had sinned, he was to make a particu- 
lar confession of that sin. And it shall be Levitv. 
when he shall be guilty in one of these ^* 
things, that he shaU confess that he hath 
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Wined in that thing. This is well expressed 
in the confession mentioned by Maimon, as 
the common form in use: ^' I beseech thee, 
^' OLord, I have sinned; I have trespassed; 
^* I have been rebellious ; I have done this, 
or this (naming the particular sin in 
which he had sinned); but now I repent; 
and may this offering be my expiation!'* 
The meaning of which, slccording to Dr. 
Outi^m, from the Hebrew masters, was 

L?^!s! ^^^^ • " i^' ^^^^ sacrifice be substituted in 
J 10/ *' my stead, that the evil which I have de- 
served niay fall on the head of this mj 
sacrifice/* I only add, the prayer of Solo- 
s Cbron. mon, at the dedication of the temple, oftoi 
^* mentions confession of sin, as well as peti- 

tions and prayers, thanksgivings and praise. 
This part of the ritual, then, usefully ex- 
plained the general meaning of sacrifices, 
and the particular intention and use of 
each of them, in their several kinds. It 
usefully exhorted a suitable temper of mind 
and affections, proper to each offering. 
We hence learn with what propriety z, 
pfialmlu Jbroken and contrite spirit are* called sacri- 
fices of God by David ; how justly the 
Psaki Psalmist resolves to offer unto the Lord the 
cxvL 17. sacri$ce of thanksgiving, and compares the 
prayers of good men with the offerings and, 
Ps Jm sacrifices of the temple ; Let my prayer he 
****• ^* set before thee as incense, and the lifting up 
of my hands as the evening sacrifice. How 
well did this ritual prefigure the Lamb of 
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Grod, who was appointed to take away the 
sins of the world ; or, as the Prophet de- 
scribes it, in allusion to this rite. The liord Lwdahjiiu 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all. ^' 

The next thing the ritual directed, was Killiiig . 
killing the sacrifice : this is accounted by |^® ■*^^\ 
the Hebrew writers, what the offerer might 
do himself; which is agreeable to the ex- 
pression of the law : but as they had a 
great care in killing a sacrifice that the 
blood might run immediately and quickly 
out of the wound, that no blood might 
stagnate^ and remain behind, which would 
have been a breach of the laws agai^ist 
eating of bloiod, at least have given suspi- 
cion of eatiing blood, killing the sacrifice 
required some art and skill, hardly to be 
learned well, but by much practice; it was 
therefore usually left to the priests, who 
were to be supposed best skilled in it. 

It deserves observation, that the ritual 
directs the very place where the sacrifice 
was tQ be killed : And he shdll kill it on the Lent, l 
side of the altar ^northward, before the i^* 
Lord. This is meant of the burnt-offer- LeviUTi. 
ings, which the law is there speaking of, ^- . .. 
and of sin and trespass offerings, which 2. ^* 
the law directs shall be o^red in the same 
place. Other sacrifices, such as peace- 
offerings, for particular persons, the paschal ' 
lamb, and the like, were most usually 
killed, as Bishop Patrick observes, on the 
south side of the altar. The service of the 
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temple was thus performed with less con- 
fusion^ ond more order ; and thus the ritual 
wisely prevented any of the customs of ido- 
latry being introduced into the very bouse 
and temple of Jehovah, by slayipg the beast, 
with its head to a certain point of the hea- 
Patrick vens, in particular eastward, as the east 
?"^^**' was the kebla of the heathen, and as stand- 
Ezek.viii. xog with their faces towards the east to 
16. worship, was a known rite Qt; idolatry. 
Receiv- The next ceremony appointed by the 

Woodland ^^^^^> when the sacrifice was slain, was a 
putting it proper act of Aaron and his sons, as priests: 
on the ji^^ fji^ priests, Aaron s sons, shall bring 
"' the blood, and sprinkle the blood round 
Lcvit i. ^^^^^ ^P^^ the altar that is at the door of 
5. the tabernacle of the congregioiion* This 

was the manner of offering the blOod is 
burnt-offerings, peace-pfferijpgs, and the 
like : the ceremony differed somewhat in 
sin-ofl^erings, and offerings of that sort : 
jiind the priest shall take of the bhod qfthe 
sin-offering with his finger, and put it upon 
the horns of the altar of bumt^qfferingi 
and shall pour out his bhod at the bottom 
of' the altar of burnt^-offering. 

As some sacrifices were to be brought 
into>4:he most holy place, and to be offered 
immediately before the Presence, the ritual 
give^ particular directions concerning them: 
Levit iv. Fhe priest shall dip his finger in the blood 
^ (of the sin-offering for himself), and 

sprinkle qfthe blooa seven times before the 
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Lord, befbre the vail of the sanctuary. The 17. 
like rite was to be observed in a siti-ofier- 
ing, for the whole congregation. In the 
day of atonement the ritual gives a yet 
farther direction : he was to take a censer Lerft.' 
full of burning coeds, with his hand full of^^' ^*' 
9Weet incense, beaten small, and bring it 
within the vail. And he shall put the in^ is. 
cense upon the fire, before the Lord, that 
the cloud (f the incense may cover the ni&r- 
cy^seat that is upon the testimony, that he 
die not And he shall take the blood of !*► 
the bullock, and sprinkle it ivith his finger 
tfipon the mercy-seat, eastward; and before 
the mercy-seat shall be sprinkle of the blood 
with his finger seven times. 

The sacrifices whose blood was 
brought into the holy and most holy place^ 
and sprinkled before the vail, or on the 
mercy-seat, were such sacrifices as were 
ofiered on the more solemn and public oc- 
casions, and seemed therefore naturally to 
require some particular and more solemn 
rites in the offering of them. These were 
proper to fix the attention of the congre- 
gation on those more solemn occasions, to 
the design and ifntention of those more so- 
lemn sacrifices, to direct a suitable temper 
of mind, a just and wise reason, for a more 
exact ritual, on such greater and more 
extraordinary occasions. 

The blood being thus offered, the sacri- 
fice was flayed; concerning which there is 

M 4 
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but one general direction in the ritual : 

riaying And he shall jlay the bumt^qff^ering, and 

and bum- cut it ifito his ptcccs. But, witt respect to 

sacrifice, dividing the sacrifice^ and cutting it into 

Levit.i.6. his pieceSj there are two directions : The 

priests, AarmUs sons, were to lay the parts, 

the head, and the fat, in order upon the 

tuood that is on the fire which is upon the 

8, 9. altar : hut the inwards and the legs shall 

he wash in water ; and the priest shall 

burn all on the altar, to he a bumt-sacri'^ 

fice, an offering made by fire i of a sweet 

savour unto the Lord. 

This was the ritual for whole burnt- 
offerings : it was directed concerning the 
LeTityii. sin and trespass offerings, And he shall 
8, 4, 5. ^^y, ^ If ^11 fj^^ jr^ thereof; the rump, 

and the fat that covereth the inwards, and 
the two kidnevs, and the fat that is on them, 
which is by thefianks, and the caul thai is 
above the liner ^ with the kidneys, it shall be 
taken away : and the priest shall burn them 
upon the altar, for an officering made bu fire, . 
unto the Lord: it is a trespa^s^offering. 
6- The rest was to be eaten by the priests in 
the holy place. 
Burning Some of the sacrifices were directed to 

without be carried without the camp (or which 
e camp, afterwards answered to the camp, the holy 
I^vit. iv. city), and to be burnt there, so that no- 
il, 12. thing might remain of it, or be eaten. 
These are directions for the sin-offering 
for the priest, and the sin-o&ring for the 
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whole congregation. Thcare is a further 
general rule, that no sin-offerings whereof Lcrit. iv. 
(my of Me ^/oocf i* brought into^ the taher^ ^* ^^* 
node of the congregation to reconcile withal 
in the holy phce^ shall he eaten ; it shall be. 
burnt with fir e. These sacrifices, as Dr. 
Outram * observes^, were the chief of all 
expiatory sacrifices; aad ^as such they were . . 
represented by the ritual, as polluted, hav- 3^^ 
ing 3in laid upon them, so. as to convey a 
symbolical pollution to others^ 

But many sacrifices were appointed to Eating , 
be eaten, together with tbemeat and drink the sacri- 
offerings s^ttending them, by the priests ^^^^ 
only, and in the most holy place, or, as it upon 
is elsewhere called, the holy plftce, and the **^f"- 
court of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
Levit. vi* lO. Some were given to the 
priests, to their sons and daughters with 
them, which their families might eat in 
the holy city, or any part of Jerusalem, in 
respect of which the courts of the temple 
were more holy, and the court of the 
priests most holy, which was the plaCe ap- 
pointed for the priests, who alone were to 
dp the service of the sanctuary. Other 
sacrifices were to be eaten by the offerers 
themselves and their families ; the ritual 
therefore directs. And thither ye shall 
bring your burnt-offerings and your sacri-- 

* Atque hae victimaey ut maxima omnium piacula 
^raot, ita hos d quibus cremabantur, labe symbolica 
DMciilabaiit.— Otitraifi; 1. L c. xvii. § 2. 
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fide^j and your fitJieSf and heave^offerings 

of your hand ; and your vows, and your 

free^^U offerings^ and the firstlings of 

your herds and of your ft,ocks. And there 

ye shall eat before the Lord your Ged; 

and ye shall rejoice in aU that ye put your 

DcQt.xii. hand unto f ye and your households , wherein 

6, 7« the Lord thy God hath blessed thee. Thej 

who ate of the saciifioes, were considered 

as partakers of the sacrifices. This was 

esteemed an evidence and testimony of 

friendship^ and is a [»'obable reason why 

the ritual did not allow persons to eat of 

their own sin<^ofierings^ bdng then consi* 

d^red as guilty before God ; but beii^ re« 

stored to favour by his sin-ofiering> he had 

a testimonial of his acceptance, by partak* 

ing of the feast on a peace-ofiering. And 

this may give a reason why there is a feast 

on the sacrifice of Christ in his churchy 

though answering the most solemn piacu* 

lar sacrifices under the law ; for his sacri* 

fice is to be considered like the whole 

burnt-oiSeringy which included all kinds 

of sacrifices : it was a peace-o^ring, 

at the same time it was an ofiering for 

sin. 

Times of You have seen the several sacrifices di* 

l^jJ^^P rected by the Hebrew ritual of worship, 

the Pr^ thett they answered the principal acts of 

««oce. religion and devotion ; that they were an 

honourable acknowledgment of God's do* 

minion and goodness ; a confession of the 
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f vil of sin and guilt ; of transgressing th6 
laws of God; of hope in God^ and of re-' 
commending themselves to God's mercies^ 
protection^ blessings and grace : thus wero 
the principal acts of worship decent^ ho« 
nourable, edifying rites, fit both to prevent 
superstition, and to excite true devotion. 

There is another circumstance in which 
the ritual, for like wise reasons, is very 
particular in appointing the times of wor- 
ship^ as well as the place and rites of it. 
The appointment of the times, as we shall 
hereafter more fully perceive, was of too 
niQch importance to be overlooked, when 
a great part of the more ancient supersti- 
tions and idolatrous rites were founded on 
prevailing mistakes concerning the powers 
of angels and of spirits superior to men, 
over years, months, days, and houro, and 
upon the influences of the stars and planets 
in their different appearances and aspects, 
conjunctions and oppositions. By help of 
these idolatrous maxims the sun became 
the lord of the world, and the moon the 
queen of heaven, and the stars so many 
regents oyer particular things in certain 
periods of time. Hence, there were lucky 
and unlucky days, and times almost for 
every action: seasons were accounted 
prosperous or unhappy, as one or other of 
these imaginary gods was supposed to rule,. 
as the sun, moon, or particular planet, 
3hould chance in the course of their rota*- 
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tion to govern such a month, day, or hour; 
in which a great part of the Egyptian and 
Chaldean wisdom constated. This took 
from Jehoyahi the one true God, the honour 
of his providence and government of the 
world, the subjection of the sun and moon, 
and all the hosts of heaven to do his plea- 
sure, and fulfil his will : the ritual therefore 
directed the times, as well as the manner 
of worship, to teach that all times were in 
the hands of Jehovah, that He is Lord 
alone of all seasons and times, as well as 
of all persons and things. 

The ritual, to show that Jehovah was 
to be worshipped at all times, and to be ac« 
knowledged Lord of all time^ directed a 
Numb, daily worship : This is the offering made 
XXV1U.S, lyjj^c^ which ye shall offer unto the Lord, 
two lambs of. the first year, tvithout spot, 
day by day, for a continual bumt^offering. 
The one lamb shalt thou offer in the morn- 
ing, the other lamb shalt thou offer at even. 

^ This continual bumt-offering, which was 
ordained in Mount Sinai for a sweet 
savour, a sacrifice made by fire unto the 
Lord, was to have a meat*ofiering and a 
drink-ofierii^ attend it. The meat-ofier- 

5. ing was to be a tenth part of an ephah of 
fijour, mingled with a fourth part of an hin 
of beaten oiL And the drink offering 
thereof shall be the fourth part of an hin, 

7. for the one lamb. 

The ritual further directs^ concerning 

4 
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the daily senrice. And thou shalt command 
the children of Israel, that they bring the 
pure olive-oil beaten for the light, to cause 
the light to bum always in the tabernacle 
of the congregation, zvithout the vail which 
is before the testimony : - Aaron and his 
sons shall order it from evening to morning 
before the Lord; it shall be a statute for 
ever to their generations on the beha^ of ^!^^ 
the children of Israel. Tct further, there 21. 
is a direction concerning the daily service 
at the golden altar of incense : And Aaron 
shall bum thereon sweet incense every 
morning: when he dresseth the lamps, he 
shall bum incense upon it. And when Aaron 
lighteth the lamps at even, he shall burn in^* 
cense upon it, a perpetual incense before - 

the Lord throughout your generations, ^xx. 7, k. 
As I propose only to delineate the original 
ritual as given by Moses, I omit the regu- 
lations of the service of the priests and 
Levites, in the after-times of David and 
Solomon. It may however be proper to 
observe as we go along, that those new 
rules did not concern any part of the 
jwopcr wor^ip, or create any new rites or 
ceremonies to be added to the ancient ri- 
tual, but settled the orders, courses, and 
numbers of those who attended the service 
of the teipple, and made the service there- 
by more regular and solemn, to stand every 
morning to praise the Lord, and likewise 1 qhron. 
4it even. Prayer and praise are naturally ^^u". soi 
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parts of worship most fit to accompany 
saorifices and curings, for they were them- 
selves figiimtive expressions of prayer and 
praisev The modem service of each day's 
worship at the temple> may be seen more 
at large, as exactly drawn up by Dr. Light* 
J-'g**^ foot ; but as directed by the ritual itself^ 
Temple it may be sufficient to observe concerning 
Sinmee, it^ that it consisted of a burnt-^ofiering of 
^•*** a lamb, with its meat-ofiering and drink* 
offering every morning and every evenings 
in the dressing the lamps, and offering in* 
cense on the golden altar in the holy place, 
in praising Ood, and in blessing the people 
in the name of God. How plain and easy, 
bow grave and solemn, and even how ra- 
tional and instructive is this daily worship 
of the Hebrew church, as directed by the 
Mosaical ritual ! Thus God was honoured 
and worshipped, and the people blessed 
every day : they acknowledged the loving- 
kindness of Jehovah in the morning, and 
his faithfulness in the evening ; and they 
hoped their safety and happiness every 
day of their lives> in the protection and 
blessing of Jehovah, who dwelt among 
them as their God. 
Sabbaths. Besides the daily worship of God every 
morning and every evening, the ritual gives 
directions concerning the feasts of the 
Lord. Speak unto, the children of Israely 
and say unto them concerning the feasts of 
Lerit. the Lor dy which ye shali proclaim to be ho^ 
acxiiuS. convocations, Even these are my feasts. 
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Tbeee were certain deadons or portik>iif^ 
of time appointed to be obasrv^ to the^ 
honour of God, and in his servkev in 
which they were to do no aoirt of seilrtle 
work, to rest from the commoii bv^nea* 
oflifc) and to miiui with ibore attention^ 
the fiii^eral duties of religion. 

One of these fojKsts of the Lord, or holy . 
conyoQatioqSy was a weekljr Sabbath. Sw 9, 
days shall work be done, but the seventh h 
the Sabbath qf rest, an holy ^onoocation ; . 
ye shall do f^ work theran ; it u the Sab^ 
hath of the Lord in all yosBr dwellings. 
This holy rest was^not only to be obserred 
at the tabernacle, and before the Presence, 
but in all their dwellings throughout the 
whole land which God had given them to 
dwell in, according as he had promised 
their fathers. 

The history of Moses roestioning the 
sancttfication of the seventh day at the ,.. 
creation, and assigning a reafx>n for the , 
sanctificatibn of it, from a circumstance in 
his history of the creaticm, seems to inti- 
oaate, that the sanctification of a weekly 
Sabbath was coeval with the creation, and 
of more ancient original than the deliver- 
anoe of the children of Israel out of the 
house of bondage, or the Mosaical law, 
given on Mount Smai : and this meaning 
of the words ia the history of Moses seems 
rather confirmed by recitii^ both these 
reasons in his law. Thus, Remember the 
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Sabbath day to keep it holy ; six days shalt 
thou labour, and do all thy work, but the 
seventh is the Sabbath ^ the Lord thy 
God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger which is within 
thy gates: for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and aU that in 
themis, andrested the seventh day ; where- 
EzoduB, fore the Lord blessed the Sabbath dm^, and 
^' ^ ^ hallowed if. You see how carefully this 
reason for. sanctifying the Sabbath is jM*e- 
aerved^ though another reason is also add- 
ed to it, which is that given by Moses in 
the repetition of the law : jind remember 
that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought 
thee out thence, through a mighty hand^ 
and by a stretched-out arm ; therefore the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath day. Some learned men have 
thought there were some additions in the 
Mosaical law, to the ritual restt)f the Sab- 
bath, and that the day of the week on 
which it was observed was very likely al- 
tered : the rest required by the ritual was 
so strict, that it commands. Ye shall kindle 
no fire throt^houtyour generations upohthe 
Sabhathday. The penalty of trani^redsing 
this ritual was so very great, that it is ap- 
pointed. Whosoever dothtvork therein shall 
be put to death. 
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Oi}r learned Mr. Made makes this the 
feason, ** why the Hebrews use the six days 
' ' of the week in which they laboured^ rather 
^Vthan any other six days, and chose that 
" seventh day, namely Saturday) to hallow 
'5 and rest in^ rather than any other, that 
^^ they might profess themselves servants 
'5 of Jehovah their God by a relation and 
*^ respect peculiar to themselves, to wit, 
*^ that they were the servants of that God 
*' who redeemed tsrael out of the land of  
*' Egypt, and out of the bouse of bondage; 
** and upoti . thci^joiomihg- watch of that 
** very day which they kept for their sab^ 
^* bath,, he overwhelmed Pharaoh and all 
^' his host in the Red Sea, and saved Israel 
•' that day out of the hands of the Egyp-r 
*^ tians/* — He fyrther adds, " Certain I am 
^J the Jews kept not that day for a sabbath, 
^' till the raining of mauna ;** for which he i^^^ ^ 
gives this reas^n> They marched a weari- the Ob- 
some march, and therefore coijld not rest ®?^**®" 
on that day the week before, which would Sabb^th 
have been regularly their sabbath, if they and 
had begun a new reckoning of days from i"^^^' 
the- coming down of the manna. We 2S9. 
must know, the same learned author oh-* 
serves, '^ that the sabbath includes two 
respects of time ; fiirst, the quotum, one 
day of seven, or the seventh day after 
six days* labour ; secondly, the designa- 
tion, or pitching tliat seventh day upon 
^V that day we call Saturday: in both, the 
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^ sslbbadd^l observation was a sign and 
^^ profession that Jehovah^ and no other, 
'* was the God of Isnlel ; the firsts accotd- 
** ing to his* attribute asr Creator ; the ae- 
Ib.2S7, *' cond> of deliverer of Israel ont of 
fiS8« *^ E^vpt/' Ifence the doable reason; the 
one ror the quotum^ one day in seven^ the 
other for the designation of the daj, or 
which day of the seven shooltf be appointed 
the sabbath. This is very agreeable to the 
reason given in the Freshet, HtdSaut my 
^* sabbaths, cMd ihey shall be a signbetween 
me and you, thai ye may know that I am. 
the Lord your God. How the Hebrews 
were to employ thdr sabbath, or use this 
day* of rest as holy to God, we are ac* 
qoainted by an eminent Hebrew author : 
^^ He,' to wit, Moses, in his law, appointed 
^ one holy day after seven, in which they 
^' were to rest from all work and business 
** of the common afiairs of life, that they 
" might give themselves up wholly to the 
^ study of philosophy, for the improve- 
'^ ment of thehr virtue, and instruction of 
•* their conscience*/* 

The ritual , appointed the sabbath a 
time erf worship as well as a day of rest ; 
it had therefore a peculiar service, over 
aiid above the morning and erening sacri- 

»yiX9vVff sfyi>7 Mt (iiWi» Put IMS «opt^^ i9» fuom ^xi'^^^'^ 
f *Xoir*^£» f»f jScXrUMriy lAm xai toy ru wwii TOf •Xiyp g Bfiffy 
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ilccs. Andon the sabbath^day, two Umhs^ NumV. 
qf the fir^ year, tmthout ^t, and two *J^ ^. 
tenth deals q^ flour^ for a mecU-offeringp 
mingled unth oil, and the drink-'qffering 
thereof: this is the bumi^offlsring of every 
eabbothy besides the continual burnt ^-qffer^ 
i^g^ and the drink-offering. The ritual 
directs, for the proper sabbatical service^ 
two lambs for a sacrifice over and above 
the two lambs appointed for the daily ser-» 
vice; and the meat-ofiering for the service 
is directed to be double the meat'^otifering 
for every day. 

The service of the sabbath was distin- LcrWu, 
goished also by ofiering the she w-bread, or P"^- * 
the twelve cakes made of fne flour, which * 
were set in two rows, six in a row, upon 
the pure^ table before the Lord : every sah'^ 
bath he shall set it in order before the Lord 
continually J being taken from the children 
of Israel by an everlasting covenant. When 
tiie new loaves or cakes were set upon the 
pure table, which was an altar, on which 
account the < shew- bread is called an ofier* 
ing, and as the frankincense, a part of it, 7. 
was burnt, it is called an offering made by 
fre unto the Lord : then the old cakes 
which were removed, were to be eaten by 
the priests in the holy place, for if is most ^ 
holy unto him, of the offerings of the Lord 
made by fire, by a perpetual statute. Thus 
every sabbath there was (to use a modern 
w^rd, but which well expresses the mean- 
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ing of this rite) a communion^, in wlik^ 
' tKe priests were reodved and entertained 

at 6od*s table on an ofiering of the Lord 
made by fire, a testimony of his accept- 
ance of them, and of the oaring they had 
caused to be set before his Presence, the 
8hechinah, in the name of the tribes and 
children of Israel. 

This was the ritual service of the sab- 
bath, a rite of plain, proper, and useful 
instruction and benefit, an excellent means 
to preserve the knowledge of the one true 
(jrod, to reverence him as the Creator of 
all, as their Deliverer and God, to give 
time for their improvement in wisdom, 
' and to excite their care to apply their hearts 
to religion, to real piety, virtue, and good- 
ness, which their whole law taught as the 
chief part of all religion ; as weiihall more 
fully see in its proper place. 
Hew Besides the service directed for every 

mooDf. morning and evening, and for the weekly 
sabbaths, the ritual directed a .service in 
particular fof Gvcry new moon, or the first 
day of every new month, which were lunar 
among the Hebrews, This monthly course 
of the moon pointed he,r to observation, as 
one of the greater lights in the visible hea- 
J vens ; when superstition and idolatry took 
occasion to make her the queen of heaven, 
iand to worship her as a very powerful god- 
Hess. This idolatry was so universally 
spread among the neighbour nations of the 
Hebrews, that it became the wisdom and 
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care of the Mosaical ritual to prevent it» 
spreading among the Hebrews also ; there* 
fore they are directed to such acts of wor- 
ship as should be an express acknowledg- 
ment that Jehovah their God was the one 
aad only true God, who directed the whole 
course of nature, and in particular the re-^ 
volutions of the moon ; that this pretended 
queen of heaven was one of his creatures, 
and, as all other creatures^ subject to his 
will, and appointed in all her courses to 
do the pleasure of Jehovah, ' . 

The ritual therefore directs, ^nd in the 
beginnings of your months ye shall offer a 
Immt-offering unto the Lord ; two young 
, btdhcicSr and one rum, seven lambs of the 
first year tvithout spot, and three tenth 
deals of fiourfor a, Tneat-offering mingled 
with oil,: f(^ one bullock, and two tenth 
deals of flour for a meat-offering mingled " 
with oil, with one ram; and a several tenth 
deal of flour mingled withoil, for a meat^ 
offering, unto one lamb, for a burnt-offer^ 
ing of a sweet mvour, a sacrifice made by 
fire unto the Lord. And their drink-offer^ 
ing shall be-half an hin of wine unto a bul- 
lock, and the third part of an hin unto a 
rem, a fourth part of an hin unto a lamb : 
this is the burntroffering^ of every month 
throughout the months of the year ^ And one 
kid of the goats for a sin-offering unto the ^^^^\ 
Lord shall be offered, besides the continual xxvin.' 
iurnt-qfferimg^ and his drink-offering. > ^ ^— ^^* 
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It is observed by Grotius, and mtn^ 
tioned with approbation by Btshop Pa- 
tricky that these words^ a stU'-cffering unto 
the Lard, were designed to put them in 
mind, what was the proper object of wor- 
ship at these new moons ; that these sa;- 
orifices were offered to Jehovah, and not 
to the moon. ^^ This/* says tbs Bisbc^^ 
was observed long ago by Rabbi Bechd: 
a goat was offered to extir|pate the reli- 
gion of those who worshipped the moon, 
^^ which makes the Scriptures say ex- 
*^ pressly, unto the Lord.*' And Maimo- 
Mor, nides more largely : ** This sin-ofiering is 
juTIStL " Peculiarly said to be unto the Lord, lest 
^^ any one should think this goat to be a 
^^ sacrifice unto the moon» after the toBn^ 
** ner of the Egyptians, which was not 
^^ necessary to be said of the goats o^ted 
at other solemn times, because they Vrere 
not at the beginning of the month, nor 
'^ distinguished from other days by any na-> 
^* tural sign, but only by the ap|K>intment 
" of the law, which uses these words con- 
cerning this goat peculiarly; to pluck out 
of men's thoughts those inveterate and 
pernicious opinionis of the Gentiles, who 
had long sacrificed to the moon at this 
time as they did tb the sun at his risings 
r^? *' and when he entered into the several 

pjaoe. *^ Signs, 

The idolatrous worship of the moon 
was of SQ dangeroua ^Miseqnenoe; thftt it 
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was very wise to take particular notice of 
it in a ritual, of which one design was to 
preserve the Hebrews from idolatry: hpw 
ready were the Hebrews to fall into this 
very idolatry ! The children gather wood, ^^ .. 
and the fathers kindle the jire^ and the ig, ' ^^ 
women knead their dough, that they. may 
ma^e cakes to the queen of keave^r ^^d 
to pour out drink^fferirigs unto othe^ gods, 
thfU they may provoke me to anger. , So 
infatuated were they to this idolatry^ that 
they expressly tell the Prophet, while they jere^ 
worshipped the queen of heaven they had miah^ 
plenty^ were well, and saw no evil> but ^^ ^^^ 
since they left off to burn incense* to the 
queen of heaven, they want^ed ^ all things. 
An idolatry so prevailing among all orders 
of people, k^ngSji and prin^es^ in tbp cities 
of Judah, ^od in the streets of Jerus^in, 
well deserved the care of the Mosai^ ri- 
tual; and what could be a wiser care th^ 

« to. make the occasion of their idolatry an 
act of jreligion Xx^ Jehovah ? 

As the ritual directed aservice for every Feast of 
man(h^ it like wise* directed a pequliar 9er* TCte*^" 
vipe for the first day of th^ seventh month: new year. 
And m the. senenth month, on the first day Numb. 
qf the .month, ye shall hc^e un holy comooa* soix. i« 
tif^^, y0 shall do no servife work ; it is the 

-day of hhu4ng theJrumpets tmfo you. 
This (inoii^h^ though called here the se* 

.y$xi^ laanth^ was Anciently the first, and 

, «hft^f)ew ^tfwop^ ^whidh ^h<^g^ v that month 

W4 
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began their new year "also; and it conti-* 
nued to be the begirfhing of their civil year, 
though another month was appointed for 
the beginning of their sacred year ; for 
thus God commanded in the land of Egypt: 
Exod. Xhis month shall be unto you the beginning 
^* * of months, 'it shall be the first month of 
the year to you. This is a sufficient inti- 
mation, that before this command* the 
year had another beginning, but Was 
changed from autumn to the spring. Their 
sacred year, or computation of -time for 
their holy convocations, was reckoned 
from the month in which they kept their 
Anti"** ^^^' passover, and in which they left 
HebR pt Egypt^ and were delivered out ^f the land 
508t of their bondage: in this new way of 
reckoning, that which before was their first 
is now their seventh month, and the new 
moon of this now seventh month is made 
the feast of trumpets. On this day, be- 
sides the blowing of trumpets, there were 
particular offerings directed, over and above 
the sacrifices provided for every day, and 
for their new moons : And ye shall offer, 
says the ritual, a burnt-offering for a sweet 
savour unto thd Lord, one young bullock, 
one ram and seven lambs of the first year, 
without blemish; and their meat^-ofi^erh^ 
shall be of fiour mingled with oil ; three 
tenth deals for a bullock, and two tenth 
deals for a ram, and one tenth deal for one 
lan^ throughout the seven kimhs; and on& 
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Mdqfthe goats for a sin-offering , to make Numb. 
an atonement for you. The ritual then has "^* ^* 
a particular regard to the return of the new * 
year, according to the ancient reckoning, 
supposed to be the reckoning among the 
patriarchs, and from the creation : it 
might, not unlikely, have ^ some notice 
taken of it before as a festival ; it is, there- • . .^ 
fore, in another place, called a memorial cu8,xxiiL 
of blowing of trumpets. 24. 

It is not easy to tell, says Bishop Pa- 
trick on the place, of what this blowing of 
trumpets was a memoriail ; yet he ob- 
serves, that all nations made great rejoi- 
cings at the beginning of the year, and that 
those solemnities were often attended with 
sounding of trumpets. God was pleased 
to order rejoicing among his own people, 
but in honour of himself, on the beginning 
of the new year, to keep them from the » 
idolatrous worship of the sun, as the lord 
or king of heaven, and to keep in their 
own minds a just sense that it was their 
God, Jehovah, who alone gave them good 
years, whose ipercies were renewed frota 
month to month, and from day to day. 
Bishop Patrick, however, carries this me- 
morial of blowing of trumpets yet farther; 
and considers dt as a memorial of the ere- 
atiou of the world,, which was an autumn, 
on which account the ^^ncient beginning of 
the year' w^s at that time, and still conti- 
fi^s among the eastern nationisi. This m^ 
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w6ll be understood of an acknowledgment 

of the goodness of God in the year past, 

and an address to JehoYah, not to the sun, 

to bless the year to come. Perhaps there 

is need of no other observation^ than this, 

that it was a memorial of the sde power 

of Jehovah over all seasons of the year, 

over all the courses of the sun, the moon, 

and all the host of heaven^ thatr how j^rone 

soever the world might be to honour the 

sun as the king, and the moon as the 

queen of heaven, aqd to ascribe prospercms 

days and years to their influence' ^md &- 

vour, the Hebrew nation should often call 

to remembrance, that the sun and moon 

were themselves the creatures of Jehoyab; 

that he alone appointed, be alone diwcted 

their courses, and they had all thdr uiflu« 

ences from him ; that he ^ ought to be ac-> 

kno wledged the proper author ^l all^ bless^ 

iags the world xeceives from their iiiflu* 

*• ence. 

Seventh By another, direction of the ritual, God 

y«^» th *PP^™*^ * sabbath for the Holy Land, as 

of Ae well as a sabbath for the people ; And the 

land. Lord spake unto Moses in theJMhuntSiwd, 

Levit. ^oyii^f Speak tmto the chiidrm of Uraeh 

XXV. 1 to and say mta them. When ye come mtio the 

'* Iwid whkh I give you, then shall the. land 

kee^a scMath unto thfi Lord^ Swyears 

^hm thou sow th^Jield, aastd sw years^shalt 

thou prune thy mfieyard, and gather in the 

Jmit ihfire^ff. Jm in tifi moonih -year 
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Bkatt be a sabbath of rest to the kind, a 
sabbath for the Lord : thou shalt neithw 
sow thyfeld, nOr prune thy vineyards Thai 
whuh growieth of its own accord (fthy har^ 
vest, thni shalt not reap, Tteither gainer the 
grapes of the vine undressed ; for it is a ' 
year of> rest to the land* And the sabbath 
of the land shaU be m^for you ; for thef, 
and for thy servant, and for thy maid, imd 
for thf hired servaait, and for thy stranger 
that sqfourneth tvith thee, and for thy cattle, 
and for the beast that are in thy land, shall 
ail the tTtcrease thereof be meat. This di- 
rection^ whiibh appoints a sabbath to the 
land^ requires that they should not sow 
their land^ nor prune their vineyards, but 
omit the. usual works of husbandry for 
that year, as they were to do no servile 
work On their wefekly 8abbath$j and they 
were to leave what grew of itself without 
husbandry, in coniimon for their cattle as 
well as their servants and strangers. This 
has been thought an hardship, and many 
will likely be disfposed to think so still, for 
an whole? nation every seventh year to be 
deprived of the produce of their estates: 
it was vetyhard, some say, to lose so con- 
siderable a property, and might endanger 
besides' the safety of the Whole nation, and 
biing a fftmtne u]^on the land. The wise 
lawgiver was sensible of this objection, and 
fl^erefore provided beforehand a fbll an* 
•^to iti whenever it stiodd be made: 
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And if ye shall say. What shall we eat the 

seventh t/ear f behold, we shall not sow, nor 

gather tn pur increase : then I will com- 

. . mand my blessing upon you in the sixth 

J^*20 y^^^> ^^^ *^ *^^^^ bring forth fruit for 

f 1/ ' iliree years. ^ 

The faithful performance of this pro- 
mise was a constant and a sufficient answer 
to all such objections ; but, were there not 
also some proper reasons observable for the 
appointment, that the land should keep a 
sabbath unto the Lord f Some hare ob« 
served, it was a wise design thus to fix on 
their memory the account Moses gave ib 
his history of the creation of all things 
in six days^ and the rest of the seventh, 
and to put them in mind that Jehovah 
their God was supreme Lord of the whole 
world, as he was the Creator of all ; and 
that his blessing was what they were fo 
trust to for the fruitfulness and increase of 
the land, which they held of God, as Ws 
gift; which, therefore, he might grant to 
them, with what limitations, and on wh^lt 
conditions he thought fit, yet assuring 
themselves of his blessing, - if they were 
steadfast in their covenant with him as tjifir 
God. The ritual itself seems to su^st 

I-evit. this reason : Wher^ore ye shall ffo my 

laT ^^' statutes, and keep my judgments^ and do 
them ; and ye shall dwell in ike Itfnd J^ 
safety i Jnd the land shall yield her fp^i 
md^e shall ^ ymr^ fill und dwell iber* 
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in safety. Here was promised a constant 
repeated testimony of the care, power/ and 
faitjifulness of Jehovah their Grod, an encou- 
ragement to their: faithfulness to Jehovah 
as his people,, Supb an extraordinary fruit- 
fulness of every sixth year in the promised 
land, was a very remarkable evidence of 
the particular providence of Jehovah over 
Israel his people ; it gave them assured 
hope of his peculiar favour and bles&ing r 
and that He who had given them the Land 
pf Eroinise would secure to them the posi- 
session of it, if they continued to do his 
statute and to keep bis judgments. Thus 
this constitution was honourable to the 
God of Israel^ of useful instruction and 
encouragement to the soqs of Abraham,' 
as heirs of the promise. 

The ritual yet further appoints another Jubilee 
sabbath of fifty years, upon the revolution ^J^^^ 
of every seventh sabbath of the land. Thus 
the law : And thou shalt nunAer seven l^t. 
iabbaths of years unta thee, seven times "^' ^* 
$eoen years, and the space of the seven sab^ 
baths of years shall be unto thee forty and 
nine years* Here is another solemn re- 
membrance of Jehovah, the Creator of all 
things, and in particular as the King of 
Israel, There is an apparent wisdom in 
this ritual to nuike many of the same ritea 
both political and religious ; for the true 
*tate of the Hebrew nation being a theon 
<?acy, . thi? qonstitutiops of that govern- 
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ment are both civil and religious in many 
points relating to Jehovah, both as tiieir 
God and King; both which characters, so 
united^ were of consequence to enforce the 
ati^ority of Jehovah^ and the obedience of 
the Abrahamic family* 

This great sabbathof the jubilee was 
to be sanctified as odier sabbatical yeacs, is 

1 1* which they were not to 60 w or reap» but to 
leave the whole fruits of the land in com* 
fflon : but what was the peculiar rite of tbo 

19. jubilee was this ; And ye shali hallow the 
j^ieihyear^ imdproclmm Ubertythrmgh 
out mil the land, m%to all ihe inhabitants 
hereof; it shall be a Jubilee tmto you, and 
pe shall return every manunto^his pos* 
seasioH, and fe shall return eeery man unto 
his family. The Hebrews had a portioa 
of land -divided to eaoh^mily by lot. This 
portion of the promised land they held of 
God> and were not to dispose of it as their 
property in iee*simple« Therefore the lavr 
5f I* •« directs. The land shall not be sold for even 
Jar the land is mine, for ye are strangers 
ami sojourners with me. Hence no. Hebrew 
could part with his estate in the Holy 
liand but for a term of years only, from 
one jubilee to another. 

There is one evident reason for this 
constitution, as it served to preserve both 
the numbers and the strength of the He* 
brew church and nation, an instance of the 
wisdom and care of Jebovahi as their 
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God and as their King. Tbb< maife a^ 
strict care to preserve the genealo^es and 
descents of their fanilies^ a very concern^ 
iog interest^ when their titles to their 
estates and successions depended upo& 
them: aiid so the genealogies of families 
ittight be depended upon for many ages; ^ 
as from David, suppose^ to Zetofodbel^ and 
from Zerobabel to JesuaChidst ; and it had 
this great advantage, to put them in mind 
the land they inhabited was not their poa*^ 
session .in property ; Jehovah wsA\ the true, 
proprietor .of, it; they , held it of him by 
hooiage and. fe^ly* and were to hold it 
by indefeaaabljs title^ they continuing lit 
their allegiance ] otherwise, they were to 
remember God could cast them out of the 
laudi as he did the Canaanites before tbem^ 
For the land kmine,, says God. for ye are 
strangers anS sojourners withme. The 
further uses of these conistitutioiia wiU 
apj)iear in a .more proper place* ' 

The ritual of Moses had fixed the pre* Paasorer. 
9ence of the Shechinah in the most holy 
place, and confined the ritual worship to 
this presence. There was theii but one 
temple and one altar^ and but one place 
for the ritual worship, throughout the 
whole Hebrew nation. It was fit;^ on many 
accounts^ that the whole nation^ in whose, 
fiames the public worship was performed^, 
should appear before the Presence as often 
as would beconvenient ; the ritual, tt^eret 
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fore, appoints a personal attendance three 

times in the year : Three times thou shalt 

keep a feast unto me in the yec^. Thou 

shalt keep the feast of unleavened bread : 

thou shalt eat unleavened bread seven days, 

as I commanded thee in the time appointed 

of the Ttionth Abih ; for in it thou earnest 

out of Egypt: and none shall appear before 

ine erkpty. And the feojst of harvest , the 

first fruits of thy labours, which thou hast 

sown in the field, and the feast qfingathef'- 

mgy which is in the end of the year, when 

Exodas ^^^^ ^^^ gathered in thy labours out of the 

xziiL u, field. Thrke times in the year all thy males 

1^- shall appear before the Lord God. 

Tliese. three feasts were the principal in 
the Hebrew rituaL They were appointed 
at very convenient seasons of the year, in 
luring, summer, and autumn. They are 
represented by Mr. Reland, as bringing to 
^ remembrance three signal blessings of great 
importance never to be forgotten — ^bring- 
, ing the people of Israel out of Egypt, 
giving them the law, and putting them 
into possession of the Land of Promise *. 
Rites of such consequence deserve a parti- 
cular attention. ' 

To begin with the passover : while the 

* Institutis tribus festis majoribuS; paschate, pente* 
coste, et festo tabernaculorum, in memoriam trium be* 
seficiorum insignium^ quae Deus in populum Israelita- 
Tiun contulit, egressum ex Egypto, lationem legis^ et po8« 
jession^n terra. — Reland, Ant. JEfeJ. p. 444, 446, . 
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children of Isf^el were yjet in Egypt, Gqd 
cominabd6d Moses, This month shflll he, 
unto you the banning of months ; it shall 
be the first month of the year to you. This , 
moQtti, afterwards called Nisan, which 
answered nearly our March, and the spring 
equinox, was made the first month of 
dieir sacred year ; or all their festivals and 
holy conrocations were to be reckonfed 
fromiti though still the month called Tisri 
answering our Septeml?er, and the au-, 
tumnal equinox, was left the beginning of 
their civil year* 

They are directed, in the tenth day of 
this month, to take a latnb for every hou^e, . 
without blemish* They were to kill this Exodo^iu 
lamb on the fourteenth day, in the even- ^ ^ ^^ 
log, and to sprinkle the door-posts of the 
house with the blood of it ;• to eat the 
flesh of it rost with fire, and unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs ; to let nothing of 
it remain unto the morning, or if there 
did, to burn it with fire. The reason why 
it was called the Lord's Passover, is thus 
given : when Qod should pass through the ii» i% 
knd of Egypt to smite all the first-born, 
when he saw the blood upon their houses, 
he would pass over them. Such was the 
first passover. But the law directed this 14. 
day snould be a memorial, and kept a feast 
to the Lord throughout all generations. 
The rule for keeping this feast in after-* 
times directs, Seven days shall ye eat un^ 
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leavened bread ; this is called the bread of 
affliction (for thou earnest out of the land 
of Effypt in hastej, that thou mayest re* 
menwer the day when thou earnest forth out 
qf the land of Egypt, all the days of thy 
life. Deuteron. xvi. S. The Apostle makes 
unleavened bread a symbol ako of since* 
nty and truth, 1 Cor. v. 8. And in the 
first day (it follows) there shall be an holy 
convocation, and in the seventh day there 
shall be an holy convocation to yoti: no 
manner of work shall be done in them, save 
19, 16. that which every man must eat. Concern- 
ing this festival the law farther directs, 
JTiis is the ordinance of the passover; 
' there shall no stranger eat thereof, but 
every man'^servant that is bokght for 
^money, when thou hast circumcised him,: 
then shall he eat thereof'; a foreigner and 
an hired servant shall not qat thereof: in 
one hour shall it be eaten. ^Uwu shall not 
carry forth aught qf the flesh abroad out qf 
the house, neither shall ye break a bone 
thereof: all the congregation of Israel 
shall keep it. And when a* stranger shcdl 
sojourn with thee, and will keep thepassover 
to the Lord, let all his males be circumds^ 
ed, and then let him come near and keep it, 
and he shall be as one who is bom in the^ 
land, for no uncircumcised person shall eat 
thereof It needs no explanation to show 
how proper it was to have a festival-me- 
taorisj of the peculiar iavQur of God to 



the family of Abraham, in bringing them 
out of the bondage of Egypt, into the pro- 
mised land. Of how proper this festival 
was to be such a memorial, and a further 
rahfirmation of their hope in God's pecu-* 
liar favour to them, as his peculiar people* 

As the time wben this festival was. 
kept was the beginning of the harvest in the 
Holy Land, the ritual made it one part of 
the service, to bring a sheaf of the first 
fruits, to be waved tefore the Lord, to bie 
accepted for them, with which they were 
to cifFer an he*lamb without blemish, erf ^^^ 
the first year for a burnt-offering unto the xxiii. lo, 
Lord. As this feast of unleavened bread 11,12. 
was appointed also for seven days, so to 
each of those days there was appointed a 
bumt-offering* And as the passover was a 
proper sacrifice, so the ritual directs^ ac^ 
cording to the general law concerning sa- 
crifices ; Thou shdlt therefore sacrifice the 
pass(wer unto the Lord thy God, of the^ 
flock and the herd in the plojce which the Deutxvi. 
Lord shcdl choose to place his name there. 2. 

The second of the three great feasts Pente- 
was what is usually called the feast of cost* 
Pentecost, at the distance of seven weeks, 
or fifty days, after the offering of the wave- 
sheaf, at tiie feist of the passover : so the 
law ; ^d ye shall count untoyoufrom the LevH. 
morrow after the Sabbath, from the day xxiii.15, 
thatyehr^gktthesheaf of the wave-offer^ ^^* 
i^; Mvm SiA^cUhs shall be complete : even 

03 
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unto the morratv after the seventh Sabbath 
shall ye mtniber fifty days; and ye shall 
offer a new meat-offering unto the LMrd ; 
that is^ as Bishop Patrick observes^ of new 
corn made into loaves, which was the 
first-fruits of harveist : it is therefore called 
SzoduB, l^ /eflw/ of weeks, of the first-fruits of 
T0ady:2SL wheat-harvest. 

At this time, when the wheat as well 
as barley was ripe, the ritual most reason- 
ably required an act of homi^ to God, in 
solemn acknowledgment of bis goodness, 
as in bringing them into the promised land, 
so in blessing them in it^ and giving them 
the fruits of it, according to promise. It 
washighly reasonable, with this view, that, 
besides the wave-loaves^ there should be 
the several kinds of offings, bumt-^fier- 
ines, sin-offerings, and peace*o&rings, 
woich the ritual therefore directs, as ap- 
j^^ pears at laige in the law itself* The sa- 
xuiiLi5 crifices were proper iov the day, and 
•• ^ proper to be offered with the wave-loaves, 
as the first-fruits of their com harvest ; 
and were a very fit acknowledgment of 
God's supreme authority, of his goodness^ 
truth, and faithfulness ; that th^ owed the 
increase of their land to the continued fit- 
vour of Jehovah, as their God : it taught 
their own happiness, as his people, as 
under his peculiar care and protection ; a 
justifying and exciting reason to be fiuth-- 
fill in their obedience, and steadfast in their 
covenant witb Jehovah* 
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The last of these great feasts was the Feast of 
feast of tabernacles : this festival was ap- ^"^ 
pointed for the fifteenth day of the seventh Levlt. 
months that is, in the sacred account, from «*"' ^ 
the new banning of the year in March, 
and so was fixed to about the autumnal 
equinox, answering some part of our Sep-* 
tember : The Jifteenth daxi of this seventh 
month shall be the feast of tabernacles, for 
seven days unto the Lord. On the first day 
shall be an holy convocation ; ye shall do no 
sierviletvork. Seven days shall ye offer qn sSf S6. 
offering made by fire unto the Lord ; on 
ihe ei^th day shall be an holy convocation 
unto you, and ye shall offer an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord. 

The sacrifices appointed in particular 
for this solemnity are mentioned at laige, 
and are more than what the ritual appoint- 
ed for any other : And ye shall offer a Numb. 
bumt'Offfering, a sacrifice made by fire, of »«• i* 
a stveet savour unto the Lord; thirteen ^ 
young bullocks, two rams, and fourteen 
lambs of the first year : they shall be tvith" 
out blemish. Anathdr meat-offering shaU 
be of flour mingled unih oil ; three tenth 
deals . unto every bullock of the thirteen 
bullocks, two tenth deals unto each ram of 
the two rams, and a several tenth deal to 
each lamb of the fourteen lambs, and one 
kid of the goats for a sin-qfffering, besides 
4he continual bumt-^qffering, his meat-offer^ 
ing, and his drink- offFering. These sacri* 
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fices were to be repeated for seven days, 
only the bullocks were to be lessened, one 
for each day ; so that twelve bullocks only 
were to be offered on the second day, 
eleven on the third day, and seven only on 
the seventh day. 

In the celebration of this festival, the 

Levit. xitual further directs ; And ye shall take 

^*"' you an the first day the houghs offfoadiy 

frees, branches of pahn-'trees, and boughs 

of thick trees, and willows of the brook ; 

apdve shall refoice before the Ijord your 

42. Qod seven days. Again, Ye shaU dwell in 
booths seven days ; all that are IsraeUfes 
born shall dwell in booths : for which the 

43. law itself gives this good reason. That 
your generations num know that I made 
the children of Israel to dwell in bootiks, 
when I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt : I am the Lord your God; TJm 
time of this festival was chosen when they 

Sd- had fully gathered in the fruit of their 
land, their grapes and olives, as well nfi 
their com* It therefore bad the same ger 
neral reason with the preceding festiv^s, 
to acknowledge the goodness o£ God in 
giving them so beautiAil a land, and own- 
ing }t was to him they owed tbe yearly 
plenty of its produce. It was usefiil, and 
therefore reasonable, at such times to 1:0 
xnember their bondage in Egypt, and tfae 
want ^d fatigue tbey «i£fered in a faamm 
wUderne«s^ t&t they might put a ^eal^ 
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value on their present ease and plenty. 
The reason of these rites will thus easily 
appear, if you consider them as so many 
days of thanksgiving to Go(J, who engaged 
them to his service by so many blessings, 
.and laid so many obligations upon them, 
as his favoured people. 

There was another solemn service ap- Day of 
pointed for this month : And this shall he a e^P^- 
statute for ever unto yoUi that in the seventh ^^^ 
month, on the tenth day of the mpnth^ ye 
shall afflict your souls and do no ^ork at 
all, whether it be one of your own country, j^^^^ 
pr a stranger that sojourneth among you. xvi. 29. 
For on that day shall the priest make an 
atonetnent for you, that ye may be clean 
from all your sins before the Lord ; or, to sa 
make an atonement for the children of 
Israel for all their sins once a year. ^^ 

The ritual for this solemnity is veiy 

. particular ; bu|: it serves so well to explain 

the pature of the Hebrew worship, and to 

give sp o^uch light to the dpctrines of the 

Christian sacrifice ^nd , atonement, that it 

. well deserves our attention to understand it. 

In the service of this day, then, the 
high priest: (^nd his successors in after- 
times) Wj^ to bring a bullock for a sin- 
pffenng, ^nd a ram for a burnt- offering, s. 
He was then to put on the linen garments, 
tfie comoion Jioly garments in which the 
qpmmon priests officiated, when they 
oJf^r^^ their s^rifices ; and as they were 
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4. holy garments, he was to wash his flesh i(i 
water^ and so put them on : then he was 
to take of the cpQgregation of the children 
of 1 srael two kids of the goats for a sin- 
offering, and one ram for a burnt-offering. 
First, the high priest is directed to ofiw 
his own sin-offering, which is for himself, 
and make an atonement for himself, and 

6. for his house ; which showed that a priest 
who o&rs an atonement for others, ought 
to be holy himself; and that the liigh 
priest under the law was not so holy^ but 
was to be sanctified by making an atone- 
ment for himself, and for his house: in 
• ^ - • • '  

which you may observe the pre-eminence 
of Jesus Christ, as the Apostle to the He- 
brew3 justly argues, Heb. vii. 20, 27, 28. 
The high priest, thus prepared, is directed 
LmcxvL to take the two goats (fpr the children of 
^* Israel), and present them before the Lord 

at the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation. He is then appointed to cast 
lots upon the two goats, one tot for the 
Lord (or upon the goat which was to be 
offered unto Jehovah), and the other lot for 
8. the scape-goat, to be Sent into, the wilder- 
ness to bear the iniquities of the people, 
into a land not inhabited. Aaron was tbeb 
to bring the bullock for his own sin-ofier- 
jj ing, ana kill it. This done, he was to take 
a censer of bnming coals from the altar, 
and his hands full of sweet incense, and 
1^, bring it within the vail : he was to put the 

^ ••;■■' . • • •- 
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incense upon the fire before the Lord in 
such a manner, that the cloud (or smoke 
of the incense) might cover the mercy- 
seat ; and he was to sprinkle the blood of ss« 
the bullock (his own sacrifice) with his 
finger upon the mercy-seat, and before the 
mercy-seat, seven times: Thus was the 
high priest to be cleansed and sanctified, i^ 
that he might be fit to appear before the 
JShechinah, the more immediate presence 
of Jehovah, in the most holy place. 

After this part of the service which 
more immediately regarded himself as 
high priest, he is to kill the goat of the 
sih^olSfering^ that was for the people, and 
bring his blood within the vail, and do 
ivith that blood as he did with the blood 
of the bullock, and sprinkle it upon the 15» 
mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat. 
Me was to make an atonement ^r the 
holy place, for the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and for the altar, by sprinkling, 
the blood upon it with his finger seven j^^ 
times, to cleanse it, and to hallow it from xvi. 16 
the uncleanness of the children of IsraeL ^ ^o. 

With respect to the other goat, which 
was to be sent into the wilderness, the ri- 
tual directs the high priest should lay both 2U 
Ms hands on the live goat, and confess over 
him all the iniquities of the children qf 
Israel, and all their transgressions in cdl 
their sins, putting them upon the head of 
the goat, and shall send him away by thP 
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*^ . band of a fit man into the wilderness. And 
the goat shall bear upon him all their imqui- 
iies unto a land not inhabited. 

It should seetn, by the mention made 

25. of the high priest's, putting off' the linen 
garments, which he put on when he went 
tnto the holy place, and leaving them there, 
and putting on his garments and coming 
forth to offer the mmt-qffering, which 
Bishop Patrick imderstands of the daily 
evening sacrifice^ that tb^re is something 
in the observation of the masters^ that the 
high priest changed his garments according 
to the difierent services of the day* wear- 
ing sometimes only the four Uuen gar- 
ments, sometimes the other four rich or 
golden garments peculiar to hio)se}f ; bi^t 
how often and at what particular service«^ 
does not appear from tfaye rituft}. Jf any 
desire to know what the masters think of 

Rciand'8 it» *ey may find it in the Rej^nd^ B»t I 

Ant.Heb. purposely omit what the ritiial itself does 

p. 496. ^^^ express, because it is the latiopal of 

the ritual only, as given by Mo^9f W^ ^vct 

inquinng after. 

It will be proper h^re to np^K^ a re-- 
mark Of two on the general n^jture, ^9^i 
and use of this part of the fitmh 99 it is ao 
eminent a part of the woDBliip of tfye l^f(- 
brew church. 

Is not this ritual plainly ^ipsigned \ff^ ikp 
whole plan 1^ it, to keep in copstai^t v^|;f ^^ 
meoabfance, that the pjc^gfensK pf Jel^ctigh 
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in their temple made it a sanctuary ; that 
Jehovah, there present, was the proper and 
only object of religious worship, to whom 
they were to ofier all their gifts and sacrir 
fices, and to direct their confessions, their 
prayers, and their praises ? It plainly 
showed, that the presence o£ Jehovah was 
the presence of an holy God ; that iniquity, 
tran^ressions, and sins, were displeasing 
to him, and, unless forgiven, would con- 
tinue the displeasure of God to the sinner. 
It however taught them at the same time* 
that Jehovah their God was merciful and 
gracious. He was seated on a mercy-seat^ 
be appointed sin-offerings, ^and promised 
to accept them ; and they should be clean 
before the Lord from all their sins, that is, 
all sins for which the sacrifices of the law 
were an atonement ; for the ritual appoint- 
ed no sacrifices or atonement for moral 
crimes, as the Psalmist expressly observes Psalm if. 
concerning his own case. 

When we consider this plan of ritual 
worship, we have another remark which 
olSEers itself, that it is the ritual of a na>- 
tional, and not a personal worship. The 
whole of this worship is fixed to the place 
of the presence where Jehovah dwelt ; no- 
thing can be plainer from the whole ritual 
than this, that the whole worship of the 
HelMrew church in their sacrifices and fe^ti'- 
vals was fixed to the one temple and one 
akar^ and that it was absolutely forbid. 
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upon any pretence, to o&r any sacrific?^ 
on any occasion, but before the Presence, 
or Shechinah. The worship, then, of the 
Hebrews was not at all directed by this 
ritual, as many have ima^ned, veiy igno- 
rantly, as personal, or as family, or as more 
public in their towns, or cities, through- 
out their whole land; so great reason 
there is to distinguish between their syna- 
gogue and temple worship : whatever me- 
thods they had for instruction, for prayers 
and praises, in their synagogues, they seem 
to have been left to the ancien^ customs of 
the Abrahamic worship, and to be directed 
by the common rules of reason and discre- 
tion ; for the ritual left them as they were, 
without any new directions concerning 
them. These were plain and natural, and, 
in the principal parts of worship, differing 
but little from the present worship of the 
Christian assemblies. The rational, then, 
of the Hebrew ritual is not to be consider- 
ed as any part of the rule for the common 
worship of private families, or public sy- 
tiagogues, or private persons, as it was not 
formed, nor ever designed to be formed, for 
that i)se ; though these public acts of a na- 
tional religion were, as we shall see in its 
proper place, of very useful instruction to 
eyery particular person; and they were 
engaged to use them personally, when 
they were to appear before the Fresencen 
yet they wer^ not to be used throughout 
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all Israel, any where but before the Pre- 
sence, or where the Shechinah dwelt, be- 
twefen the cherubim, over the mercy- seat, 
or in the most holy place. All objections, 
then, against the ritual, as the worship of 
the church, any where but at the temple^ 
are truly impertinent, and can prove no« 
thing but the ignorance of those who shall 
make use of them. 

From hence also we may observe, what 
little reason there is to accuse this ritual, 
as requiring a service of burdensome rites 
and expensive ceremonies. But how 
groundless and unjust are such censures ! 
The expense was national, and must be 
easy when defrayed by the whole nation. 
The burden of the service, what> it was, 
was borne chiefly by the priests and Le- 
vites, and was scarce any trouble at all to 
any particular Israelite. What reason can 
there be to complain of burdensome rites 
and expensive sacrifices, when the ritual 
itself ishows every thing moderate ? Each 
day cost but two lambs, with their meat- 
OTOrings and drink-offerings, about half a 
peck of flour, and three pints of wine and 
oil to each lamb. The additional sacrifices 
on the Sabbaths were but just as much 
more : the festivals on which the ritual 
directed more sacrifices, and thereby more 
expense, were very few in a year; the 
principal but once : many of the sacrifices, 
andtl^ most numerous, as tb^ lambs at 
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the passover, remained the private pro* 
per ty of the offerer, and ought to be con* 
mdered as the provision of their own table 
for their own family. So that it has been 
estimated by a very large allowance, that 
if all the expenses of the public worship 
were to be levied by equal proportitm on 
the tribes of Israel, it would not be an ex- 
pense of one hundred pounds per annum 
to each tribt. 

The Mosaical ritual was, however, in 
comparison with the Abrabamic and Chris- 
tian dispensations, without question, a yoke 
of bondage. The personal attendance before 
the Presence, the occasional sacrifices and 
lustrations required by the ritual, were 
troublesome and expensive ; in respec* of 
which, the Christian dispensation is said to 
be a light and easy yoke. Yet it is without 
all foundation, that some persons have 
taken a liberty of 2K:cissing this ritual, as 
intolerably troublesome and expensive ; it 
was not more so, than a ritual that c»uld 
answer the design of this ritual must l^ve 
been; not more so than the number of the 
priests of Baal, their benefices, their cut- 
tings in their worship^ and other ceremo- 
nies> show superstition had introduced 
amimg them. 

In thb plain view of the Hebrew ri- 
tual, how many common objections will 
vanish at t)iice, and appear to be not only 
groundless, but ridiculous ! I omit for the 
present the reasons wbj it was necessary 
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there should be this public worship ; why- * 
it should be confined to the place of the 
Presence only, and not to be allowed the 
Israelites in their several cities and syna- 
gogues, as it will come more properly 
under consideration in another place. 



CHAP. V, 

Ritual of the Hebrew Nation, as GocTs 
Church and peculiar People, the holy 
Seed of Ahtaham, tvith whom iua:s the 
Covenant and Promise. 

The ritual of the Hebrew church had a Ritual of 
farther view than to give rules for their J^gJ^^ 
pubKc worship, and settle the manner hoiHr an holy 
they were to appear before the Presence ^^^ 
of Jehovah. The Hebrew nation Was to seed ojf 
be considered also as the church of God, Abra- 
an holy nati6n, or the people of his holi- "°' 
ness: they were called to a peculiar holi- 
ness in virtue of a particular covenant be* 
tween God and them. This is a reason Deuuxir. 
assigned by Moses for some of bis laws, ^ 
For thou art an holy people unto the Lord 
thy God, and the Lord hath chosen thee to 
be tL peculiar people unto himself , above ali 
the nations that are upon the earth. 

There was a solemn covenant between 
God and Abraham and his seed, a founda- 
tion of their consecration to Jehovah above 
all other people. This covenacnt was madi^ 
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with Abraham, and had subsisted many 
years before the giving of the law. God 
then appointed to Abraham and to his fa- 
mily a visible mark or seal in testimony of 
Oenesisf this covenant : And God said unto Abror 
^ '' ^ ham, llumshaltkeep mycwmma therfore, 
thou, and thy seed after thee, in their ge* 
nerations. This, is my covenant which ye 
shall keep between me and you, and thy 
seed after thee: every man-child among you 
% 10. shall be circumcised. Thus the father of 
the Hebrew nation was consecrated to 
God, as the one true God, and to keep his 
family distinct and separate from such as 
were fors^Ling the foith and worship of 
the one true God, and running fast into 
idolatry^ A covenant being made by God 
with Abraham and his seed, it was proper 
to preserve the memory of it by somei signs 
or marks, which should be a constant me^ 
morial of the promises and blessings on 
God's part, should admonish the seed of 
Abraham, as holy to Jdiovab, to walk be- 
fore him and be perfect, and excite a care 
to preserve the privileges and honour of 
God*s peculiar people, in bis presence and 
favour above all nations of the earth, ^id 
to avoid whatever might deprive thend of 
an^ happiness much above whatever any 
Qther enjoyed* 
' It became^ thenj, a general reason, why 
the seed of Abraham should be separated 
from all other people by the observation of 
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ibme particular rites, peculiar to them- 
selves, to show openly they were worship- 
pers of the one true God, whose excellent 
nature distinguished him from all idols or 
inferior gods in holiness and purity, as well 
ais in greatness and majesty. It is a reason 
therefore given in their ritual, not to defile 
themselves with any creeping thing; far I Jf^** ^ 
am the. Lord your God; ye shall therefore . 
mricttfy yourselves, and ye shall be holy ; 
for I am holy : neithef shall ye defile your^ 
selves tvith tiny creepiT^ thing that creepeth 
upon the eorim , 

.As there was to be &omb distinction be- 
tween an holy nation and a profane world, 
for so the nations were called who had cor* 
Irupted or . lost the knowledge of the one 
true Godf and polluted themselves with 
idolatrous principles and impure practices 
and custotns; it was fit and wise that dis-^ 
tinction should be some visible sign or 
token that should bring to mind the cove- 
nant between them and Jehovah, the en- 
gagements they were under to serve him 
f& the true God^ and as their God. 

At the beginning, the rite of circumci- 
sion seems to have been prindpally^ if not 
jBolely, the distinction of the Abrahamic 
family, till the Mosaical ritual: in which 
many things are declared unclean ; many 
things, not only of common use, but in high ^ 
esteem with idolatrous nations, were de^ 
tolared abominable to the Hebrews. 
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Whenf the family of Abraham Wa0 small: 
and few in number, it was more easily pre* 
sttnr^ and' tihe rite of eircnmcision seemed, 
smfficieht ; but when the children of hitiel 
^ew numerous, and the idolatry of Egypi 
bad so infected their minds, when it ap*- 
pfsiT^ how easily they Were miisled by the 
iSolatry of the Canaanites, it became ne^ 
cessiiTy to add new fencea to this law, to 
eretst a stronger partition^waU> "oi^hidi^ 
raighl be a more efie^tual ^feserv^tidn. 
Now, constitutions which shall iupptit fit^ 
to answer these ends, and lAlerat hliely 01^^ 
attain them, will, for that v«y rea^dn^ ap- 
ptor fit to be chosen and ap{loiiited by a 
wise judgment, even where there is no 
other reason in the thing, itself, to dit0st 
the choide of it, prfeTious to this des%ti 
and this use of it. 

It may be proper to eitplain thi« a liiUllst 

more particularly ; especially siiice many 

seem greatly to mistake this questioii, and, 

as I conceive, bav6 very fbuoh p^rvefted 

When a it from its trttc state ; as if the things mad#^^ 

tinction^' unclean by the ritual, must have sOiti6 real 

was to be moral uncleanncss in themsel¥es> such as 

ri^^Uiat "^^ ^^ ^' '^ forbid them on their ow^ii 
would account in a religion that coUies from Oodj 
weUan- when the true state of the question^ both 
c^d' fit^ in fact and reason, sterns to be thi^^ Whe* 
to heap- ther it being now fit to distitiguish tfai 
thou h ' H^^^^^ nation, as a people holy to Jeh6- 
thei^/waa vah^ and consecrated to his service^ When 
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itfwMfif so^reat tlse tpxaise a wall H^t noprftW* 
^ujld aep^ate the £smkily of Abraham y^™^'** 
iir(]|ii^ the^r l^eathen neighbquirs; the ques- forsudi 
:^on> I s^y, seems to be, whetber this de- appoint* 
sigri bqing pi:qpp$Qd, ^^tself is a sufficient "*®^** 
<ea^n to appoint a ri1;ual> ^nd to choose 
such as shall best aiiswer tbis design^ 
though tb^re w^s no .previous reason or 
riQoral law to .require tbem ; ^nd thougfi^ 
fi^Lcept fqr their fitness to answer tfc^isj^nd, • 
they RMght have beenleft ii^difi^er^^t^ as they 
,^efe<fa€fpre the making of the ritual. I^e ' 

should . carefully attend to this obsei; vation ; 
4tiWill.si?rve to clear many thibgs in xela* 
tion to this. ritual, on reasons common to 
..&U rituals, thejgeneiial reaisons and ends of 
;whicb. are , of a moral nature ; and a^ far as 
i^y^ parts of a. ritual trqly answer tb^t de- ] 
<sign, tbey have them^elyes a real Pf^i^l 
xeasQn and fitnaBS tQo:>for instance, w^sh« 
:ing with water, as a,rite of purification, b^s 
,Qo direct moral reason or obligation; jet 
(SttpposiQg a reverence for God, and a sense 
fof thiat purity which becomes his worsbip- 
rp^rs, may be helped by ritual instructions 
md, admo^itioqs ; that the purity of reli* 
igiiwt J3%ay be better preserved, an^i the 
^9^g^ Qf .superstition better prevented, by 
: the direction, of a rite of plain and easy in* 
Hiw^tion and of decent use; then, as,&r 
as purijficatipn by water answers these 
J6Xkds, |;bej:e is a moral rc^asbn apd fitness in 
IheWeof/it. if it sji^tll t>e foj«id,Jbal 
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'] putting mvay the jiUJi of the fleshy stall 
-,' , Xi^ixxWy Xevidi putting off all Jilthiness of 
^spirit as well ag fiesh, ^nd the answer of u 
good conscience towards God ; if it shall set 
aside idolatrous purifications by fire an^d 
wind, and especially by blood, thought 
among the heathen a purification o£ 
, greater virtue, from a conimunion with 

demons; these ends, as wise aqd truly 
- moral, are sufficienjt reasons for directing 
the use of water as a religious rite. So soon, 
"then, as there was a moral reason for ap- 
• pointing a ritual, such rites as were fit 
^ and proper to answer tliose moral reasons, 
^ were themselves mbi^l as of ftjbral use. 
You easily see how this observation is ap- 
. \ pRcabte to many ritual prohibitions, as well 
as to ritual observancesi Suppose therels 
.no direct moral reason why the ieating, i)f 
'blood should be strictly forbid ; and sup* 
pose it might be allowed as fkiely as any 
' other food> as having no moral reason 
• agiinst it ; yet if the prohibition of aity 
' food whatsoever would, in some drcurti- 
, Stances be of great use^^ to guard against 
idolatry, and keep from joining with per- 
sons who constantly made an. idol^trotis 
use of eatirig bl9od, as a means ^f ,com- 
* . ' mun ion with their daenlons, or of having 
fellowship with devils! so the Apostle . 
justly calls thp heathen feasts, with their 
I Cor. %. idolatrous xiits, dritihin^ thecnp of devils^ 
9O9 21. ^ta[id,beif]^ partdkers^ 
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ijfi ^uch cases as theS«^ ^ prohibition of 
such food as has a fitness to attain any de«; 
gree of moral good, I'eally gives a prapor- 
tional degree of true moral goodness t5> 
such a ritual constitution, and continues ' 
the obligation of it so long as that moral 
use remains: but when that moral reasoi^ 
ceases, the obligation ceases with it, arid, 
the use of such food becomes indifEbrent, 
as it was before. : ' ^ 

Whatever then shall appear recom- 
inended as a proper distinguishing qiark of 
the Hebrew nation as an holy nation, con^, 
secrated to the service o^ the one true God 
in opposition to all idolatry, had a reason, 
why it should be made a part of.the rittial^. 
from that very use, without looking fur- 
ther for any other reasons, qr ;noral fitness * 
in themselves to become irites of religion, 
AV'hatever usages, then, either by - ancient 
9ustqm or general esteetn, had obtained 
the reputation of an honourable distinc- 
tion, either in the opinion of th^ Hebrews 
themselve?, or of their, neighbour nations; 
Vf'hatever would likely call to remem- 
brance their useful separation from a pro- 
jfane idolatrous world; whatever would be 
?in easy and useful admonition of inward 
purity and holiness of spirit, or be a pre- 
servative against the prevailing corruptionsr 
of the world, or like to keep them from 
spostacy; all these were wisely appointed 
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a part of their ritual, and were c^ good 
yse in promoting the wise designs of it« 

Obnsider, then; somewhat more parti* ^ 
cularly what this ritual distinction is, and 
it will easily appear that the oljections 
laised against it with so much confidence 
have no foundation in right reason, hut 
arfe the fruits of ignorance or of prejudice. 
To begin with circumcision. This was 
a rite in use long before the Mosaical laW ( 
it w£is a ritual appointed to Abraham the 
fether of the nation. This iis my covenant, 
said God to Abraham, which ye shati h&^ 
hetween me and you, and iky seed aftdr 
thee: every man-child among you shall be 
^rcumcised, and ye shall circumcise the 
e&i.Tm^ flesh of your foreskin, and it shall be a 
JO, 11. fohen of the covenant hetween me and you. 
It is not material, I think, to the subject 
before us, to enter into any of the disputes, 
or even into the inquiries of learned men> 
as 16 the original of this rite, especially 
among other nations besides the Hebrews: 
the authority of the Hebrew history plainly 
makes it atl original constitution to Abra-^ 
ham; and the great reputation of Abraw 
ham; with the fear of Jehovah as the God 
of the Hebrews, spread over the nations 
by his wonderful works in bringing his 
^voured people out of Egypt into the pro* 
ini^ed land, are very probable i*easonS whV 
thfey might be desirous to avert his displea- 
sure from themselv^^ and court bis pro^ 



tecii:<»n. Tfaeir very principles olf lAdiatty, 
wkhaatany respect for the Hebrew nation, 
might teadi them to consider Jehovah th^ 
'6^ of the Hebrews a« a veiy pewerftifl 
God, and fit to be honoured among their 
•other igods; they might receive circnm^ 
dsioa a6 what wouid he^K^ceptableto him, 
«nd thus court hini> ^ccordilig to an niuA 
and well-^known custom of the heathen^ 
to leave their enebfiies^ istnd eoine oyet, ais^ 
it were, to their side. 

Now this rite was a token of the gv^ 
importance of the <x)Vena»t between fSod 
aiiid Abraham, and his seed after himi lis 
weUas it brought t^ remembi^ncef tiieco- 
irenant itself it was very fit to pot them in 
constant remembra4K>e how carefiiHy they* 
should preserve the honour of <3rod'4 p^eiih 
iiftr people, and of the ho4y seed of Abra- 
ham, by avoiding aH intermarriages Vvi<ii 
the uncircumcised» and who therefore wetjp 
not of the holy seed, and keep themselves 
from too familiar cotiversation with per- 
.spas who might CQr.r,apt tb«m with ttieir 
J&wn idolatrous principles or practices. Gir- 
camcision, then, was a frte that united the 
fainily <^f Abraham, as having the sam^ 
iaith, worship, and privileges, and kept 
them separate frorti other nations, who had 
corrupted the faith and worship of the trix^ 
Cfod, ^pd had lost the privileges qt a trjuc 
^sha«6h^ TMs is wetl ixpreased b^ 1^ j«l- 
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dicipus Hebrew master * : as circumcisioi^ 
was a rite of evident distinction, and a rite 
so difficult that none were like to choose 
but froqi 9. principle of religious faith and 
obedience^ so it was a most proper rite, to 
teach the obligations of an holy nation in 
purity of heart and holiness of life, of which 
circumcision was sp proper a figurative in- 
struction. Tht)s Moses himself represented 
it iq an exhortatiqn to the Hebrews : Jnd 
now, Israel, what dpth the Lord thy God 
require of thee, that is, as an holy nation 
to Jehovah, but to fear the Lord thy God, 
to walk in (ill his ways, and to love him, 
beut. X. ^^ '^ serve the Lord thy God tv^th aU 
12. thy heart, and with (dl thy soul^ He ex* 

presses these obligations in allusion to the 
16. instructiops of circumcision; Circumme 
therefore the foreskin of your heart, and 
be no more stiff-necked. This is well ex- 
Deut. pressed in the words of the law itself ; And 
*"* * the Lord thy God will circumcise tMne 
heart, apd the heart of thy seed, to love th 

"^ Sed est adhuc alia quoque ratio valde necessaria 
in circumcisiorie, ut videlicet, illi qui sunt hujas fidei, 

. (b«e. qui credupt unitatem) baheant unum quoddam sig- 
uum, quod illos conjungat; et ne quis alius, qui non est 
ex illis dicere possit se ex illisesse, nam sole't quaudoque 
homoy id tel propter suum commodi^ro, vel iii aliorum 
contumeliam et detrimentum fac^re. Sied bsec actio, 
circumcisionis nempe, ita comparata (^X, ut nemo yd 
sibi vel liberis suis, liisi propter fid^m et religionem earn 

' sit facturus ; nam non est levis aliqua cruris laesio, yet 
l^rachii adustio, sed res durissima et diflE|cilIima.-94(ia^ 
fffOA. Mor. Neboc. part iji. c. xlix. p. l65. 
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liord thy God with all thine heart andr 
with all thy soul, that thou mayst live. Thi« 
not ox\\y shows that circumcision was de* 
signed for moral instruction, but to, teach 
the io^ard circumcision of the heart, prer 
ferable in this law to the outward circum- 
cision of thp flesh in the acceptance and 
approhation of Grod, and recommended as 
a greater blessing to themselves. Thus God 
encQurages their sincere repentance, as 
humbling their uncircumcised hearts : If ^^^it. 
then their undrcumcised hearts be kumhledy ^U** **• 
and they then accept of the punishnent of 
theif iniquity, then tvill I remember my 
covenant mith Jacob, and also my covenant 
with * Isaac, dnd also my covenant with 
4braham will I revwwher : this is called 
the covenant of their ancestors, whom I 
brought forthf says God, out of the land 
qf Egypt, in the sight of the heathen ,^ thai 
I might be their Qod. This great use of 45, 
drcumcision gave St. Paul just reason to 
argiie. For he is a Jew who is one inward-^ Rom. u. 
ly; and circumcision is that qf the heart, in ^^* 
fhe spirit mid tiot in the letter, whose 
praise is not qf men but of God. 

Circumcision, then, was such a visible 
piark in the flesh, as was very fit to be a 
sign to ^U the seed of Abraham, that they 
were to aocQwnt themselves an holy na- 
tion^ as his seed ; that they were obliged 
to keep up an holy nation to Jehovah in 
(H^t family/ gn4 \u ftp dpipg assure tbem^^ 
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selves of the f>eculiar ^^ivour of Jehov«b> 
such as he showed to their forefathers as 
theu* God. Circumcision fcirther taught 
tiieiD, the covenant between God wA 
4jiiefn neqaired not bareJy a ceremonial ho*- 
4iness, but, what was the true oieankig ot* 
it, to circunicise their hearts, so m to love 
.and to honour the iJord their God with aM 
their hearts, and in all l^e acts 4}f true 
tighteousness and goodness. Even the dif^ 
Acuity itself of the rite had its advanti^, 
MS no persons would join themselves to 
ihem who might likely corrupt them bj 
4tyii principles and manners ; <or very few, 
mhcfi grown up <e5pecia)Iy to elcfer years, 
^vould dbe willing to rec^ve s«k4i a rite, 
*whioh most be attended with considerabk 
<lifficulty, from any lower reasons than a 
eoQsent to the Hebrew faith, and desife of 
an interest in the privileges of the Heibreir 
churoh ; an excellent means of preserving 
the purity of the faith , worship> and family 
of Abraham, as an holy seed to iehovali. 
Cnclcan- The Hebre^ws, by their ritual, had ^tber 
S^^°^ rit'Cssof distinction besides -circumcision ; 
their ritual fnad^e a distinction ^between 
-foods clean and undean, to i^bow what 
ithey were flowed to eart, and wfeat food 
they were to abstain from, as an holy i^a- 
-tion to Jehovadi. The ritudl gives itscftf a 
^enerail reason for this distinction of foods: 
¥e dtalt ihenefow put ^dijference hetwee^^ 

b€a$U4mi widvm. land betwwn ^th 
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4ilt&n fowls and clean; and ye shaUnot 
make y our $elves abominable by bea»t or. by ^ 

fowi, or by any manner of living thing that 
ereepeth on the ground, which J. have ser^ 
paratedfrom you as unclean ; and ye shall 
be hiohy unto me, for I the Lord (JehovoA) 
am holy, and have severed you from o^Aer L^vjt.*^ 
people, that ye should be mine. Tljis rela- 25, 86. 
tion of the Hebrews to Jehovah is given 
as a reason why they should not do what 
YrsLB allowed to strangers and aliens. Ye Deuc 
shall not eat of any thing that dieih ofit^ vs.^Sl^ y 
se^; thou shalt give it unto the stranger 
that is within thy gateis, that he may eat it ; 
dr thou mayest sell it unto an alien ; f&t 
thou art an holy people unto t/ie Lord tkg 
God. Tou see, what was allowed to an 
alien is forbid to the Hebrews as an hoiy 
people, not because morally evil, or there* 
i^e ui^kwfuion a fnoral account, faflit un- 
becoming a people ccm^sfiecrated to the ser-^ 
vk^e of Jehovah; and hence, what the ri- 
tual allowed the Hebrews for food was of 
best esteem in com?EKm use, and what was 
forbid was of least esteem, and reckoned 
too mean for a good table,^ and, as Br. 
Spencer observes, continues so in tfa» 
eastern nations to the present times % 

^ Hoc audacter^asseramus, quod animalia omnia 
Jiid^is in cibum cpncessa, in usu acpretio apud orien-< 
talea hodieqnehabeaolur ; et pieraque ^Juitaeis interdicMi, 
k mensis salt^m elegantioribus, et re^siautiorituis 9teD* 
tium etiamnui^ abligentui:. — Svmcdr. J^eg. Heb. p. ^ 
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* . -• The whole of Ihis ritual as to beasts^ 
' birds> fish, and creeping things, are roen* 

tioned very particularly in the Jaw itactf: 

• . not to transcribe the whole chapter, which 

every one may easily consult for them- 
selves, it may be suffictent just to mention 
. , the more general directions. 

LcTiu XI. Whatever parteth the hoofandis ciotenr 

footed and cheiveth the cud among the 

it to'9. ' becists, that shall ye eat: but such a3 did 

not chew the cud and divide the hoof, that 

^ IS* is, did not do both, are declared to be un- 
clean. Of fish they were allowed to eat 
all that had fins and scales, but all that bad 
-not fins and scales were to be accounted 
tmclean. Among birds, the ritual forbids, 
in particular the eating of several by name 

13 to 24. as unclean, 9uch as the eagle, vulture,; 
kite, raven,, owl, &c. 

49,30. The ritual gives also directions con- 
cerning creeping, things and insects : the 
weasel, mouse, &c. are declared unclean, 
and whosoever shall touch them when 
dead is pronounced unclean ; and in gene- 
ral every creeping thing that creepetk upon 
the eartfi shall be an abomimttion, it ^hall 
nof be eaten. 

O^ a nearer consideration of this part 
p^the ritual,, you easily perceive that. the 
food allowed the Hebrew nation, as an ^oly 
people, were the gentler sort of cr^tujres, 
|ind of 'most common use, such as were 
t>jre)i stbout tWr houses pid in their $eldS| 
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ani were, in a sort, domestic r t\iey w&tt ^ - 
creatures of the cleanest feeding, an<i 
which gave the most wholesomfe nourisb^^ '^ 
ment, and were of a better taste, arid migl^l 
fee had in greater plenty and perfertibn by ' 
a proper care of their breeding and feeding;* , 
they seem, therefore, naturally* fit to be 
chosen as a better kind of food. . And if 
it became the Hebrews, as a[ri holy nation^ . 
to have any ritual distinction* of foodSj 
could any thing have been^ devised more ' 
proper than to prefer such foods as were 
the best foods,- most easy to» be had,* and' ^ 
in the greatest perfection, most useful and 
« most profitable to the industrious husband^ ' 
man ? Was not this'much better than to 
• give encouragement to bunting ofwilji*"; 
beasts and following birds of prey, no . 
ways so fit for food nor so easy to be had^ 
and hardly consistent with the innocency 
and mildness of a pastord and domestic 
lifet Such d diC^rehce as the ritual make^ 
between foods^^ was wisejy appointed taeil^^ 
courage the improvement of their ground, • 
to contribute to the health of theif bodies^^ 
and to the ease of their employment in life^ 
no inconsiderable part of the blessings of 
the promised land. Such constitutiont 
were likely to give an honour and dignity 
to a people who appear eminent for cus- 
toms, very useful and vety profitaWe. Si^h 
' politjeal wisdom, so well suited to the par^ 
' ticailar^^tate.of the Hebrew natioa iu the 
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iMfomised land^ ought to be coneidafed ^$ 
Wie good reason, though it is not the sole 
isR^sfM, i^ .such constitutioiis : the o1m« 
* srftcter of Jehovah, as J^ing of Israel, as wdl 
ibs the God of Abraham and his seed, levi- 
:dently sho ws a reason for this obseryatioBi 
It is plain, wise lav^givers may have wmf 
ireaaons for the same constitutions ; perhaps 
notrone of them is a full and adequate «ea- 
.sbn.; yet it cannot stand with equity to set 
any aside «is no reason at all,:beoause other 
masons may be joined to it. It is wroag to 
.suppose there is but one reason for malciqg 
a law> for such auppomtion is .geoeratty 
«€<mtrary to die truth of facts ; and there aie 
really as 'many reasons as there are .useful 
designs and wise ends promoted \^ it. 
Thus «uch to show that political reaaotiB, 
especially which re^rded the blessings ^f 
the promised land, were fit reasons to be 
considered in a ritual for the Hebrew na- 
tion dwelling in it, as the<gifit of Jeha^ah 
Ibeir <sM. 

It is very evident this distinction of 
foods iQtroduced c«estoms lamong the> He- 
brews, very different frosi: the customfiTof 
their iMghboar nations^jsmd. were there" 
isibre a jamans of keeping them r Arom , too 
rmuch familiarity, and ensnaring fnendship 
-an their luxurifous feasts upon their sacri- 
.7fices ; the ritual mentiana tUs design as of 
-great importance: Ye shaU be JmiyiWito 



parafed j^au fro» other people, that f* 
diouM i>e mine. 

Thufr the Hebrews killed for sacrifice 
and for food what were sacred animals to 
thdr neighbours ; and such m were iln« 
dean to the Hebrews^ were holy among 
the heatiien, *' as a swine to Venus^, an» 
** owl to Minenra^ an hawk to Apollo> ati' 
'^ ejigle to Jupiter, and a dog to Hecate, 
^^ Ate/* as our learned Bishop Patrick very 
jttsdy observes. Whence, he adds, Origeri BisBop 
jttstfy iklls into admiration of the wisdom f^^^J^^^ 
of MoseSi to pronounce all animals which xL2. 
had a relation to daemons, and were u^ed* 
as instruments of divination, to be unclean^ 
and those to be clean which were not so* 
How many magical uses did the idolatry 
of the heathen nations make of reptiles 
ffld other things, forbid by the Hebrew ri- 
tual ! TheZabians had an offermg supposed g^J°*^'- 
>^ acceptable to the sun, of seven bats, Neboc. 
seven mice, and seven other reptiles. Ca- p*J "'• 
nidiai the witch, is represented using in ^' 
her enchantments the blood of toads and 
l«4theM of owls*. It is well known, ani^*- 
Aals were used from the most e^rly times^ 
at figurative representations of qualities* 
and tempers. This is so evident in th^' 
£gyptiat^ hieroglyphics^ it is no wonder 
persons of great name, ancient and mo^^ 

^ £t uncta turpis ova ranae saaguioe, 

Plumamque aocturote strigis. ^' 

lioratEpod. 1. 19. 
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dern, should ob^rve some analogy hd'^ 
tween the qualities of unclean beasts an^ 
birds, and the moral bad qualities of men s 
minds. Beasts and birds of prey were a 
sort of natural symbols of Tiolence and ra-^ 
pine ; creatures continually wallowing in 
the mire and defiling themselves^ as the 
dog and swine, in nastiness^ are natural 
representations of impurity, or returning 
to a course of wickedness. Hence it be- 
came a proverbial expression, the dog u 
returned to his vomit again, and the swine 
that was washed, to her wallowing in the 
mire. Though this is not an only reason^ 
a-nd may likely be indulged too far, for 
there is scarce any end of allegory^ yet^ I 
think, mildness, gentleness, cleanness, 
and usefulness in the foods allowed, wild- 
ness, uncleanness, violence in many of the 
creatures forbidden for food, do naturally 
and usefully represent an admonition to 
avoid the qualities of violence, rapine^ 
cruelty, or moral impurity, and to estpem 
meekness and innoc^ncy, and to aim at 
usefulness in. life. Such tnoral instruction 
in the ritual, which .will more fully appear 
hereafter, shows the wisdom of it, and 
ought to recommend it to our esteem. 
Occft- The holiness of the Hebrew nation is 

*®JjJ still further taken notice of in the ritual, 
tions, by declaring many things to be pollutions^ 
de^ bo- some of which were accidental, and un-» 
*^ *^ avpidable ; yet they rendered them for a 
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time, and, till they were purified, not fit ' 
to appear in the holy congregation, and 
before the presence of Jehovah. . It may 
help to our better understanding of this 
part of the ritual, to consider them in this 
following order ; first, the uncleanness of 
persons, and then the uncleanness of 
things. 

I. The uncleanness of persons, which 
were these : 

1 . The uncleanness of a woman in 
child-birth : If she hear a man-child, says Levitxii* 
the ritual, she shall be unclean seven days ; ^' 

hut if she hear a maid-child y she shall hs 
unclean two tueehs. 

2. The uncleanness of a menstruous 
womian requires a separation for seven 
days ; and if it continues longer than the 
time of her separation, all the days it shall 
continue, shall be as the days of her sepa« 
ration. 

3- The uncleanness of conjugal em- Leviuxr. 
Jbraces. Both the man and the woman 16—18. 
were unclean until the even. How con- 
trary is this part of the Hebrew ritual to 
the idolatrous custom of allowing the jise 
of women in the very temples of the hea- 
then idols ! 

4. The uncleanness of leprosy. Who- 
.ever upon examination were found with 
the marks of leprpsy upon them, were to 
be declared unclean: And the leper on I-evit. 
whom the plague is, his clothes shall be rent, ^'* ^ 

o 
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0id his head bare, and he shall put a co^ 
vering upon his upper lip, and shall cry, 
TJnctecm, unclean. AU the days wherein 
the plaeue shall be in him he shall be de^ 
filed; he is unclean : he shall dweU ahne, 
without the camp shall his habitation he. 

5. The undeanness of funerals, or bj 
Kumb. the touch of a dead body. He that touch* 
Tdx. lU ^h the dead body of (my man shall he un^ 

clean seven days. It was the law, when.d 
man dieth in a tent, all that come into the 
tent, and all that is in the tent, shall be un^ 

H^ clean seven days. This uncleanness was 
also eontracted by the touch of a dead 
body, or the bone of a dead man, or a 

le. grave. 

6. There was also an uncleanness in 
Dcut sleep by nocturnal pollution : If there be 
3E3aii. among you any man that is not clean, by 
10, IL f>^^Qj2 of undeanness thai chanceth him 

by night, he is to be accounted unclean 
until the even. 

7. There was an uncleanness contract^ 
ed by touching what was unclean. This 
sort of uncleanness seems the most exXcn*- 

Levit. sive : For whosoever toucheth any creeping 
xxn.i,6. ff^i^^ whereby he may be made unclean, 
or a man, of whom he may take unclean-- 
ness, whatsoever uncleanness he hath, the 
soul which hath touched any such, shaU be 
unclean until the even. These were tihe 
personal pollutions. 

To these it will be proper to add' what 
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the ritual declared a poltefiofiv fn thihA 
inanimatey snach as t^ds, vcsrelSi fiii*nl>- 
ture, &c. Thus, when ec ti^&ihcm* ii ttd- Leviuxn 
ckdn, having aft isme^ and her kiue iff hl&r *^> ^ 
fiesh be bloody every thing thdf ihe iitteth 
or lieth upon shall be Unclean. 

It seems a general inteirtion of these 
Ws to " maititdn a reverence 6f^ the 
** l)ivihe Majesty, by forbidding every 
*' person that was polluted to comd intb 
^ the sanctuary," as Bishop Patrick 6b^ J«^ 
sferfes, from Mainionides. '* It was made on Levit 

a busineii!^ of cate and drcumspectroW, a^v» si. 

to approach, as they ought, {he DJviiie 
•' Presence.*^ Dr. Spencer observes fur- 
ther, Verjr justly, that " Mbses^ mt hts riv 
^ teal accpuiited thoi^ things as unclearfi 
^ which had some kirtd of natural impu*- 
" rity and foulness, in the reneral opinion 
'* of nfianl^ind, or which, at least iii the opi- 
'* nion of personi* of more refined tasttf, 
'* had sotoe appearances of natural un«- 
**^ cleanness ♦." Most of the things unclean 
by the Hebrew ritual, were esteemed so 
by other people, as well as by MoseS. 
Keighbour nations could hardly have esi- 
itemed the Hebrews ail holy nation, if 

* jdiodes eium ea tantum pro immundis, et immundi- 
6% caiisis hkberi jussit, quae iiaturalem qaattddiA spui^ 
dtiem, et foeditetem pr® se (uerunt, ^t quai hominrf, 
aens&s praesertim delicatioris, naturaliler abomi^utur.-** 
^OMr's Leg. Hebr. 1. i. c. 8. § 142; 
• Q 2 
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thejrbad held nothing to be uncleati; The 
Egyptians, and all who had any know- 
ledge of the Egyptian doctrines, or re- 
verence for them, would have accounted 
them common and profane, for making no 
distinction between clean and unclean. 

These were constitutions which gave 
an honour, and procured a respect to the 
Hebrews, as an holy nation, from thdr 
neighbours ; as well as it usefully instruct- 
ed themselves, what purity and reverence, 
and what care to keep themselves from all 
uncleanness, became the worshippers of 
Jehovah, the Holy One. 

Besides, the idolatrous nations had, 
by superstitious imaginations, multiplied 
things, unclean without end. It was of 
good use to appoint a ritual which might 
correct, and put a stop to such supersti- 
tions, by giving the Hebrews, as an holy 
nation, directions, showing them what they 
should account unclean, and to declare 
such things only unclean, as were natu- 
, rally esteemed impure, or were proper to 
give a sense of moral, as well as ritual im- 
purity, and to raise reverence for the pre- 
sence of Jehovah, and an abhorrence of 
such rites, as impure, which were like to 
mislead them into idolatry, and to be re- 
commended to them as holy rites, and by 
,which they imagined they had communion 
with their dasmojj gods. 

The worship of daemons, or dead per- 
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tons, soon introduced honours to their dead 
bodies and their graves. The use of blood 
in their feasts for the dead, was soon ac- 
counted ah act of communion with the 
daemons themselves. How well suited to 
prevent these idolatries, did the Hebrew ri- 
tual represent the touch of a dead body, 
and every issue Df blood as polluting, and 
rendering them unfit to appear before the 
presence of Jehovahj in his most holy 
place. 

The law itself evidently shows it had a 
regard to such superstitions : Ye shall not LeWt. 
eat any thing tvith the hhod, nether shall |?*^* 
ye use enchantments^ nor observe times. * 
Ye shall not round the corners of your 
heads, neither shalt thou mar the comers 
of thy heard. Ye shall not make any cut^ 
ting in your flesh for the dead, nor print 
any mark upon you. I am the Lord. om^j^ 

Ye shall not eat any thing with the 
blood, ought to be rendered, at, or before 
blood, and is an allusion to the idolatrous 
worship of daemons, by gathering blood 
together for them as supposed their food, 
and coming themselves and eating part of 
it, whereby they were esteemed the 
daemons' guests, and by this kind of com- 
munion with them, were supposed enabled 
to prophesy and foretel things to come- 
to have such familiarity with these spirits, 
as to receive revelations, and be inspired 
vrith the knowledge of secret things. Suck 

<)3 
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4iviiiation6 by the dead became a very 
coqi^mop, but a very dangerous practice of 
ido}atfy. The funeral customs of cutting 
tbe h^r of their heads round about^ throw- 
ii^ jt into the sepulchres of their relations 
and friiends^ sometimes laying it on the 
face or breast of the deceased, as a sacri- 
fice to th^ infernal gods — ^making cuttings 
in their fle^h for the dead, printing some 
mark on their bodies,, to show to what 
dsemon or idol-god they belonged, were 
^nown idplatrowB customs, as many learn- 
ed men hare shown at large, after Mai- 
inonides, and is observed by Bishop Pa- 
xT^ trick on the place. This is confirmed by 
7.— xIt. the »fter*expUcations of the Prophets, in 
'* pfirtipular the Prophet Jeremiah. 

What, now, appears more likely to 
jiX^pnt thfsse idolatries, than to represent 
dead bodies and all issues of blood, even 
inyoluntary, so far from sacred rites or ac- 
ceptable acts of worship, or giving com- 
munion with gods, that they polluted both 
persons and things that touched them, and 
made them unfit to appear in the presence 
of Jehovah their God i 
^ar^'^ It is moreover to be observed, there are 

Lr \&^ prohibitions in the Mosaical ritual of cer- 
«|un8t tain rites and customs in use among idolsr 
troIuciM. '^^' which abuse of them in idolatrous 
toms. worship was a sufficient reason tt> forbid 
them, bow indifierent, how innoeentsoever 
they might appear in thcmaelves ; for every 
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danger of idolatry was of too great concern 
to be neglected. 

It will be sufficient here just to men- Not to 
tlon these laws, and the superstitions^ or ^*^ Jjg 
idolatrous customs, which seem the occa- mothePi 
sion of their prohibition. There is a law m^^k. 
that directs. Thou shalt not seeth a kid in Exod. 
his mothers milk. As this law is among ""*• ** 
others which are manifestly designed to 
forbid the use of idolatrous rites, it is na* 
tural to understand it was designed to an* 
swer the same end. It has been shown at 
large by learned men, that the very anr 
cient idolaters, the Zabians, had a magical 
rite in which the sacrifice and eating of a 
goat was a considerable part. Abarbind 
expressly affirms, '^ The ancient idolaters Biihop 
" were wont, when they gathered the ^•^^ 
''fruits of the earth, to seeth a kid in his ^e. 
'' mother's milk, that their gods might be 
" more propitious to them.*' It is further 
observed by Dr. Cudworth, from a Karaite 
writer, who saith^ " All the trecis and 
fields and gardens were sprinkled with 
f this broth (of a kid seethed in its mo- 
'' ther's milk) after a magical manner, to 
'' make them more fruitful for another 
" yean" And this the learned Bochart 
tfdies to be the truest interpretation. It 
may here be observed, once for all, that in 
iiuch arguments, as so much depends on 
very ancient customs, it is unreasonable to 
expect a more positive proofs than the 

Q4 
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great probability of such magical rites, 
agreeable to unquestionable idolatrous cus- 
toms of like nature, affords, than a plain 
and easy reason for a law, that takes no- 
tice of them, in forbidding them and the 
mention of them by persons of good un- 
derstanding and credit. So much seems 
evident, that, as the Hebrews are forbid to 
use this rite, they are forbid the use of it as 
a superstition or magical action ; for no 
man of common sense would ever have 
thought of such a rite, for any other than 
some superstitious or magical use. 
Notto of- Maimonides observes, " It was a cus- 
ferhoney. €€ tom among idolaters, that they offered 
** leavened bread, and chose sweet ttungs 
' ^' for their offerings to their gods ; and 
^' that they used to anoint them with 
Maimon. '* honey ;•' as appears by their writings, 
Mor. often quoted by him. It is further remark- 

vM^ HI. ^^ ^y ^^^ learned Spencer, from Porphyry, 
iTxlyLp. *' that they (who offered sacrifices to dse- 
*^i* *« mons) tnade honey a symbol of death, 

and therefore they sacrificed to the ter- 
restrial gods an offering of honey. It 
may be taken for certain,'* he adds, 
** that the ancient idolaters sometimes of- 
'* fered honey to the superior or heavenly 
ir^Heb! " S^ds ; but that they always offered it to 
LlLc. 9. " the infernal gods and dead heroes.*' 

It became the honour « of Jehovah's 
worship not to be defiled with rites appro- 
priated to the worship of dead men^ aad 
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the infernal deities. And it was a mani- 
fest useful means to preserve the Hebrews 
from these idolatries, when they were di- 
rected by their ritual to avoid what the 
idolatrous customs of their neighbours 
made sacred and religious, and in particular 
to the honour of the dead, a principal part 
of their idolatry. 

It is observed by Maimonides, " as one Passinff 
" great artifice of the idolatrous priests, to !{j*^£^ 
*^ work on the weakness of men's tempers;" Moloch, 
which has been found in experience a very 
likely way to lead men into very great su- 
perstitions. " They knew they feared no- Maimon. 
" thing so mubh as the loss of their for- ^^* ^ 
tunes and of their children : the wor- m. cfsT^ 
shippers of fire therefore declared, that 
if they did not make their sons and 
daughters to pass through the fire, all 
" their children would die." This passing 
through the fire may be considered as a 
rite of purification, or of initiation^ by 
which parents dedicated their children to 
this idol. Such purifications, or lustrations 
by fire, were rightly understood to be am 
act of consecration to the honour and wor- 
ship of Moloch, the sun, or prince of the 
heavenly host. This idolatrous rite, if it 
was not so originally, in time grew into a 
mbst barbarous and cruel superstition : 
they did not only cause the children to 
pass through the fire to purify them, but 
they were actually burned^ as an offering 
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to this idol. The wisdom of a law to pre- 
vent so very dangerous an act of idolatry^ 
is evident to all. It shows what important 

Lent, reasons there were for the law. Thou shalt 
xvm. 21. ^^^ j^f ^^y ^ ^j^y ^^^^ p^j^ through the 

fire to Moloch^ neither shalt thou profane 
the^ name of the Lord thy God: I am the 
Lord. 

To purjfy children by causing them 

to pass through the fire to Moloch, would 

have been idolatry ; but acljaally to burn 

innocent children to his honour, was horrid 

and abominable, as well as idolatrous. 

the pro- '^ It was a well-known doctrine of the 

o?eat^ ^' ancient idolaters, that blood was a food 

)>lood. 'Vfor dsemons; it was therrfore a cus-* 

*' tomary rite of idolatry, when they kill* 

'' ed a beast, to receive the blood into 

^' some vessel, or pour it into some hole 

MaimoD. '< or trench made in the ground, and set* 

N<^!part " *^^S themselves round about it to cat the 

III. I ''flesh, supposing that they eating the 

j^- ?• '' flesh, while the daemons drank the 

'* blood, they were the daemons* guests^ 

'' and by this kind of copamunion witli 

'' them were enabled to prophesy and to 

'' foretel things to come." Therefore there 

I^eriti- U a law. Ye ahall not eat cmy thing with 

|^»»x. the blood; or, as learned men have ob* 

^* served, the truer interpretation, at ihm 

hhod, or before the blood, as the manner 

was when the blood was thus o^ed to 

d9$mons« 
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It was another custom among idolaters, Not to 
that they were used to pull, or to cut off ^^^Jj"^^ 
the hair of their heads and beards, and to their 
offer those hairs to the infernal gods, by l^e^da. 
layia^, them on the dead bodies, or throw* 
ing them into the sepulchres of their de- 
ceased friends. Both the cuistom itself, 
^nd the us^ of it, as an idolatrous rite, are 
shown at large by our learned Spencer *, Spencei^g 
in whom you may see it proved by the i. t^'^i^ 
best authorities; and therefore he gives \i.* 
this the reason of a particular law ; for 
which end (to prevent idolatrous honours 
to the ghosts of their departed friends) the 
ritual directs. Ye shall not round the cor* l^u 
Iters of your heads, neither shalt thou mar ^* 
the comers of thy bread. 

The same learned author observes, it 
was also an ancient custom among ido- 
laters, to tear and wound their flesh, at the 
funerals of their friends, as well as to cut 
pff'the hair of their heads and beards, from 
an absurd imagination that such bloody 
rites were acceptable to the infernal deities, 
and of some comfort and benefit to their 
deceased friends f . It was a known cus« 

* Gentibiis antiquioribus in more erat, at i^icorum 
dafoBctoram bustis, ioculisy sepulchris, aut cadaveribu9, 
ad^tinites, capitum et barbarum capillos vellerent, aut 
circumtojidereot, eos loculis, aut cadaveribus, iinpone-> 
rent, eosque muneris aut placainibi9 loco, mortuis, aut 
diis iuferis devoverent. 

t Moneudom est^ edmicoa fuueris officiun^ e^^ 
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torn with the priests of Baal, to cry aloud, 
and to cut themselves after their manner, 

1 Kinffs ^^^^^ knives and lancets, till the blood gush^ 

xviii. 23! ed out upon them. 

It was also a custom among idolaters to 
make a sort of marks or characters on their 
bodies, by which they consecrated them- 
selves to the particular service of some idol, 
and professed a peculiar covenant betweea 
them and some dsemon. They were ac- 
customed to use some marks in honour of 
their deceased friends. These were a sort 
of magical rite, denoting some peculiar 
communication between them. These 
marks seem sometimes to be made with an 
hot iron, sometimes pricking a figure in 
the flesh with an instrument like a needle, 
and colouring it afterwards with some dye. 
It was sometimes painting on the flesh the 
name of some dasmon or idol, sometimes 
a figurative symbol of the idol, as a 
. thunderbolt for Jupiter, a trident for 
Neptune, an ivy-leaf for Bacchus ; some-- 
times a mystical name of the idol, or a 
number denoting the idol, though under<* 

S^Hb* **^^^ ^"^y ^y those who were initiated 

h^Q. H. ^^^^ ^^ mystery. Thus the mystical 
name of the sun was marked X H, si^if^-* 

quenteH, cames incidere, genas ungiie foedare, quandoque 
• membrum aliquod abscindere voluisise, quod absurde cre- 
derent, ritus illos sanguineos diis manibus acceptor, aut 
amicis fato ruoctis aliquid sol^minis aliaturos. — SpcHCcr'^ 
Leg. Heb. 1. xiii. - » 
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ing the number DCVIII. These m&rks 
(like circumcision among the Hebrews) 
were a sort of sacraments of initiation into 
the service of those idols^ whose names, or 
numbers, or marks, they received. They 
were constant memorials to them, of their 
devotion to that idol, and hope of peculiar 
protection and blessing from it. It was a 
good reason to prevent such idolatry, to 
direct the Hebrews by their ritual, as a 
peculiar people to Jehovah, Ye shall not 
make any cutting in your flesh for the dead^ 
nor print any mark upon you : I am the l^evit. 
Lwd. '''''' ^' 

Among the superstitions of the Egyp- 
tians, by which the Hebrews were in great 
danger of being corrupted, they had a 
great veneration for calves, especially for 
females, so that it was not lawful to sacri- 
fice females, because they were sacred to 
Isis. They were accustomed also to choose Hprodot. 
only red calves as an offering to Typhon ; p/uJ^ch 
sucji cattle moreover, which had been used de iside, 
in labour, and had been yoked for the ser- ?Pf °^®*'' 
vice of husbandry, were judged unfit for 
the service of the gods, as in some sense 
profaned by having been put to common . 
use. The ritual directs the children of 
Israel to bring a red heifer without spoty Numb. 
wher^n is no blemish, and upon which ***• ^' 
fiever came yoke. This heifer was not to 
be^slain as other sacrifices at the altar, but 
to be carried without the camp and slaiu s. 
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4k thete ; yet the blood was to be sprinkled 
seven times before the taberaade of the 

ik congregation ; the heifer was to be bum* 
ed, her skin and her flesh, and her blood 

T. with her dung. By these actions the 
priest was accounted unclean, he vras to 
wash bis clothes, and bathe his flesh in 
water. The design of this sin-offerimg i& 

9. explained to this purpose : A man that is 
clean shall gather up the ashes of the heiftr, 
and lay them up without the camp in a ckm 
place ; and it shall be kepfjbr the eon^egor 
tion of the children of Israel for a water rf 
separation : it is a purificaiion for sin. A 
little of these ashes mixed with water, and 
sprinkled on an unclean person, purified 
and cleansed him. The general reasons 
for appointing a purification, and why 
such a sin-o^ring should be carried out of 
the camp, and make the persons who were 
employed about it unclean, are easily to 
be perceived; but why it should be a 
young cow, and not a bullock (which 
were commonly appointed for iSacrifice)» 
why it should be a red heifer, is not so 
Bithop easy, says a learned interpreter, to under- 
Patrick stand. But supposing such a superttitiofl 
in Egypt as Pharaoh and Herodotus meo^ 
tion, of abhorring to ofl!er a cow, hoidifig 
it unlawful to oTOr females, and ap]^ropri- 
ating the red colour to Typhon ; it wiil 
be a wise reason and deisigh td preserv* 
the Israelites from such-like stapewtitlons; 
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and the testimonies of the most ancient 
historians, very probably alluded to in the 
laws of the Mosaical ritual itself, will very 
much confirm the supposition, that these 
superstitions were as ancient as the times 
of Moses himself. 

Groves of trees were anciently chosen Grovei 
as proper places of religious worship, and ^^ 
as temples of idol gods : this gave counte- ^"^ : 
nance to a superstitious notion, that the 
gods were themselves pleased with them, 
as pleasant places and places of retirement, 
and therefore chose them as it were to 
dwell in, or repair very frequently to them. 
Hence the poet, 

Some god they knew, what god they could not tell, 
DidtSere amidst the sacred horror dwell *. 

DSYDENt 

However innocent the first use of Spencer, 
groves might be, they were soon polluted ]^^*^^^ 
with superstition as idolatry increased, and xvi. f 2. 
with impure rites, that, as Dr. Spencer oj)- p. 369. 
serves, they degenerated into brothel- 
houses. They were considered as the re- 
tirements of daemons, and the sepulchres of 
their heroes -f-. These confirmed them in a 

* Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit^ frpndoso vertice coUem 
(Quis deu8 incertum est) habitat deus. 

Virgil. Mneid, 1. viii. 351 . 
f Idoioram cultu invalescente, luci iiii, principio 
iacH quidem et honesti, ritibus alienis et impuiis, com- 
maculati sunt, adeo quod in mera prostibula^ et dsnvo- 
ladbob taadem degenerarent. 
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belief that their souls frequented such 

places where they called upon the ghosts^ 

and consulted them as oracles to reveal 

things to come. Here the darkness and 

privacy of the place encouraged the obscene 

rites of Venus and Priapus. There seems 

to be a plain allusion to this wicked abuse 

1 Kingfy of groves in the Hebrew, history : For they 

xiv.^s^ ako built them high places and images, and 

groves on every high hill, and every ^een 

tree ; and there were also sodomites m the 

land, and they did according to all the 

abominations of the nations which the Lord 

cast out before the children of Israel. 

Whatever, then, the original of groves 

might be, whatever uses, civil or religious, 

might have been made of them innocently 

at the beginning, such abuse of them to 

. superstitious, idolatrous, and wicked rites, 

was a very good reason for the law to the 

Deuter. Hebrews, Thou shalt not plant thee a grove 
XVI* 21. ^ ^^y f^^^^ ^^^^ ^^f^ fj^^ altar of the 

Lord thy God, which thou shalt make thee. 

It was fit to remove far from the altar of 

God, things which had, and, if allowed, 

l^ot to still might, mislead them into idolatry. 

wear the It was another idolatrous custom, as 

5^^^^* Maimonides * observes, that men should 

r 

* Inveoies enim in libro DlttD^iD praecipi, utvir gestet 
vestipaentum muliebre coloratum, quando stat coram 
Stella Veneris, similiter ut mulier induat loncam^ et 
arma bellica, quando stat coram stella M9rtis.--^ilat)», 
4^01*. Hcb. p. S. c. xxxvii. p« 447* 
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wear flowered garments of women when 
they worshipped Venus, and that women 
should wear a coat of mail^ and armour^ 
when they worshipped Mars. J^arned fj^^^ 
men have observed many more supersti- i^ ^f J,^ 
tious customs of like nature in the worship xvu. f i. 
of Venus, among the Greeks as well as 
the eastern people^ It became, then> the 
wisdom of the Hebrew ritual to discounte- 
nance a custom founded on superstition 
and magical principles/ the marks of ido- 
latry in the worship of false gods, and 
made acts of worship, as they were ac* 
counted more pleasing to them, as better 
suiting their particular characters ; Venus 
being ^supposed the goddess pf pleasure and 
love, and Mars the god of arms and war. 
The idolatrous notions of gods and god-^ 
desses of different sexes, were great corrup- 
tions of the knowledge of the true God^ 
and gave great occasion for d<ibauchery 
and impure rites, to accompany even their . 
religious worship. There was then suffi- 
cient reason to prevent them among the 
Hebrews ; therefore it is a law of their ri- 
tual, * the tOomen shall not wear that which De«t- 
pertainefh to a man, neiiher shall a man ""* 
put an a woman* s garment; for all who 
do so are an abomination unto the Lord 
thy God. '" 

Idplatry had produced many magical Not to 
rites by which men hopeii. to obtain a ^^*^ 
blessing on the fruits of the earthy that they mVdif* 

R 
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ferent should be better and more plenttiuly if tbey 
•^•^ chose a certain time of the moon, if they 
used a particular form of words; and, ac* 
cording to Maimon, some most abominable 
actions were used by them, at the same 
timet He gives a remaiicable instance on 
ingralfting one sort of fruit into another, of 
a rite so abominable; that it is not fit to be 
translated; I shall only give his own 
. words in ^e maigin*. 

It was a further rite taught by idolatiy, 

that barley and dried grapes should be 

sowed together, siipposii^ such a mixture 

made then: vineyards better. By such ac* 

Spenoar, tions, as Dr. Spencpr rightly observes, they 

elxTiiL ^SP^^^ ^^^ their vineyards were conse* 

1 2. crated to Ceres and Bacchus, and were ie« 

commended to their protection, and ex* 

pressed, in efiect, a dependence on theif 

influence for their fruitfuhiess. 

Such rites as these were a sort of lenun- 
dation of the protection and blessing of 
the true God, and a declaration of their 
hope in the favour of other gods besides 
him, to whom they recommended them- 
selves, rather than to Jehovah, for th^ fruit- 
fu^iess of their vineyards ; therefore the 

* Submit etiam oportere, nt cam ihm species ia 
aliam' inseritur, surculum inserendum maiiu sua Repeal 
fonnosa quaedam puellay qiiam preternaturali quadain 
ratione, vir quidam vitiet et corrampety ipsaque coogres- 
afb^ki^as tempore, piaatam iUarn arbon la^tr^Mai^ 
ni9M*ibt4iS^l ') 
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Hebrew ritual directs. Thou shcdt not sow Dcut. 
thy vineyard with different seeds^ lest the **^* 
fruit of the seed thou hast sown, and the 
fruit of thy vineyard, be d^led. 

The next law that follows in the ritual Not to 
is this, Thou shalt not plough with an ox ^^^j*^ 
and an ass together. Several interpreters ox and an 
understand this law, as meaning the same ««» toge- 
thing. with a law in different words, Thou ^^^ 
shalt not let thy cattle gender with another xxfi. 10/ 
kind. Some have supposed this a symbo- ^^^g i 
lical law, to give a moral caution to the 
Hebrews against intermarriages with ido- 
laters ; ana to this they refer the cautiqn Le Clerk 
of the Apostle to Christians, Be ye not un* ^ ^^ 
equally yoked with unbelievers; for what • 
fillowship hath righteousness with unrigh* ^ ^ 
teousness, and what communion hath light 14. 
with dfirkness P 

But bur learned Bishop Patrick has ob-^ 
served another reason for this law : '* It ®: P*- 
^^ seems also to have a respect tp those 1"^. "* 
** magical rites of the idolatrous nations in 
those countries, who thought their fields * 
would be more fruitful, if, according to 
" some directions which had been given 
" by their gods, they were thus ploughed/* 
One cannot well think that men, of them* 
selves, would have joined together two 
creatures, so different in temper and mo- 
tion, to draw in the same yoke, if they had 
not' been led into it by some superstition 
or other. A similitude of like magical rifc«, 

R 2 
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in other cases, makes this a very probable 

i^encer, conjecture. Dn Spencer thinks also, there 

Het. 1. 2. ^*^ ^ magical rite of causing cattle of di- 

€.xx/ vers kinds of gender, in honour of Venus 

and Friapus, in a certain conjunction of 

the planets, and according to some other 

rididulous superstitions. It was therefore 

ttvit. provided by the ritual, Thou shalt not let 

***• ^^* thy cattle gender tvith another kind. 

Not to We may understand another law in the 

^entf of ^^^ view, and perceive a sufficient reason 

diBfereiit in it for prohibiting garments of difierent 

>nate- materials, such as linen and woollen mixed 

'^ together,accordin§ to the direction,iVei/Aer 

j^i^^ sJudl a garment mingled of linen and wool^ 

19. len come upon thee* 

The ancient idolaters the Zabians pro* 
fessed to believe, that they owed the in- 
crease of their wool in their flocks, an,d of 
flax in their fields, to the favour and bless- 
ing of the stars, and to their lucky con- 
junctions; in testimony whereof, thej 
mixed linen and woollen together in gar- 
* ments, and wore them in honour to the 
stars, and acknowledgment of theii^fortu- 
ftate aspects. This is well expressed by 
j^arisiensis in our Dr. Spencer*, in whom 

^ Idololatrse volebant inauiuaro per hujusmodi com- 
mixtioaes, et conjunctiooes, agricolas, et pastores, ad 
stellarum servitium obligates, quia stellarum fiifore e% 
beueficio putabant, ad lanse copiam in animalibus, et li&i 
in agrii) provenire. PFopter hoc ergo ianam et linum 
:«imul in vestibus conjungebant, ut ipso habito, hMM 
anperatilionem profiterentnr, et utramque copiaia i 
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you may find many more authorities to the 
same purpose. 

These are either so plain authorities, or 
so strong circumstantial evidences, for the 
several idolatrous rites to which these laws 
of the Hebrew ritual ^re opposed, and they 
are so good reasons why they should be 
prohibited in a ritual, a chief design of 
which was to prevent idolatry, that it must 
be very unreasonable to. require further 
reasons, or not to own the wisdom of these. 

There were, you have seen, many ways Porifica- 
by which the Hebrews became unclean, ac- *^®°** 
cording to their ritual. The ritual there- ^ 
fore provided proper lustrations to purge 
and purify them, that they might be clean, , 
and so fit to appear in the pe3ence of Je- 
hovah. 

Impurity of heart was well represented 
by a pollution or filthiness of the flesh; 
therefore washing with water, as the com- 
mon method of cleansing the body from 
all filthiness, was a very proper emblem to 
represent cleansing from all filthiness of 

stellis proveQire, (confiterenter.— 5j>€itcer*i Jjtg. Heb. 1.2. 
ic. x^i. p. 40^. 

It IB a remarkable observation of St. Thomas, quoted 
in Ae same place, Omnes illce commixtiones sunt pro- 
hibitse ad literam, in detestationem idololatriae ; quia 
jEgyptii in venerationem stellarum, diversas commix- 
tiones faciebant, et in seminibus, et in auimalibus, et in 
vestibns, representantes diversas conjunctiones stellarum. 
r-^rim. Secuttd, Qu€S. 103, Art. 6. 

R 3 
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Spirit ; as clean hands are a figurative ex- 
pression for a clean heart. 

This use of water, a plain and signifi- 
cant rite, was one of the most ancient and 
common usages : the use of it is taken no- 
tice of in the book of Job, the most ancient 
writing in the world. But plain as this 
rite was in itself, as free from all supersti^ 
tion and idolatry, it was very soon corrupt^ 
ed ; so hard it is to keep the very plainest 
rites from running into supf^rstition, unless 
guarded with great care and wisdom. In- 
stead of usi ng only pure or clear water (roni 
springs^ fountains, and the, running waters 
of rivers, called living waters, in opposition 
to stagnating, and so usually muddy or 
stinking waters, palled dead vpaters; idola- 
try invented a great many other things for 
toU^- *^^ ^^ o^ purifications, as salt, sulphur, 
bus vete- honey, spittle, and many others, mention- 
Sum ^'*' ed at laige by the authors who have dc- 
L xvii! scribed the ceremonies of the heathen pu- 
rifications, and especially by Somiere. They 
tad several ways for the use of water, of 
air, and of fire ; of water and fire together, 
and of water and blood. Sometimes they 
used human blood in their purifications ; 
this was often by cutting and wounding 
themselves, sometimes to death* Super- 
stition, which knows no bounds, went on 
continually inventing new rites of purifica- 
tion; so that hogs, cats, dogs/ and lions, 
Ibid, h were used by some of the w&est nations 
wiii. for lustrations* ' ^ 
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Hie use of these purifications became ibid, 
at last so common, that tiwy were used for J- xxix- 
almost all things, for fi^ds and houses, as 
well as for men ; for the dead, as well as 
for the living: in fine, they were imagined 
to be of use after death, and that the soul 
was to be purified, when in the state of tht 
dead. This, likely, gave occasion for the 
popish dodtxine of purgatory. It Was cer* 
tainly the parent of ihany superstitions 
among the heathen nations; which well 
deserved the wisdom of a law to prevent; 
The Roman poet, so knowing in the* rites 
of his own religion^ has given us this de*^ 
scription of It : 

Nor death itself can wholly wash these stains, . v 

' But long-contracted filth e'en in the soul remains; 
. The relUpies ctf inveterate vice they wear^ '' 

And spots of sin obscene in every fiice ajq[>ear; 

For this are various penances enjoin'd, 

And some are hung to bleach upon the wind, 

>Some plung*d in waters, others purg'd in fires, 

X^l.m the dr9gp are drain'd, and all the rust expma. 

Dryden, JEn. vi. 1000*. 

The po^t here alludes to the principal rites 
of purification hy water, wind, and fire, 

* Qiiip^ ei^WW cimi liiiniiie vita ireliquit^ : 

NoQ tamen ompe malum miaeo^, nee funditus omnes 
Corporeae excedunt pestes : penitusque necesse est 
Mufte diu concreta modis tnolescere. miris. 
EigQ eseiveiitur .pcsnfs, vetevun<pie malorum 
. Stii|{|>liGia e3(p€i|duBt. . A)i>B pendMntur inanis 
Swpensie ad veptos ; aliis sub gurgUe vasto 
Infectuni eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 

' Virg. ififi. 1. vi. V. 735. 

R4 
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SO well known, and bo common in the 
heathen worship. 

The ritual of the Hebrew church does 
not condemn the use of all purifications ; 
it receives a rite, ancient, of easy and in- 
structive meaning, and free from all ap« 
pearance of superstition. As, for many 
good reasons, this institution was to be a 
ritual, but such a ritual as should put k stop 
to growing superstition, so it appcnnts pure 
water to be used for all purifications, ex- 
cept one extraordinary, before mentioned, 
wh^n the ashes of the red heifer. were to 
be> mingled with water; the reason of 
which sacrifice, and the peculiar ceremo- 
nies of it, are already explained. 

I^T. XT. 'fjj^ ritual, in directing the^ purifica- 
' tions by water, mentions running water, 

a^n o»oa in the original living water, as the cleanest 
water, and for that re^isph ^t ^9 ^ P>^ 
ferred to standing waters, , which were 
usually neither clean^ nor sweet, in hot 
countries. 

Numb. The extraordinary purification, by the 

?"*^^* mixture. of the ashes of the red heifer 
with water, was appointed to cleanse such 
as were deffled ' by the touch of the dead 
body of a man, to teach more effectually, 
that any supposed commerce or communi- 
cation with the dead, or any- rites express- 
ing it, instead of purifying them, as super^ 
stition taught, would very greatly poUute 
them, as contrary to the faith and worship 
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of a people consecrated to the service bf 
Jehovah, as the only true God. It may 
appear how fit it was to set this hedge to 
keep out superstition, by observing how 
prone the more zealous of the Hebrews 
themselves were, to bring in new purifica* 
tions, and make void the commandments 
of God in the ritual, by introducing their 
own inventions, in the name of traditions, 
for which our Saviour so very justly con- 
demns the Pharisees, when he said unto 
them, FtUl well ye reject the commandment M«rk,tMl 
of God, that ye may keep your own tradition. * 

This ritual of purification, as God com* 
manded it, was a fi-equent repetition, in an 
easy figurative meaning, of that excellent 
exhortation of the Apostle, Having there" 2 Cor.tU. 
fare these promises, dearly beloved, let ^s ^* 
cleanse ourselves from allfilthiness of flesh 
and spirit^ perfecting holiness in the fear 
of God. Thus they appeared an holy na- 
tion, consecrated to the service of the Holy 
One of Israel. 

Finally, in this ritual of the Hebrew f^^. 
church we are to consider the privileges thelaeT 
declared by it, which they were favoured brew rf- 
with, as the holy seed of Abraham, and a ^"^^ 
peculiar people to Jehovah, above all na^ 
tions of the earth. These, privileges were 
declared by the ritual, in allowing a near 
approach to the Shechinah, and in the 
blessings promised thereupon by Jehovah. 
'The Presence^ or Shechinah, was 90 im- 
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j^rtant a patt of the Hebrew ritual, that 
all the other parts of that ritual refer to it, 
and centre in it. This Presence made holj 
the land, the city, and the temple. Hence 
the land of promise they inherited, and 
held as the gift of God, was styled Che holy 
land ; the city of Jerusalem was the holy 
city, as the camp, or congregation, were 
the holy congregation ; the mountain on 
which the temple was built, was the holy 
hill of Zion ; the temple itself the holy 
place; and the residence of the Shechinah, 
between the cherubim, the most holy 
place. This taught them, with great rea- 
Deut. m son, to Say, fThat nation is there m great, 
^' who hath God so nigh unto them, as the 

Lord our God is, in all things that we call 
upon him for f 

The nature of the peculiar privileges 

intimated by the presence of Jdiovah in 

the Shechinah, is well explained by^Moses 

himself, just upon his publishing the law: 

Exodus, Ye have seen what I did to the Egyptians, 

^"^; ^* ^' and how I bare you on eagle i wings, and 

brought you unto my self, says he to the 

people, in the name of Jehovah ; now there-^ 

fore, he further adds, in the name of 6od, 

if ye will (Aey my voice indeed, and heep 

my covenant i then ye shall be a pecuUar 

treasure unto me, above ail people, for tM 

the earth is mine ; and ye ahaU be unto me 

a kingdom of priests, afid an holy nation. 

This great privilege and bteaetngi. from 
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m 

the presence of Jehovah with them a« 

his peculium, is explained, to make Deut. 

them high cSove all nations which he hath "^** *^- 

made, tn praise, and in name, and in 

honour, and that thou mayest he an holy 

people unto the J^ord thy God, as he hath 

^ken. 

These great privileges were expressed 
in the ril^al, chiefly in two things, the first 
in allowing a iiear approach to the Shechi* 
nah, the other the blessing from the She-* 
chinah. 

The first of these blessings appeared in 
the ritual allowing all the Hebrews who 
were ritually clean, to approach the Pre- 
sence, but expressly fwbidding any of the 
heathen nations, or any who was not an 
Israelite, to come into the temple, the holy 
seat of the Presence. In this respect, the 
ritual consideredi all but the Hebrew nation 
cut o£f from this privilege, as persons un- 
fit to have access to this gracious presence 
of God, on his niercy-seat. The same ri-? 
tual repre^nts it as a great punishment to 
to be cut off from the presence of God, Numh. 
i^d a very criminal action for an unclean "^ ^ 
person, by his presence at the sanctuary, 
to defile it. But every Hebrew who was 
not unclean, had the liberty of entering 
into the congr^ation, and with it all the 
rights of the congregation of the Lord, and 
had, with every other Israelite, a personal 
interest in all the worship of the temple : 
one instance, in particular, may setve to 
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explain it. In the ritual for the service of 
the day of expiation, the high priest is thus 
tent. directed; And Aaron shall lay both his 
*^** ^^' hands upon the head of the live goat, and 
confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgres- 
sions in all their sins,' putting them on the 
head of the goat. So that all the children 
of Israel had this privilege, that an atone- 
ment was made for all their sins once a 
**• year. The Presence itself over the mercy- 
seat, gave encouragement to hope God 
would hear, and answer, the prayers of 
those who were privileged to approach it ; 
or, as Solomon expresses it at the dedica- 
1 Kings, tion of the temple. That thine eyes may he 
JJJ* ^» open toivard this house night and day, even 
toward the place of which thou hast said. 
My name shall be there, that thou mayest 
hearken unto the prayer which thy servant 
shall muke towards this place. And hear* 
ken thou to the supplication of thy servant, 
and of thy people Israel, when they shall 
pray towards this place ; and hear thou in 
heaven thy dwelling-place ; and when thou 
hear est forgive. Thus the ritual encou- 
—51, 52, raged them to hope, thut his eye would be 
open unto the supplication of his people 
Israel, to hearken unto them in all thaf they 
call for unto him ; for they be thy people, 
^^' and thine inheritance, says Solomon. For 
thou didst separate them from among all 
-the people of the earth, to be thine inherit- 
ance, as^thou spafcest by the hand of Moses 
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thy servant, when thou broughiest our fa^ 
thers out of Egypt, O Lord God. 

It was another part of the high, privi- 
leges of the Hebrews, as God's peculiar 
people, that the ritual appointed a solemn 
blessing for them, in the name of Jehovah. 
On this wise, says the ritual, ye shall bless Numb. 
the children of Isrioel, saying unto them^ ^^^ ^ 
The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the 
Lord make his face shine upon th^candhe 
gracious tmto, thee : the Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peaces 
And they shall put my name on the children 
of Israel, and I will bless them. 

The form of this blessing, without essi* 
amining the critical meaning of each ex- 
pression, plainly intends all those blessings 
the Hebrews had reason to hope for from 
Jehovah, their God and King, according to 
his promises and covenant with them, as 
his most favoured and peculiar people. 

There is one promise of this covenant 
with, the holy seed of Abraham, which de- 
serves particular attention : 7%e sceptre Oeiuxlix. 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- ^^ 
giver from between his feet, until ShUoh 
come; and unto him shall the gathering tOr 
geiher qf the people be. If this promise is 
to be understood of the Messiah, as, I think, 
it has been sufficiently proved it does, it pro- 
mises the holy s^d of Abraham the blessing 
of Jehovah, in the continuance of their civil 
and religious laws; a blessing that includei 
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temporals and spirituals, their rdigibn, and 
their liberty, till that seed of Abraham 
should appear, in whom all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed. 

It may here deserve one remark on this 
ritual of the Hebrew worship, now set be- 
fore us, that, with a very great variety of 
rites and ceremonies, there Appears 4 very 
great uniformity of design ; so that all are 
subservient to one principal rite, the She- 
chinah, or ritual presence of Jehovah in 
the temple. The excellent uses designed 
by this rite, the excellent ends that were 
answered by it, show all the ritual consti- 
tutions, as severally referred to it, in all 
their use and beauty, as we shall presently 
see more plainly and fully. 

The Shechinah then appears to t>e ap- 
pointed a kebla and an oracle, or that all 
the solemn worship of the whole church 
was to be directed to that place where Je- 
hovah dwelt, by bis Shechinah; and it was 
therefore declared unlawful by this ritual; 
to have any altar, or to offer any sacrifice, 
but before this Presfence. In honour to 
this Presence, and to reverence the Shechi- 
nah, the ritual appoints the magnificence of 
the temple, of the holy, and most holy 
place, and the religious respect with which 
they were to be approached ; for the same 
end, the ritual appoints so many servants 
to attend on the Presence, and to minister 
before the Lord Jehovah; who were to be 
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invented in their holy office by many so* 
lemn rites of consecration. This honour* 
which ought to distinguish Jehovah, as 
above all gods, in the perfections of fats 
nature and supreme authority, is further 
well expressed by the whole ceremonial of 
the sacrificial rites. Whether we consider 
the things that were to be ofiered,. or the; 
persons who were to ofier them ; the seve-^ 
ral kinds of sacrifices, whole burnt-ofier- 
ings, peacer6i^rings, sin and trespass of-^. 
ferings, which were to honour God, as the 
supreme governor of the world, as forgiv-. 
iQg iniquities, transgressions, and sins ; as^ 
the author of all blessings, temporal and 
spintual ; these are plainly designed to give 
unto Jehovah, as their God, this glory that 
is due to bis name. Thus ail the ritual ho* 
liqess is manifestly designed for the same 
endj that they might be an holy people,vas 
their God was an holy God. Hence the 
ritual uncleanness of foods, and several 
pollutions, the ritual purifications after legal 
uncleanness, expressed a due honour to the 
presence of Jehovah, constantly represent- 
ing how fit, how becoming it was, for those 
who were honoured themselves with the 
nearest approach to the Presence, to keep 
themselves pure, purged from all filthinesa 
of flesh and spirit, that they might honour- 
ably serve so pure and so holy a God^ 

This is then evidently an uniform and 
general intention of the whole ritual, takea 
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together, whatever maj be the more ini* 
mediate intention of any particular rite. 
This general ailment, from one uniform 
and useful design of the whole, may well 
be received as a general rational for the 
whole, and sho.w a great wisdom, fitness, 
and propriety in it, aa will more fully ap- 
pear, when we shall consider the important 
use of this reverence for the Shechinah. 

But the Shechinah is to be considered 
further as the oracle or word of Jehovah, 
by which he published his laws to the 
Hebrew church, and gave them his sanc- 
tion- By this he gave forth his royal com- 
mand and final judgment, as supreme ma- 
gistrate, to whom lay an appeal in the last 
resort : by this he gave his directions in 
cases of greater moment, when t:onsuIted 
by Urim and Thummim. This was a& 
honour given unto Jehovah, as their. Law- 
giver and King, besides the more proper 
religious honour ascribed to him, as their 
God, and only object of their worship. 

To conclude this remark on the He- 
brew ritual in general, this gives a very* 
good reason, why the whole law given by 
the oracle, was to be received with such 
awful respect. So that the whole Hebrew 
people, whether as a church or a state, 
had no authority to make any alteration in 
' it. The authority of the oracle made all 
^ the laws of this kingdom of Jehovah sacred 
and unchangeable : so the law itself di« 
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Wets; Ye shati rioi add unto the tvdrd Je«* »^- 
which 1 command you ; neither shall p^ di^ 
minish aught from iti that ye mxxy heepthe 
commandmmis of thb Lord your God§ 
which I command you. ^ 

Besides ttie great advantage of putting 
ah effe(^tual stop to men's irivehtidns, 
which were like, if perriiitted, to bring' in 
Endless jsiiperstition, it was moreover art 
honourable distin^ishing respect to the 
commands of Jehovah ^ their King and 
their God^ that ho imaginations of men, no 
pretended oracles of other gods, should be 
allowed to add to^ or diminish from the 
* laws that were published by the voice of 
the oracle, from the Presence. 

Thus every part of the ritual unites irt 
the same wise des^n of it^ institution; but 
the more distinct perception of the wisdom 
and usefulness of this titual^ to answer 
these good designs of it, will require a 
more particular examination; to which 
therefore let us now proceed^ being better 
prepared for it, having the whole ritu^ 
before us. 
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PART m. 

Haw the MasaicaJ Ritual answered fha 
Ends designed by it, to promote true Be- 
Ugion, to prevent Idolatry, to heep up 
the Hope of the Promise of the Messiah, 
and a better State of Religion under him. 

We have scefli in opening the xiesign and 
general reasons of this ritual^ that it was 
intended to promote the essentials of relir 
gi6n,thfe honow of' God/ the perfeefioii 
and happiness of men in real virtue and 
goodness ; that it was a further wise and 
vstfdl desfrjgtt tp preserve the Hebrews At>m 
the great danger ofidolatry, eveiy where 
prevaiiing atndng their neighbours; add to 
which they were themselves very* much 
inclined^ and to keep in memory the pro- 
Biise of the. Messiah made to their ifathers, 
and to themselves as the holy seed c^ 
Abraham^ in whose appearance their na- 
tion, and all the nations of the earthy 
should be blessed. 

Such designs appear really worthy the 
wisdom of God, a great privilege of the fa-^ 
mily of Abraham, deserving the esteem of 
all who will carefully examine them by 
their true reasons : not that this ritual ia 
to be considered as the most perfect insti* 
ttttion, for it was to give way to a better ; 
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not rthit every part of it was df equal iiri* 
{K^ctetnce ; but the whole appears rational 
and wise from many condiderationsi all , 
uniting. to promote the general designs in 
whole or in. part.' ' ' 

It is a great weakness, and \^iil likely 
greatly mislead us, to look for the reason 
of every rite in one design only ; whether 
as types or figurative representations of a 
better constitution, or only as a fence 
against the prevailing corruption of ido^ 
Jatry, op only as .moral instructions of wis** 
dom :add)virttte, iii the right knowledge cf 
the truer God, in the best, the most acr 
ceptable * service of God in true righ^beoust- 
ness and holiness. TheseacctaU of thei|i 
wise designs in themselves, and are all 
plainly intended in the ritual; yet they 
are neither of them^ singly designed as the 
only reasons Some of these rites may ap- 
p€ar» then, topcomote one of these designs, 
suppfoaecto^ preserve those who worshipped 
God according, to this jitual from, supersti- 
tious and idolatrous customs: so far as 
Aey answer this good end, they have -a 
Very good reason why they were appointed. 
Oth^r rites may teach the truest notions of 
God's perfections, government, providence, 
and grace, and exhort to true virtue and 
goodness, to the fear and love of God, and 
to aim at ^e highest perfection of soul in 
d likeness to God and conformity to his 
bOlitaesB and perfectioh. The more of 
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these usefiil designs any parts of this titvaH 
shall be found to answer, and that with 
more easy and evident instruction; the 
more we shall perceive of the reasons of 
their institution : and let us remark as we 
proceecl, if any rite shall appear to answer 
any one of these useful purposes, so far as 
it shall do so, it has a very good reason to 
justify the appointment and use of it, 
though not the very same reason as other 
ntesLiy be chosen for. 

Let us proceed, then, to examine the 
Hebrew ritual, as before delineated, by 
these ends, which will open the reasons of 
them, and will fully justify them to im^ 
partial examination. 



CHAP. I. 

The Mosaical Ritual canndered with re^ 
sped to the fint End^ to promote the 
Essentials of true Religion* ^ 

First, then, let it be observed wherein 
this ritual gives a wise and useful instruc- 
tion, as to the essentials of true religion, 
both in principles and practice. In this in- 
quiry I hope you will find, what I am well 
persuaded is to be found with a little careful 
attention, an excellent instruction in the 
: most important doctrines of true reUgion, 
such as are taught by the best light of nan 
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jtural reason, recommended and enforced 
by the further light and authority of reve- 
latioHt in which are taught the worthiest 
notions of God^ the truest reasons for the 
worship of God^ the best manner in which 
God is to be served and honoijired, the true 
nature of sobriety and purity, of righteous- 
ness and goodness, of piety and godliness^ 
the sum of virtue and of happiness* So far 
is this ritual from being what 3ome have 
misrepresented it to be, through great ig- . 
norance or malice, an useless superstition^ 
making religion to consist in show and ce- 
remonies, in washings and purifications, 
in ojfierings of birds and beasts, rather than 
in a true knowledge of God, and an im* 
provement in real virtue and goodness^ 
without which there is no worship honour*^ 
able to God, or profitable to ourselves, 

hot us then cast our eyes a little n^Qntf 
attentively oa the plan of this ritua)> snd 
observe the particular intention of <2ach 
part, and the general design of the whole, 
and we may easily perceive nothing can be 
more unjust than such a reflection on tba 
Mosaical rites of worship : such reflections 
are really not true in any one instance^ and 
are jxiost evidently false with respect to the 
general and main design of the whole. 

This will be made evident by observ* 
ing the excellent moral instructions this ri-* 
tual gives, bath with respect to the prin* 
f^ylcs #p4|>R|cfipes of trujj religion, an4 m 

»9 
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50 plain, obvious, amd easy meanmgofi^ 
ritea themselves, and the manifest mitn-^ 
. tion 6f their use, that it mMt be with^ome 
difficulty pien can miiitake tbemf. It is ed$y, 
I know, by the help of a strong ifioagina- 
tidn, to find many meanings in rituals^ such 
as never bad a being any where biit inf thp 
il^ncies of a weak head. Indulging imagi*T 
nation too far, often obscnres the tme Ditto- 
ing, and prg^idices the mind ag^itist re- 
ceiving the moral instruction of a ^ rite, 
which, they say, is so unc^rtaii!i, so doubt** 
fill, and, for that reason, so usdess. 

Bat let us see how this case is in ftsA. 

No man can, I think, well-deny, that it 

is possible for a;^pte to have a moral meant 

ing; that the moral meaning of a riteihay 

appear sufficiently plain and^ evident : cir- 

cumcisiofi of the ^fle»h may, for ihStancei 

signify circumpision of the heart ; washing 

with water from the fiitli of the hodyj may 

inean cleansing ourselves from' all spii^tual 

dcfttement, or ailfllthlness of spirit. None 

©an with ariy pi'etenoe of reason^ say Aat 

|*ites^and ritual aetiotas canttot donve;]^(iAt)i^ 

instruction, or that sudh' ittstructiqnrean- 

notbi^ plain and certain' enoughiio that 

nothing but inattentioR, or an aver-4f^tec| 

imagination or wilfulness^ can'hiista|ee itt 

Let us* see, then,'how the tleWew* ritual 

instructed tl^ose whOHvere inclinedtdlfedJ*n 

wisdotn from it;vthere'is'iA>'need7l''*fekii 

to take hotice of sticH petsonSiWho *eeiD| 
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Unsolved diot to learn wisdots frdun any in- 
sti;i|ctions .wbatsoever. 

In oyder, then, to perceive moveiAeatly 
how the Hebrew ritual answers: this de*- 
sign, to promote the true i^ligionin prin^ 
ciple and practice, it will be. proper to. take 
a short view of the essentials of religion, 
ithat , so we may better compare the plan of ^ 

the Hebrew ritual with it. 

A noble and learned author. Lord H«i> Herbert ^ 

bert of Cherbury, has summed ;np: the J^eLGen. 
chief dndnK)£^ essiKntiali parts of tr«sc »rcli- DeYwi- 
^ion in five actides, which teach^ lie^ofo- tate,2ss« 
fScrYjBs, the sure !way of honouring God, . 
;aind of obtaining h^^ine^ in \ this Hfe, and 
«fter it. Tbeytdfe those.: . . 
/ 1^ That .there is a supreme God. 2. ^ « - 

viha^t the supretee -God is to be. worship- 
'ped. 3, That virtue is the best part of 
diyinie worship, i : *. That mM are ta re- 
pent of thmt ) sins.y t 5 * That then are re- 
iMraids ; and pUnishoienfts^ in tiris^ life, , and 
*fter:it*. 

These ournoble autl^oi; mentions as ne- 
cessary instructions in virtue and piety; to 
Kve itell and happily bcnj and for ever ; 
and Ircplainly intimates, these so suffident- 
% answet* the true ends of religion, that no 
additions can be made to them which will 
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' * l/Easesummum Deum. 2. Coti debelre. 3. Vir- 
ttiteni eMe predpuam partem divini cultfis. 4: Resci* 
viisGepdiim es^e k peccatiB. 5. Dui premium et poenami 
in b»c vita, f^m post tiane vitam. 
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be of any real use or service to it. He 
therefore makes this difference between the 
principles of religion learned from the die-* 
tates of a right mind and true reason, and 
what we learn from the autl^ority of priests, 
that the first men hold for doctrines of un- 
questionable truth, and the last only as 
probable opinions*. If we consider these 
fundamentals of Lord Herbert in this view, 
every one who has cast his eyes on the 
Hebrew ritual will find, that the whole 
plan and the harmony of the several parts 
of it, ace intended to keep up the memory 
of these truths, and to impress them uppti 
the minds of the Hebrew worshippers, and 
with greater advantage than the generality 
At least of an whole nation were ever like 
to learn them, from the dictates of rigllt 
reason only, which so very- few were like 
to attend to, and of which so very few 
•were like to attain any good understand- 
' ing, that scarce one in a thousand would 
ever come to know the difierence between 
true or certain, probable or improbable^ 
possibly and impossible or false. 

Before we proceed to a particular ex^* 
amination of the Hebrew ntnal, as teach- 
ing the chief and more essent^l parts of 

i  • 

gerbert * IJt prima igitur ^^gionis principia — ex meiite, 

el. ^ 8ive ratiobe recta^ reliquiBi ei auttioritate, sapfrdotuin 
Gent, y' auorum acceperant olim perapicaciores aaltem gentilefi 
^^* quae priori modo statuerentur tanquam indubie vera, qiiat' 

?osteriori tanquam vefjsimilia saltern repu^nt^s. 
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ireiigion, it will be proper to take a short 
view of the Hebrew creed, and see how 
they themselves considered the essentials 
of their religion. Their judicious master, 
Maimonides, has showed us how the He- 
brew church understood the doctrines of 
their law : his catalogue of the principles 
of the Hebrew faith is given differently 
in different places of his writings. In one 
place he mentions these ten articles : 

1. That we know there is a God. 2. 
That none conceive there is any other God 
besides Jehovah. 3. Concerning his unity.' 
4. That we love him. 6. That we fear him. 
6. That we sanctify his name. 7. That 
we do not projfane his name. 8. That 
we do not destroy any thing in which the 
name of God is. 9. That we hear a pro* 
phet speaking to us in the name of God. 
10. That we do not tempt God*. 

In another place the same Hebrew 
master mentions thirteen articles of the 
Hebrew creed : 

1 . That there is a Creator. 2. The 
unity of God. i. That he is not a body. 
4. His eternity. 5. That he is to be wor- 

* 1. Ut sciamus istic esse Deum. 2. Ne quis con- 
cipiat aliurti Deum praster Jehovah. 3. De unitate 
ejus. 4. Ut diligamus eum. 5. Ut titnenmus eum. 
6. Ut sanctificemus nomen ejus. 7* Ne prophanenms 
nomen ejus. 8* Ne destruamus res super quas noxnen 
Dei invocatum est. 9* Ut audiamus prophetam lo- 
guentem Dei nomine. 10. Netentemuseum.— rMfilr 
moTip de Fundament. Lesis. 

3 
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shipped. 0. Prophecy. 7. The prophecy 
of Moses, that he is ^he greatest of pro- 
phets. 8. That the law was given &om 
heaven. Q. That the law of Moses shaU 
not be abrogated. 10. That God observes 
men's actions, and does not overlook them. 
1 1 . That God will reward those who keep 
the commandments of the law, and pmitsh 
those who transgress them ; that the 
greatest reward is the world to come, and 
the greatest cutting off of the souL - 12. 
The day of the Messiah* 1 3 . Resurrection 
of the dead*. 

It is observable how well Maimonides 
and Lord Herbert agree in the <;hief and 
more essential articles of true rdigion: 
Maimonides' Hebrew creed teaches a God; 
that God is to be worshipped; that to love 
God, to fear and reverence him, that to 
sanctify the name of God, and to keep his 
commandments (which teach and exhort 
true virtue and goodness), is the acceptable 
Worship of God; that there will be xe» 

* 1 . Esse Cr.'Mttoretn. £. Unitas Dei. S« Atnotio 
corporeitatis d Deo. 4. JBtemitas. 5. lUum esse qui 
colendus sit. 6. Prophetia. 7. Prophetia Mosis doc-> 
toris nostri, scil. omnium prophetarum. patrem esse, 
8. ;Lex k Coelo. g. Non abrogari legem istam Mosis. 
JO. Deum nAsse hominum facta neque ilia neglectui 
habere. 1 1 . Deum remuneraturum illos, qui. prarsti* 
teriut mandata legis, et pcenas iis, qui yetita patraverint 
inflicturum, maximum autem esse pra&miura mundum 
futurum^ et maximaui poenam excidiuqi. X^^ ^i^ 
^essiae; 13. Resi^rrectio mortuorum^ 
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wards and punishments in another worldi 
as welLas this^ and the greatest punish-* 
ment is cutting off, whicb be understands 
of a punishment of the soul after death* 
This creed of the Hebrew church, you see, • 
takes in all things which Lord Herbert 
makes eseebtial to true religion, either to 
the honourable worship of God, or to th6 
petfection and happiness of the worshipper: 
it adds^ indeed^ to it what is very material^ 
doctrines W^hich arisfe from revelation and 
prophecy^ the great blessing of the Hebrew 
church, especially in the promises of the 
Messiah, and giving them the law bvMoses, ^ 

It will not, however, be sufficient to 
the argument before us, to have observed 
In general^ that the Mosaical law answers 
well the principal ends of a religious insti- 
tution ; it will be proper to observe more- 
distinctly how this ritual was fitted to 
teach the more important truths, and to 
^ach them in a very advantageous manner, 
?ind was therefore a much more useful way 
of instruction, than to be left only to the 
teaching of right reason, from the common 
^ttei^tion of men's minds to it, which was ^ 
found in experience unable to preserve 
against the powerful corruptions of super- 
sUtiop and idolatry. It will appear, I be* 
lieve> a very considerable advantage to hav6 
|a ritual in aid of the principal truths of rei 
Jiglon, instead of an allowance of such rites 
^nd pereiQom^s- i^s would greatly obscure 
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them, and in time quite efface them, 
was in fact the case of the heathen world, 
notwithstanding Lord Herbert has had an 
opportunity from a very few of the wiser 
4 men among them to collect his five articles 
of religion, as received and held by them 
from the light of reason, and dictates of 
natural conscience. Let us then more dis- 
tinctly consider what truths of religion this 
ritual of Moses teaches, and then with what 
advantage it taught these truths to the He- 
brew church r these are questions of great 
importance to the argument before ua. 
Xzist* First, then, let it be observed, that this 

God ^^ ^*^^' ^" ^he whole, and every part, teaches 
the existence of God. The presence or glo- 
ty of Jehovah in the most holy place ; the 
temple built for the place of the Presence; 
the priests who were solemnly appointed 
and consecrated to wait on the Presence; 
all the offerings and sacrifices of every na« 
ture and kind, which were directed by the 
ritual to be offered on Jehovah *^s altar, and 
before his presence ; the whole church of 
Israel appearing before the Presence on the 
appointed feasts, as well as the montblyt 
weekly, and daily worship ; the cleanness 
and purity, the reverence and devotion vyith 
which all who approached the presence of 
the God of Israel were to appear tfefoj-e it^w 
are so many plain, evident instriictioTifi th^t 
there is a God. This great truth the ri^pal 
^onstantlv taught and kept yi m?fliory/iq 
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Opposition to all principles of atheism, of 
what nature or kind soever, either Vulgar 
or philosophical. This ritual, therefore, 
plainly and fully teaches this first founda-^ 
tion of true religion^ that there is a God : 
nor does it only teach there is^ a God, with* 
out teaching what God is ; it does not 
leave it a word without a meaning, or of 
so low meaning as to instruct men very 
little either in the nature or obligations of 
virtue, or encourage and excite them to the . ' ' 
practice of it, when with such notions of 
God, as many of the philosophers efspoused, 
all virtue founded on the fear or love of 
God became ridiculous to mention. JBf all 
things were made at first by a necessary 
chain of causes and effects, without any 
design or wisdom of direction ; if all things 
were left to unguided chance, without any 
intelligent principle to order them ; if 
you suppose gods, who have no concern in 
human affairs, who only enjoy themselves 
in ease, without any regard to men ^ or any 
thing that concerns them — it is easy to sec 
bow naturally such principles will lead 
men into irreligion, and destroy all virtue 
on religious principles. This such philoso- 
phers both perceived and gloried in*, when 
the Hebrew ritual gives a much better prin- 
"^iple of virtue, shows an obligation to vir- 

* Quare religto pedibus subjecta, vicissim 
ObterituTi nam exeqaat victoria Coelo. 

^ Lucretius, k 1. 79. 
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tue^ from the feat. dnd-]if MCr of rGrod;: and a 
care to do whatid irigbt iti hismghtj /This 
ritual furst te^cbas^ that there is a God,; and . 
then showB what this^ God i8i» in his liatuki^ 
and perfections^^, in- his gxW^rnment .and 
prpvidence^ over all ranks 6f c beingri^ a£d 
throughout the whole extent €f beings j so 
that this ritual tieaehes , the highest veason, 
the highest obligation, atid the^faighesi ia« 
terest to fear> to love^ to hoiiotsr^ and to 
serve God, by doing what is right, by avoids* 
ingwhat is evil in his. sight, the mt^^t per^ 
feet rule and obLi^tixm of virtue. Now, 
the Hebrew ritual does inot; only instruct 
^n the existence of aGod^!faut also teaches 
the manner of his existenoe'; diabheis an 
eternal, a self-existent or necessary Being, 
who derives not his own being ironi any 
other, but from whom. all other beings^ of 
what nature, power, or order, derive theirs. 
SoMaimon justly explains this article. This 
is the foundation of fundam^^ntals,. and pil* 
lar of wisdom, to know there is a first Be* 
in^, and that he gives existence to every 
bemg ; for all beings in heaven and earth, 
and which are in them, do not exist, but 
in the truth of his existence *• 



* Fundamentmn fundameDtorum, et coltmiflar sik^ 

entise est, cognoscere esse istic primum Ens, istiidqiie 

existentiam largiri cuilibet existeoti, omnia emm entia 

coeli ac terrae quaeque iDtra ilia sunt, non existore nisi eit 

veritate illius existenti^. — Maimon. Fundament. Legiis, 
c. 1. " 
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If there was not a necessaiy or sk\£^x^ 
i&tent Being/ there could .not possibly be 
any existence at all ; this is therefore well 
considered as a first and chief article of the 
HebiieW" creed. The same author therefore 
justly explains this article to this meaning; 
The first foundation is/that there is a Cre- 
ator^ (to whom be praise), or who has his 
being in the mosfc perfect manner, who is 
the cause of all other beingSi and by whom 
thei^ beings are supported and are con- 
tinued^. 

This great article concerning the being 
and nature of 6od> was taught in the 
most tfoleofin parts of the Hebrew ritual* 
The name of Jehovah, the God they wor- 
shipped^llie cl)aracter of Jehovah, their 
God, miiaifestly taught his necessary exists 
cnte,' and that he gave being to every 
creature; who made the heavens and the 
earth, and all things therein. The God they 
worshipp<!d was known by his name, / am 
thai I ami and Jehovah, which denote 
both his existence and his necessary exist- 
ence, as Maimon justly observes f; and 

^ Fundamentuin primuoi est, esse Creatorem, (cut 
laasy) scil. esse qui sit, perfectissimo essendi modo, 
qui^ue sit causa, quod sint ea, quae sunt omnia, quoque 
ttfsUueatur essentia ipsoram, et k quo'darationem ha« 
beaot. — Maimon. Porta Mosis, 164, l65. 

f Quare explicatio et expositio illius Ehjch asher 
Ebjcb, est,- Hatmiiiisa asber hu Hadnimzay ezistens 4^ 
est ^^nstens, h. e. qui nocessari^ existit^-^Mor. Neboc^ 
Pi. 1» c. litii. 
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adds, that without all questioa that glo^ 
rious name (whose letters are Jod, He^ 
FaUf He, or the name of Jehovah) signi- 
fies a being of necessary existence*. 

The ritual itself, then, directed the 
whole worship of the Hebrew church ta 
Jehovah, as their Qod. A plain authorita- 
tive explication of their ritual taught Je-' 
hovah an eternal jself-existent Being, the 
Creator of all things* Thus they were 
ta ugh t to believe concerningGod,their God, 
in whose presence they worshipped, and in 
whose name they were blest. Their ritual 
thus exalted the object of their worship, 
t^ching Jehovah the first of all beings, 
himself uncreated, and the Creator of all 
things ; so that all other beings were infe- 
rior and subject to him, entirely as bis crea- 
tures dependent upon him ; the heavensj 
and all the hosts of heaven, as well as the 
earth, and the inhabitants thereof, are the 
works of his hands, as the Hebrew doc- 
trines explain the Hebrew ritual. 
Unity of Another great doctrine of true religion^ 
God. taught by the Hebrew ritual, was the uni- 
ty of God, or that Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, was the only true God, and that be- 
sides him there is no other. It is most evi- 
dent in fact, that there was but one Pre- 



i * Ac nullum est dubium, qub gloriosum istud 

(cujufl litterae sunt Jod, He, Vau, He,) — signi6cat 
aliquid^ quod necessariam babet existentiaau— -c. xii. - 
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«ence, but one most holy place, the seat of 
that Presence ; but one altar, at which all 
the priests were to n^inister^ all sacrifices 
were to be ofered ; and one only temple, 
consecrated to one Jehovah^ the Creator of 
all things, of what power or dignity soever 
they were conceived to be. It is evident 
this is an instruction in every part of this 
ritual, and that it was designed to be taught 
in the whole plan of the ritual, and in the 
several services directed by it ; bo that the 
whole worship of the Hebrew church was 
contrived to be a perpetual memorial of the 
principal law of the ten commands, " I am 
the Lord thy God — ^Thou shalt have no Exodug, 
other Gods before m6/' Or (according to «. 2, s* 
another solemn exhortation), ''Hear, there- 
fore, Israel, and observe to do it, that it 
may be well with thee, and that ye may 
increase mightily, as the Lord God of thy 
&thers hath promised thee in the land that 
floweth with milk and honey. Hear, O Deut. vb 
IsraeU the Lord our God is one Lord/* In s, 4. 
the original, Jehovah, our Elohim, is one 
Jehovah. The unity of God is, next to the 
being of God, the most important article of 
true faith in God ; therefore the Hebrew 
ritual most wisely and usefully fixes it on 
the memory and conscience of eveiy wor- 
shipper, that as Jehovah was their God, so 
they were to have no other Jehovah God, 
or object of worship besides him. In this 
the Hebrew ritual taught a muct better 
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creed than Lord Herbert could compdle 
from the doctrines received from the wisest 
men among the heathen nations; for though 
the unity of God is deducible from prin- 
ciples of right reason, as well as the being 
Of a God, and both of them seem truths 
ciapable of demonstration ; yet, in fact, the 
world lost this knowledge of God, and tl^e 
loss of it was the cause of all that idolatry 
and superstition which overspread the 
world, and so universally corrupted the wor^ 
ship of it in almost every rite and ceremony 
in common use ; tor, however some might 
retain the knowledge of one Supreme 
Being, whom they might dignify with the 
honourable title of the Father of Gods 
and Men, yet how did their worship show, 
in fact, that they worshipped other gods 
besides the Supreme, without number, 
beyond all bounds, either as to the goda 
they worshipped, or to the idolatrous and 
wicked rites with which they worshipped 
them ; so little did the knowledge of the 
being or unity of God (such as the hea- 
then world retained) influence to the ho- 
nour, the worship, or the service of him, 
as the only true God. 
Provi- Another important doctrine of true re- 

^nce ot ligion, of great influence on virtuous obe- 
nerJ and dience, is the acknowledgment of a divine 
jparticu- Providence. To suppose the being of a 
God, or of many gods, will be of no real 
use to promote true virtue and religion, if 
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this God, or these supposed go49> shall be 
also sqpposied to enjoy themselves in idle*^ . 
oess and ease without any c^re of w, qr 
concern in our afiairs^ from whom we bav^ 
no good to hope, and no evil to fear, 
whatever our conduct or behaviour shaU 
be. Such principles, especially when 
maintained as truths of philosophical wisr 
dom, were fully as dangerous to virtu? 
ond religion as atheism itself; for wh^ 
concern can men have with gods wb.o 
have no concern with them ? 

If we were to believe, with Lucretius *^ 
the nature of God to be such, that, w^pting 
nothing of us, and fully happy in, himself, 
he neither shows favour nor displeasure, 
neither rewards nor punishes, we should 
very likely conclude with his disciples, it 
would be a vain and unprofitable care to 
please a Being from whom we have no^^ 
thing to hope, ^nd nothing to fear; aU 
virtue and religion will be left without any 
foundation of reverence for God, without 
any encouragetnent in expectation of any 
blessing from God. If we should suppose, 
with the vulgar theology of many gods, 
that the acts of particular providence to 
nations, cities, families, persons, that the 
fruits of the earth, the temperature of the 

* Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 
}ifec bene pro mentis capitur, nee tangitur ita. 

Lucretius, 1. 1. v. 6l« 

T 2 
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air^ healthy sickness, and all kinds of for- 
tune and misfortune, were in the disposal 
of several daemons, or spirits of limited 
powers, of different humours, of contrary 
dispositions, partial in their favours and en- 
mities; what encouragement could such 
notions of a Providence be to true virtue 
and goodness * ? Could any one almost 
imagine, that true virtue was the best way 
of recommending themselves to the favour 
of Juno or Venus, of Mars or Apollo, or 
even of Jupiter himself, who, though 
styled the father of the gods» and king of 
men, is yet represented as acting as unrea* 
sonably, as partially, as much after hu- 
mour, passion, and lust, as the worst of 
men ? In fact, the very rites of worship, 
though very agreeable to the characters of 
the deities worshipped, were much more 
likely to extinguish all just sentiments of 
virtue, when they were themselves so ab* 
surd and vicious. 

How much more usefully does the 
Hebrew ritual represent Jehovah the ob- 
ject of their worship, the supreme Lord 
and Governor, as the sole Creator of all 

* Quidve dolens regina de&m, tot volvere casus 
Insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 
Impulerit^tantaene animis coelestibus irae? 

Firg. Mn. 1. 1 . v. 9* 
Necdum etiam causaa irarunii sevique dolores 
Exciderant animo : manet alta meiite repostum 
Judicium Paridis, spretaeque injuria formn : 
£t genus invbum^ et rapti Ganymedis bonores. 
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things, not like one of the idle deities of 
Epicurus, or abandoning his world to the 
partial affections and passibns of inferior . 
spirits or daemon god$, but himself order- 
ing and-governing all his creatures, th^t 
is, by ^lis own care> wisdom, goodness, 
and power! 

The Hebrew ritual therefore was so General 
planned as to teach this doctrine of general F®^- 
providence, that Jehovah, by his imme- taught by 
diate care and power, preserved the natural therituii 
order of the whole universe : the course 
of the heavenly bodies, the seasons of the 
year, the natural powers of the air and 
earth, and whatever was necessary to the 
general order of Providence was the con*- 
tinned act of Jehovah, as supreme Lord of 
the universe* 

The presence of Jehovah by the She- 
t:hinah in their temple, according to their 
ritual, seems indeed to set more immedi- 
ately before them God's particular care of 
the Hebrew nation as a peculiar people ; 
but the ritual represented this presence as 
the presence of Jehovah, of the most high 
God, whose throne is in the heavens, of 
which the throne in the temple was but a 
figure; and therefore it is taught by the ri- 
tual, and in the prayers of the church a 
very solemn part of it, that Jehovah heard 
in heaven his dwelling-place, the prayers 
that were made unto him before his pre- 
sence in the temple. Though the ritual 

X4 
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Psalm 
«iii. 19. 



Iiaiab, 
Xlv. 18. 



Psalm 



taught that Jehovah was so present with 
his people Israel, as he was not with any 
other people ; yet it never taught the pre- 
sence of Jehovah was confined to the 
temple ; or that, as some have very unfairly 
represented it, that the God of Israel was 
a local circumscribed Deity. The ritual 
taught all the Hebrew worshippers that 
he was the King of heaven, as well as 
King of Israel, as dwelling between the 
cherubim, emblems of the highest order of 
beings, the heavenly spirits, who do his 
will in the heavens as well as oti earth. 
The Psalmist well expresses this truth: 
The Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens, and his kingdom ruleth over aU. 
Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in 
strength, that do his commandments^ 
hearken unto the voice of his word. Je- 
hovah himself thus declares himself, con>- 
cerning his general providence : Fw thus 
saith the Lord, that created the heavens, 
God himself that formed the earth, and 
made it. And the Psalmist from henoe 
concludes the universal dominion of Je- 
hovah : For I know that the Lord is great, 
and our Lord is above all gods. IfFhat^ 
soever the Lord pleased, that did he in hea- 
ven and in earth, in the seas, and in all 
deep places, llius the sun and moon, and 
all the host of heaven, the earth, with all 
its inhabitants and produce, the pr€rvisioii 
for every creature, are under the directicm 



t)f this universal Froyid/ence, as it is ekr 
gantly described in the I04th Psalm. You 
will perceive further, that the ijevpral parts 
of WQfTship directed by the ritual, taught 
this 4octriae of Providjence, as well a§ the 
Shechiiiab oi" Presence. 

The daily sacf ifices pf l^tmbs that were Numb. 
to be offered mornipg and evening ^p xxvm. ^, 
whole bufned offerings, were to be cppsi-i- 
dered as ojther burnt-offeirifl^, viz, offered 
unto Jehoy^h, as Creator, Lord, and Gor 
vernor of the »whole world. The whole 
burnt'ofierings wer^ therefore distingu^sh- 
£d from sin-o0erings, peac^-offeriijigs, an4 
p&riogs of thanksgiving, ia this, that they 
were considered a$ offer^ unto God more 
diuectly, as the supreipo^ God, the Creator 
^nd !Soyei:npr ,of ?dl beings : so that they 
weue yoffer^iji to the praise of God in acr 
}&nowledgmenjt of him as sovereign ^.nd 
director pf i^piyersal providence, or tp ce- 
lebrate the praises of God> as the aud^^or of 
b^ing to ail creatures, and of good to ^ 
every beipg throughout the whole crea- de Sacrif. 
iion, a3 ^ learned author h^s very justly ^- x. } ^, 

observed. ^'^""^ 

The pther burnt-pfierings whiph w^e — !• »"• 
appointed for the Sabbaths, or eyery^ week ^ *' 
for the new moons, or every month, the 
burnt-offerings appointed fpr the feast pf 
trumpets, or first day pf every new year, 
lYpry prppigrly bring to memory the wni- 

T 4 
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versal power of God's providence over all 
seasons as well as all beings. The weekly 
Sabbaths are expressly designed to renew 
the noemory of the creation* The burnt- 
o^rings peculiar to that day were in 
honour of that Jehovah who in six days 
made the heavens and the earth, and all 
<*^-^ that is in them. The burnt-offerings ap- 
pointed for the new moons and new 
years, were not in honour of the sun or 
the moon, but to the honour of Jehotab^ 
who placed them in the firmament, guided 
their courses, and directed their influences. 
• These daily, weekly, monthly, annual ser- 
vices, which the ritual directed, were a 
constant instruction in the Wisdom, power^ 
and goodness of God in the creation oftht 
world, in the orderly course of the heaVenly 
bodies ; in particular, of all the good in-^ 
fluences of the sun and moon, the glorious 
lights of heaven, and all their uses in dis- 
tinguishing times and seasons, in making 
the earth fruitful,, and in blessing men with 
all the variety of its increase : for in all 
these effects these glorious luminaries are 
but instruments in the hands of Jehovah^ 
in his administration of a general pro- 
vidence in continuing and preserving the 
regular course he had appointed them at 
their creation. And this is what is com- 
taonly meant by the established course of 
nature, or, which is the same thing, in 
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Lord Herbert's definition, as general or 
universal providence*. 

It is as clear and evident that this He- Particn- 
brew ritual was designed to keep in re- d^nce?^* 
membrance the doctrine of a particular 
providence. By this was meant some par- 
ticular favour in the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence to the Hebrew people, for their . 
prosperity and happiness, and in bestow- 
ing peculiar blessings on them in their fa- 
milies and persons. 

The whole ritual encouraged every 
Hebrew to ask such blessings from Jeho- 
vah as their God. This part of providence 
has been justly distinguished by the noble 
Author just mentioned by the name of 
grace or favour f . 

Now it appears throughout the whole 
plan of the ritual, that the Hebrews had 
hopes in Jehovah as their God, for such 
acts of grace and favour ; that it was a 
great design of the ritual to teach and en- 
courage such hopes; that they were to 
trust in Jehovah for such blessings, now 
he caused his name to dwell among'them, 
and chose to fix his temple as his sanc- 
tuary and his habitation among them. The 
particular presence was an expression of 
particular favour and grace ; in one part 

* Natura, haec est providentia divina umversal]8.--r 
Herbert de Veritate. 

f Gratia, providentia divina particular^.:— fligritrf  
4fi V^rUate. 
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of the ritual the priests are therefore di-< 

rected in particular to put the name of Je-^ 

hovah on the people of Israel^ ancl to bless 

them in his name. So the ritual directs : 

Ntimb. In this wise shall ye bless the children of 

^^^*^^ Israel, saying unto them, The Lord bless 

thee and keep thee : the Lord make his 

face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 

thee: the Lord lift up his countenance 

upon thee, and give thee peace^ And they 

shall put my name upon the children of 

Israel, says Jehovah^ and I wiU bless 

them. Moses himself explains what these 

Deut blessings were ; in particular^ that Jehot- 

zxviiL t^ their God will set them on high, above 

all nations of the earth. Tbej shall be 

blessed in the city^ in the fields in the fruit 

t)f their body, the fruit of their ground^ of 

Iheir cattle, the increase of their kine, aod 

flocks of sheep. In a word, Moses exr 

plains these blessings, of all manner of 

providential blessings, of such blessii^ as 

are unquestionably acts of peculiar favour^ 

^ 'and of special grace different from the md^ 

yersal order of nature, and the laws of 

general providence. It is unquestionabljr 

the intention of the law,, and of the rituaU 

to give hope of peculiar blessijngs, and to 

keep up a fear of contrary evils from God's 

displeasure. It is therefore threatened, 

3«tU?15 ^^^ ^^ ^hall come to pass, if thou wilt not 

4^a« ' ' hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy 

God, that all these curses shall com^e upa^ 
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/fee, and overtake thee. They were 
taught, then, to fear all the evils contrary 
to the blessings promised from the favour 
of Jehovah as their God. Tlieir ritual 
daily renewed these considerations, and 
fixed them on their consciences. Every 
sacrifice and ofiering, sin-oferings, peace* 
o^rings, and offerings of thanksgiving, 
were constant evidences of this truth, and 
^encouragements to this hope, TTiey w«re 
either i*i order to be restored to this hope, 
if they had lost it by any transgression of 
the law, as sin-^offerings, or to obtain jtome 
blessing from the favour of God, as the 
peace- ojflferings, or to acknowledge this 
favour and grace of God in sonie or other 
of these blessings received from him, as 
the offerings of thanksgiving. The ritual 
^directing so many sorts of festivals, daily, 
weekly, monthly, annually, taught the 
same truth as acknowledgments of God*s 
special favour to them, as the family of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; whose there- 
fore were the promises which Jehovah had 
faithfully made good to them, in giving* 
the promised land ; continuing to them 
the possession of it ; giving them plenty, 
peace, and prosperity in it. 

This constant admonition, that univer- 
sal and particular providence were in the 
hands of Jehovah, the only true God, and 
administered by him as their God, made 
the articles, of the existence and unity of 
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God of the highest personal importancief^ 
forasmuch as their prosperity and happi<* 
nessi or their calamities and misery, must 
depend on the favour or displeasure of 
Jehovah, the one only true God« 
Jehovab Another doctrine of most useful in* 
Imd mcr- struction, which this ritual taught the He* 
cifulGod. brew church, was this : that Jehovah, the 
object of their religious worship, was the 
Holy One of Israel ; yet it teaches at the 
same time, he was the Lord God, gracious 
and mercifuL Thus, as they were to be- 
lieve, that Jehovah was God, and besides 
him there was no other, and that therefore 
the general order of nature, and all acts of 
particular grace and favour, proceeded from 
him^ they were also taught, to believe, 
that though God did all things after bis 
own will and good pleasure, yet it was i& 
a manner becoming himself, abd his go- 
verning perfections, that is, as an holy 
God, and as a God plenteous in mercy. 
Thus their ritual instructed them in the 
moral perfections of the God they wor- 
shipped; it taught them how both these 
perfections of God were consistent with 
each -other, how they were to expect the 
use of each in the administration of Pro- 
vidence, in acts of favour or displeasure to 
themselves. Jehovah therefore spake utito 
^it. Moses, saying. Speak unto all the congre- 
»ix. i,«. g^fi^^ of the people of Israel, and say unto 
them^ Y^ shall be holy, for I the Lord your 
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God<im holy. If you consider the direc- 
tions of the ritual to consecrate the temple, 
to hallow the sanctuary, that there might 
be a most holy place for the presence of 
Jehovah, whose name is holy ; if you con- 
sider the rites of purification and consecra- 
tion of the priests and Levites, th&t they 
might be hallowed to minister before Je- 
hovah, they all teach the holiness of God. 
In like manner the holiness of the temple, - 
of the altar^ of all the sacrifices, teach, He 
must himself be' holy, whose presence 
sanctifies them all. Thus the ritual clean- 
ness and purifications required of all per- 
sons who were allowed by the ritual to 
appear in the Presence, the severe punish- 
ments threatened by the ritual against all 
persons w^ho should profane the place of 
the Presence by coming into it under any 
uncleanness, were evident declarations of 
the holiness of the place where God who 
is holy is present. By such rites the He- 
brew church was taught to say, Who 
among^the gods is like unto Jehovah, glo- 
rious in holiness ? One sense in which the 
church ascribed holiness to God plainly in- 
timated that God was of purer eyes than 
to >ehold any iniquity. The ritual repre- 
sents God, as God proclaims his own ' 
name, and teaches his own perfections : 
Who will by no means clear the guilty ; Exodm, 
visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon xxxiT.7. 
the children^ and upon the children s ehiU 
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dren^ unto the third and fourth genera^ 
turn. The ritual expressly taught such 
holiness in the priests and in the people, 
9s to declare all who were anyways im- 
pure or unclean, were unfit to appear in 
the Presence, and had forfeited all the pri- 
vileges of an holy congr^ation, till they 
were cleansed by the washings and sacri- 
fices the ritual directed for their atonement 
and purification. Such laws concerning 
holiness and purity in lesser matters, in- 
ferred an holiness of an higher nature, and 
that the governing perfections of God will 
not allow, cannot approve, greater and 
higher transgressions of moral disobe- 
dience. These appear sins more evil in 
their nature, more displeasing in the sight 
of God, and to which the righteousness 
and justice of God had assigned severer 
punishments in their own law. 

It was far from the design of the ritual 
to teach only a ceremonial holiness ; the 
intention of it appears plainly to set the 
holiness of God as one of his governing 
periections in a full and strong light ; to 
teach the high importance of being holy« 
AS God is holy, as well as of being boIy» 
because God is holy : but this jostroction 
of the ritual will appear more clearly as 
we proceed. 

Hie wisdom of the ritual to nmke the 
knowledge it teaches concerning the one 
only true God moreiisefidy teaches him to 
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be merciful, at the same time it represents 
him to be an holy God, therefore proclaim- 
ed his name. The Lord, gracious and mer-- Exod. 
ctful, long'-sufferingf abundant in loving^ xxxit, 6» 
kindness, goodness, and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquities, 
transgressions, and sins. Not only is God 
represented as gracious and merciful, bat 
his mercy and grace are exemplified in par- 
doning iniquity, transgressions, and sins, 
or all kinds of offences committed against 
him. The ritual, to encourage the hope 
of a sinner in the mercy of God, teaches 
him that there is mercy with God, that he ^ 

may be feared ; that when he shall return 
unto God with his whole heart, he shall be 
received graciously and restored to favour. 
This ritual yet further instructs in the wise 
method wherein God has appointed to 
show mercy, supporting at the same time 
the honour of his perfections and govern^ 
ment. The ritual therefore appointed pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices, or atonements, wash- 
ings and purifications, to teach the guilt 
of sin, the punishment due to sin from an 
holy God, and a righteous Governor of the 
world, to teach the sinner to honour God 
by such acknowledgment and confession^ 
which was to accompany his sin-offering 
and atonement, and also to express his 
hope in the mercy of God, his trust in the 
promise of God, that, returning to God 
with bis whole heart, his sin shall be for- 
4 
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given. Hence the Psalmist concludes^ 
pBalm Por thou. Lord, art good andready tofor^ 
IxxxvL 5. give, and plenteous in mercy to all them 
that call upon thee. It is observable that 
the Hebrew ritual encouraged the Hebrew 
nation to hope for mercy and favour^ as 
God's favoured people* 

There is a river, says the Psalmist^ the 
streams whereof shall- make glad the city 
of God, the holy place of the tabernacles 
of the Most High. The holy place, and di- 
vine Presence, principal parts of the ritual, 
assured peculiar protection and grace, as it 
fu. zl?i« follows, God is in the midst of her ; she 
♦* 5. shall not he moved : God , shall help her, 
and that right early. The power of God 
is taught hy his name Jehovah, the Lord 
of hosts ; his peculiar grace and favour to 
the children of Israel, is expressed in his 
peculiar relation to them, as their God, 
7. and as his church: The Lord of hosts is 
with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge. 
Selah. Thus the Hebrew ritual, and es- 
pecially the Shechinah, or divine Presence, 
the principal part of it, very clearly taught 
the important doctrines of true religion, 
the existence and unity of God, his general 
and particular providence, his holiness and 
justice, his mercy and goodness, his great 
governing perfections, and of greatest in- 
fluence to promote real virtue and true 
goodness, the most genuine fruits of the 
fear and love of such a God as the ritual 
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ifepresents Jehovah to be, land as the mbst 
honourable Service of Him who dwelt in 
their temple as the Holy One of Israel. 

All these truths were moreover con- Doctrine 
firtried by another great doctfihe, the doc- p^ecy' 
tritte t)f prophecy. The Hebrew ritual andd/- 
showied on6 act of particular providencie,^^^®.**^'' 
and Qspecial grdce to that people, as the theVaw.^ 
church of God, in raising prophets, and re^ 
Vealing himself towards them, in pdrticulai* 
by his servant Moses, who is represented^ 
throughout thfe whole law, as giving them 
the sfeveral rites and constitutions of their 
religious worship in the name of 6od>and 
as with the authority of Jehovah. 

Jehovah himself gave the laws of the 
ten commands by the voice of the oracle, 
from the Shechinah ; it is therefore said,' 
Arid God (Jehovah) spake all these words, txodug, 
saying. But the majesty of the Presence, ^' 
the thnnderings, lightnings, this noise of 
the irumpety and the mountaift smoking, 
caused the people to remove and stand afar 
off, and to say unto' Moses^ Speak thou is, 19. 
tuith us, and we will hear, hut let not God 
tpeak with us, lest we die. 

After this^ the word of the Lord came 
to Moses> and he was commanded to make 
known the will and command of Jehovah 
to the people or congregation. One in* 
stance may be sufficient to give a right no- 
tion of this : when that part of the ritual 
which directed the consecration of Aaron 
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and his sons to the priesthood, was ap- 
IK>inted, it was thus delivered by Moses as 
a Prophet, and as a revelation from God ; 

tierit. And the Lwd (Jehovah) ^pake unto^ Mose$, 

"^ ^* 9ajfMg. This direction from the voice or 
oracle of Jehovah, is not given to all the 
people or whole congregation of Israel, 
but to Moses, to report to the congrega- 

♦»'• tionr accordingly. Moid gathered the 
a$$embly together, unto the door of the 
tabernacle cf the congr^ation. AndMose^ 
said unto the coneregation. This is the thing 
which the Lord commanded to be done. 
Here Moses delivers a message from Jeho* 
vah, or in his name enacted this part of the 
ritual. 

Divine appearances and divine revela- 
tions were known to the Hebrews, in the 
history of their fathers ; but when a law 
was to be given, a collection of many pre* 
cepts and constitutions, to be a ritual of 
worship to many ages, the wisdom of 
God recommends it to the esteem and obe* 
dience of the Hebrews by the authority of 
a divine revelation* He raises Moses a 
Prophet, and distinguishes him from other 

^it 10 I^rophets ; so that there arose not a Pro- 
* phet in Israel like unto .Moses, whom the 
Lord knew face to face. 

The doctrine, then, of a revelation was 

. taught and confirmed by the ritual ; fb^ 

' Jehovah spake to Moses what he directed 

him to speak to the people, and God con«- 

firmed the authority of Moses as a Prophet^ 
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and reootninended him to the attetitioti of 
the people as the greatest of Prophets, tn Deut, 
a// the si^ns and wonders which he sent "*j^ 
7dm to do in the land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, * 
tmd to all his servants, and to all his landj 
and in all that mighty hand, and in cdl the 
great terror which Moses showed in the 
sight of all Israel. These signs and 
wonders were so many and so great, that 
none could be ignorant of them, or reason- 
ably doubt the truth of them. The very 
ritual itself was indeed a constant and 
standing evidence of revelation and pro-^ ' 
pbecy : the voice from the oracle was a re- 
relation from Jehovah : the manner of con- 
sulting is so particularly described, the an- 
swers given by it were so full and so faith- 
fully executed, that the Hebrew history 
Was a constant attestation to the authority 
ef the Hebrew ritual. 

Heace the Hebrews taught, as articles 
cf their creed, that they were to acknow- 
ledge prophecy, and receive fMoses as the 
chief of Prophets. The sixth foundation 
(says Maimon *) is prophecy ; the seventh 

* Fundamentutn sextutn est prophetia, 
Fundamentum ^eptimum est prophetia Mosis doc- 
tbris nostri, scil. ut credatur ipsum omfiium Propho-*^- 
tartan, qui ante ipsum, vel post ipsum fueriht, patreia 
fuisse, qui omnes gradu sunt ip|8o iuferiores.— ikf aimow. 
FortaMom, IfiS, I69. 

Fundamentum octavura est lex ^ coelo, scil. utcte^ 
datur, universam legem istam^ qusr apud m3» liodie 

U3 
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foundation is the prophecy of Moses our 
master, that we believe he , was the chief 
of all that were before him, or that shall 
be after him, who were all inferior to him 
in d^ee i the eighth foundation is, that 
the law came from heaven, and that we 
believe all that law that we now have 
among us, was all given to Moses frooa 
heaven, and all that was delivered by the 
mouth of God. 

Thus were the authority and obligattoa 
of the Hebrew law and ritual established^ 
and thus did they confirm the doctrines of 
the existence, unity, and governing perfec- 
tions of Jehovah their God, of his general, 
and particular providence, by the attesta-> 
tiori of prophecy and revelation ; a short 
and sure way of teacfadng a nation and 
whole people. It is found in constant ex« 
perience, that the whole people of a na- 
tion in general have neither leisure, nor 
inclination, nor attention, nor capacities to 
learn these truths in a long chain of cocr- 
aequences and reasonings'; and the same 
experience showed with what advantage 
the Hebrew church learned these truths 
from their law and ritual as a revelation : 
it preserved the profession and belief of 
these doctrines among them, when they 
were almost lost throughout the whole. 

peritur, etae ad Mosem coelitus demissam,^ tptaiiiq.ue ejc 
•re Dei profectsiiii.**-/^^. 173. 
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world, either in atheism or polytheism, 
superstition or scepticism, all hurtful and 
ruinous to true religion. 

We shall more properly^ consider in 
another place, how useful a belief of the ' 
doctrine of prophecy was ; in particular, a 
veneration for the Mosaical ritual, to pre- 
serve the Hebrews from the corruptions of 
their neighbour nations, who pretended 
the directions of the gods they worshipped, 
and the answer of oracles, to give reputa- 
tion to their superstitious and idolatrous 
rites as acceptable to the gods, and effec- 
tual means of obtaining their favour. The 
Hebrews had not only an oracle, and an 
oracle of Jehovah the true God dwelling 
^mong them, but this oracle moreover ex- 
pressly required they should have no re- 
course to any other gods, or consult their 
oracles, whatever pretences idol worship- 
pers might make to the warrant of oracles, 
or success in obtaining their favour by their 
idolatrous rites and ceremonies. 

The very notion of prophecy greatly 
assisted the faith of the Hebrew church by 
confirming them in the belief of truths 
most worthy God's perfections and govern- 
ment, and' to fix those truths upon their 
hearts, with the reverence and authority 
of the word of Jehovah: this greatly 
served to keep them from the danger of 
hearkening to the pretended inspirations 
pf the heathen priests, or oracksi pf the 

vi 
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heathen gods. This was a veiy wise na« 
sonj and, in answering this design, the n^ 
tual answered a very important end in ie« 
ligion. 

They considered Moses a Prophet, the 
greatest of Prophets which God had as yet 
ever raised up to the world ; they received 
what Moses commanded them, as whi^ 
Jehovah spake to Moses by his oracle, 
which therefore all the people had reason 
to hear and to obey ; and as this revelation 
gave a clear and useful instruction in the 
most essential truths of religion, so it en- 
forced those truths by a sense of the 
highest authority and concern. 

Observe hoiv this represented the 

Deut. happiness of the Hebrew church. This » 

Z3UUU.J, ^1^ blessing wherewith Moses the man ^ 

God blessed the children of Israel before his 

death ; and he said. The Lord came firms 

ISinai, and rose upfivmSeir unto them ;h€f 

shined forth from Mount Paran, and he 

came with ten thousands of saints ; from 

his right hand went afery law for them, 

yea he loved the people ; aU his saints are 

in thy hand, and they sat down at thy feet f 

every one shall receive of thy words^. 

Moses commanded us a law, even the inhe^ 

ritanceofthecongregatiofiof Jacob. Hovv- 

strongly is the authority of this revelation 

represented and recommended to the ob^ 

servation of the Hebrew nation, as a great 

Deut. iv, act of grace to^ them : What nation is there 

^* ^ so great, who hath God so nigh unto them 
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M the Lor^ our God is,* in all things that 
we call upon him for P and what nation is 
there so great, that hath statutes and 
Judgments so righteous, as all this law 
which I set before you this day P This 
recora mended all the principles of religion 
taught by it, to esteem, affection, and obe- 
dience. 

The Hebrew ritual did not teach these 
doctrines of religion as matters of specula- 
tion only ; it represented them to the He- 
brew church as practical principles to 
better their minds, to improve them in 
virtue and goodness, and to promote their 
j)crfection and happiness. The noble au- 
thor* already mentioned, considers the 
worship of God as one of those principal 
truths which common understanding, and 

* Solam unius Dei adorationem communis notitia, 
^Ve consensus universalis docet. Inde divina ilia reli- 
, gio (sine cujus aliqua formula, nulla gens, vel quidem 
barbara extitit) non solum ob beneficia, ex ipsa provi- 
dientia communi collata, sed ob ea etiam quae ex graUa, 
sive providentia rerum particulari, impeodebantur, 
ubique gentium sanciia est. Inde non solum orari, sed . 
exorari posse, Numen illud cdeteste, ex facultatibus omni 
homini sano et integro, insitis, creditum est. 

Inde denique (quod adhuc majus quidam spirat) ad 
eveDtuum futurorum dignotionem, consulebatur numen 
avatibus^ quibus solenne fuit, nihil seriuro numiue incbu- 
sulto, aggredi. Herbert de Feritat. p. m. ^7 !• 

Non enim operibus suis se claudi patitur, causa rerum 
sapientissima ; ultra commuuem, dilectis suis, particu- 
larem exhibens gratiam, quod cum in seipso experiri 
posset, nonne injustum fuerit, eandem Deo opt* BUuiiM^ 
deu^gare potentiam. 
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the universal consent of mankind, have; 
taught as essential to true religion. Hence^i 
he observes, came that divine religion, 
.without soqae form of which you find no 
nation, even the most barbarous ; and this 
not only for blessings of common provir 
dence, but for such also as were given of 
favour and grace, or particular providence, 
Jlence it was received from principles im- 
planted ii* every sound and right mind, 
that the supreme Deity was not only the 
pbject of prayer, but that he was also to 
\}e entreated in hopes to obtain his favour ; 
yet further, that he was to be consulted 
about future events, so that it was the 
custpm to attempt no great action without 
asking advice of the Deity : for the most 
wise Cause of all things does not sufier 
himself to be confined m his works ; but, 
besides general blessings in common, he 
shows particular favours to such whom he 
loves, which power, when every man caa- 
experience in himself, will it not be very 
unjust to deny it to the greatest and best 
of Beings? 

The same noble author further ob- 
serves, that virtue, in conjunction \vitli 
piety, was always accounted the principal 
part of divine worship *. ^ 

ft 

* Virtutem cum pietate conjanctam pnecipuam par- 
tem cultils divini habitam esse, et semper fuisse.-^-^ — Ex 
 ea veram spem; ex \erd spe fidem^ ex vera fide amorein, 

4 
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As virtue, in conjunction with piety, 
arises from a conscience rightly instructed 
in the doctrines of truth ; from virtue, in 
ponjunction with piety, will arise true 
hope ; from true hope, faith ; from true 
faith, Iqve ; from true love, joy ; from true 
joy, happiness. 

It is natural to the minds of men (adds 
pur author *) tp have a dread of wicked- 
pess, so that they were naturally instruct- 
ed that repentance was to be a remedy 
against vice and iniquity* 

And finally, he observes, to enforce 
these princjplps, there was a common no- 
tion of rewards and punishments, which 
religion, law, philosophy, and (what is 
yet more) conscience taught, either openly 
or implicitly j openly, in the doctrines be- 
fore n^entipned (of elysian fields, metem- 
psychosis, hell, &c. ) ; implicitly, in the doc- 
trines taught ef the spul's immortality, and 
that God was an avepger of those sins 

ex veraamoregaudium, ex vero gaodio beatitacBnem, 
iDsurger^ docetur. — Herbtrt de Veritati 9,7 4t. 

* Horrorem sceleris animis hoinitiuin semper ince- 
duse, adeoque iHos non latuisse vitia et scelcsta quae- 
i;unque expiari debere ex pcenitentia. — 'lb. 'i76. 

Premium vel poenam nos manere post hanc vitam 
-traii0actam, oinnis religio, lex, philosophia, (et quod 
-niagis est) conscientia docet, aperte vel implicite; 
aperte, supra allatis uominibus freta ; implicite, vel ani- 
mi immortaiitetem statuetis, vel Deum ultorem scele- 
■ruiiiy qua; impun'e %ac in vita, quispiam commiserit-* 
Jbid.2&y. ' 
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which were committed^ but not punished^ 
in this world. 

These are some of the prtnetpal doc- 
trines and motives of true religion, and to 
that perfection and happiness the wisdom 
and goodness of God designed bj religion, 
that is, to promote the honour of God| tbe 
ZIreator and Governor of the world, in the 
true perfection and best happiness of his 
creatures, more especially his reasonable 
creatures the world of spirits. 

Let, then, the Hebrew ritual be examin- 
ed by these rules, and we shall find it well 
answers these ends, and is wisely fitted to 
promote them : this will show it a wise 
and useful institution. This may in part 
appear from what the Hebrew church re- 
ceived and held as doctrines taught bj 
their law, and what the law and ritual ap- 
pear designed to teach. 

Maimon * makes the fifth article of tbe 
Hebrew creed, that God is to be worship- 
ped, that all reverence and obedience are to 
be given to him, but to no other being in- 
ferior to him, whether angels or stars, 
heavenly orbs or elements,, or any thing 

* Fundamentnm quintum ilium esse qui. colewiiis 
csty CUJU8 veneratio et obsequium prtedicanda, neque alir 
um eorum qui ipso essentia ioferiora sunt, angelorum 
nerope, stellaruniy orbiuoi ccelestium, eI^ineiitorMin> ^^ 
^uicquid ex iis componitur) pnestandum : hujus Deigl^ 
riosi et formidabilis praeceptum est ut diligamu? ewB^ 
atque (nobis) ab eo timeamus. — Maimon. PorU Modh 
167. De Fund. Ligis, L 1 1. s. 1, 
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compounded of tbem ; or, in other words, 
thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou senre. 

Our author further teaches * how the 
Hebrew church was directed to worship 
God ; it is the command of this glorious 
and fearful God, that we love him, that we 
fear him, and that we be careful to honour 
bis name, and not to profane it in any 
way whatsoever. 

He accounts virtue joined with piety 
the most honourable and acceptable wor- * 
ship of God, as the children of Israel w^re 
commanded not to profane his holy 
Bame, for I will be hallow^ among this 
ehUdren if Israelp I am the Lord which 
iuiUow-you, 

€hir author f still further lays it down 
as a fundamental of the Hebrew faiths 
that God will reward those who keep the 
commandments of his law, and that God 
will punish those who transgress them ; 
that the life to come is the greatest re- 
ward, and the greatest punishment, cutting 
afi*, 9. e. of the soul in the life to come. 

^ Toti doniiu Israelis mandatum esty de sanctifiea^ 
tione istius nominisi Ut sanctificor inter filios Israel. Adr 
monita quoque est ne illud prophanaret, Non prophaoa* 
bitis nomen sanctum meum. — Ibid, c, 5. 

'\ Fundamentum undecimum^ Deum remuneratn* 
ruin eos, qui prsestiterent maodata legis, et pnenas iis qui 
eadem vetita, patraverint inflicturum ; maximum autem 
prsmium esse mundum futurum^ et maximam poenam 
excidium. — Porta Mom, 176. 



You here see. the doctrines, of the He- 
brew, church well agree with the essentials 
of religion, according to Lord Herbert, 
taught by the best light of reason, and 

. confirmed by general consent of mea of 
sound minds. Thus the Hebrew lit^ial 
was an institution of great use and public 
benefit ; for it not only taught that God 
was to be worshipped, but, moreover, how 
he was to be worshipped, not barely by 
outward rites and ceremonies, as some 
have very unjustly represented it, but 
with an inward temper of mind, with vir- 
tuous and good affections of heart. It ap- 
pears the design and intention of the ri-« 
tual to teach and exhort such inward 
temper, and is so explained by the law and 
Prophets, the best interpreters and autho- 

, rized expositors of the ritual. 

As the ritual itself appears to have a 
spiritual or figurative meaning, expressive 
pf temper and afiectiohs suitable to the de- 
sign of the actions ; so the other laws of 
their religion, the exhortations of their 
Prophets, called upon them to forsake the 
evil of their hearts and of their ways, and 
by sincere repentance to return unto God 
with their whole hearts, with promises of 
a gracious acceptance, or threatenings of 
severe displeasure and punishment. These 
were justly accounted by the Hebre\!vr 
church as authoritative expositions of their 
law and ritual. 
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* 

Consider the general design of the ri- 
tual, and you will perceive it manifestly 
intended for the honour of Jehovah as the 
only true God, as from a people consecrat- 
ed to his service, and to show forth his 
praise. The Presence or Sbechinah, the 
temple> the holy place, the priests minis- 
tering before the Presence, all the offerings 
and sacrifices, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, stated and occasional of all kinds> 
offerings of thanksgiving, peace-offerings, 
sin and trespass oTOrings, show that this 
worship of God was to consist in a temper 
of heart sincere and upright, in giving 
thanks to God for blessings received from 
him, in sincere hope and trust in the power 
and goodness of Jehovah to give the bless- 
ings for which they made their prayers ' 
unto him, in sincere professions of sorrow 
and concern for having offended God by 
every trangression of his laws, and an up- 
right design to break off their sins by re- 
pentance, that their iniquities might not be 
their ruin. Their sin and trespass offer- 
ings had plainly this instruction ; there 
was the same, or rather more reason for 
this inward temper in confession of moral 
crimes, of sins against the laws of the ten 
commandments, for which no ritual sin- 
offerings were appointed ; whence David 
justly infers in such case, The sacrifices of Psalm li. 
God are a broken spirit : a broken and a ^^* 
contrite heart, O God^ thoutullt not despise. 
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In like manner the whole ritusil verf 
plainly taught^ that a pure heart as well as 
clean hands^ were requisite in the worship 
of Jehovah. The very washings which 
purified from the filthiness of the flesh, 
taught, hy an easy meaning, the necessity 
of being cleansed from all filthiness of the 
spirit, to appear in the presence of the most 
holy God. The ritual actions were xnani« 
iestly designed to express a moral and spi« 
ritual meaning. The bare considenrtiott 
of the ritual itself, the general use of ritoal 
actions in those times, die expo^tioo of 
the ritual in the other parts of their hwi 
and by their Prophets, put it out of all 
doubt, that the outward actions were al- 
ways to be accompanied with inward soit* 
able temper and afiections. This is kt 
from indulging a groundless imagination 
or a licentious use of allegory, which it 
must be owned are dangerous as well ai 
unreasonable, and ofiten quite lose the true 
meaning of a figurative expression or ri« 
tual action, too often give it a wrong sensci 
and impose a false meaning upon it. Thni 
sometimes error has been received fot 
truth, and the weak imaginatior» of mesf 
for the wisdom of God. 

Let us then consult the best expMi* 
tors, the most knowing interpreters of this 
ritual, the law and the Prophets : these 
will show us, upon sure principles, the titic 
and genuine meaning of it. 
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How express is the law itself id requir-* 
ing an inward temper of heart : Hear, O ^^ ^ 
Israel; the Lord thy God is one Lordi and 
thou shaJt lov6 the Lord thy God with xM 
thine hearty and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might. Again, And now, Israel, Dent. %*. 
what doth the Lord thy God require of ^^^ 
thee, hat to fear the Lota thy God, to walk 
m all his ways, and to love him, and to 
serve the Lord thy Godtvith all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul f In the love of God 
with all the heart are included the prin- 
ciples of all moral righteousness and good« 
ness to our neighbour. This is an imita« 
tion oi that goodness we adore and love iit 
God : so the law : He doth execute the !*» lf« 
Judg^^fent of the fatherless and tvidow, and 
Joveth the stranger in giving him food and 
raiment; love ye therefore the stranger, 
for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. 

It is moreover remarkable in these di- 
rections of the law, that they do not only 
direct this love of God as essential to the 
true worship and service of God, but ther 
teach it as the true meaning of the ritual, 
the very end and design of it. Circumci* 
sion was a chief rite by which the people 
of Israel received the mark of an holy seed, 
the family of Abraham : but the law ob« 
serves, this circumcision of the flesh has a 
further moral sense or spiritual meaning : 
Circumcise therefore,saysthchw,thefore^ ▼. i^ 



^ 
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skin ofymir hearts^ and he no more stiff- 
necked. Thisis further explained, And the 
Lord thy God will circumtise thine heart, 
and thfi heart of thy seed, to loi)e the Lord 
Deut. ^% ^^ ^If^ (^i thine heart, and mth dl 
XXX* 6. thy soul^ that thou modest live. 

The Prophets understood and inter- 
preted the law and the ritual to the same 
Jere- , meaning. So the Prophet Jeremiah, Gfr- 
^*^» cumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take 
ofvay the foreskins of your hearts, ye mm 
of Jndah, and inhabitants of Jerusalem^ 
The allusions to the ritual washings as 
meaning inward purity, and as teaching 
the heart is to be purified from all immoral 
stains that defile it, are so usual and com- 
mon, that persons must be at some pains 
Pn. xxvl to hide it from their observation. / u^Hl 
^* wash my hands in innocency^ says the 

Psalmist ; so will I compass thine altars, 
Lord. Washing with water, by a very 
easy figure, might signify cleansing the 
heart from all sinful impurity. Every one 
^^ easily understands the Psalmist's prayer to 
this sense, ffash me throughly from mine 
. iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. 
Psal. H. And again in a following petition : Create 
2» 10. in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
right spirit within me. The Prophet ex- 
horts in words of like meaning : Wash ye, 
make ye clean, put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do 
evil, learn to do well, seek judgment, re* 
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Ueve the opprtssed, judge the fatherleis, 
plead for thi widow. Come now, and let 
ns reason together , saith the Lord : though 
your sim be as scarlet, they shall be white jg^^y, . 
as snmv ; though they be red as crimson, le^ n\ ' 
they shall be as wool. The Prophet Jere* ^^* 
miah explains this part of the ritual to the 
same purpose ; O Jerusalem, wash thine 
heart from wickedness, that thou mayest \ 

be saved. • How long shall thy vain thoughts jerem; 
dtveil within thee P As, then, the ; ritual iv. 14/ 
was designed to teach the same purity of 
heart with the law and Prophets, it plainly 
directed the worship of God not to consist - 
only in outward ceremony, but in real 
piety, true virtue and goodness. The ri- 
tual required a strict cleanness and purity 
in every one who approached the presence 
of Jehovah in his sanctuary; but this had 
an evident moral, and is expressly so in« 
terpreted, of real virtue and true goodness. 
When the Psalmist inquires. Lord, who Psal. xv. 
shall abide m thy toAernacle, who shall ^> ^» ^* 
dwell in thy holy hill ? he answers iu 
the spiritual meaning of the ritual clean* 
ness, He that walketh uprightly, andworh^ 
eth righteousness, and speakeththe truth in 
his heart, he that backbiteth not with his 
tongue,, nor doth evil to his neighbour, nor 
taketh up a reproach against his n^hbour* 
How evidently further does the ritual, 
expounded by the law and the Prophets, 
teach and exhort repentance, and so ex- 
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plain the nature, and urge the necessity cf 
iU that no precepts of moral virtue carry it 
h^her. Confession of sin is a considerable 
part of the ritual itself. It is appointed on 
the great . day of expiationt that the high 
priest shall lay both his hands upon the 
head of the live goat, and confess aver him 
all the iniquities of the children of Israd, 
2^^;^ and all their transgressions in all that 
xri 25. sins. Frirate persons, as well as the bfgii 
priest, were also directed by the ritMl to 
contess every sin by them committed when 
they offered their sin and trespass ofiering. 
Numb. y. And ike Lord spake nnto Moses, sauif^t 
s, 6, 7. Speak unto the children ^* Israel, When a . 
man or womau shall commit am sin that 
men commit to do a trespw^ agaimtthe 
lAnd, and that person be guiUy, then thq 
shall confess the sin that theg have donCt 
and he skaU recompense his trespass wiA 
the principal thereof, and add unto it the 
fifth part thereof, and give it unto Mm 
a^nst whom he hath ir^passed. By this 
directrcm, if a man had simned by injmng 
his ndghbour^ he wm obliged to eonfesaioD 
mid restitution, to eonfess his sin as att o^ 
fence against Gk>d, as well as to recooh 
pense th^ injtnry he had done his neigb- 
boun Confession of sin included a ps^ 
aion ofsorrow for hairtx^ done eni, with 
purpose of heart to forsake their eril ways, 
and to return imto God with their wiioie 
hearts^ as may fully appear by c&mpsxing 
Lcvit. xxxx. 40, Sec. with Deut/iv. 2g. 
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TbuB, wben the Psalmist acknowledged 
bis sin» it was with this declaration^ for I PuJm 
tvili declare mine iniquity, ItvUlhesorryfor "xvuf. 
my sin. The Wise Mfan very rightly ex- ^* 
presses it, by forsaking of sin : He thai co- proyerbs, 
vereth his sins shall not prosper; but whoso uTiii.is. 
confesseth andforsaketh them shall have 
mercy. In like manner the Prophet ex- 
horts to repentance : Let the tvickedfor^ Isaiahj 
sake his wayf and the unrighteous man his ^^' ^* 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord^ 
and he will Juwe mercy on him^ and unto 
our God, Jbr he will abundantly/ pahlom ' 
Thus God himself describes the repentance 
be requires : Repent and turn yourselves Ezekdel, 
jrom all your transgressums, so tniqmty ^^' ^' 
shall not be your rum. Cast away from 
you pU your transgressions whereby you 
nave transgressed, and make you a new 
heart and a new spirit ; for why will you 
die, O house of Israel ?. 

You see, then, with how little truth or 
honesty the Hebrew ritual is accused of . 

preferring outward rites and ceremonies to 
true virtue and goodness^ in which repent- 
ance is so well explained and so strongly 
enforced. The law and ritual have them- 

< 

selves fully determined against such false 
and injurious reflections. The words of the 
Prophet Joel are ^ sufficient confutation of 
all such prejudices : Therefore also now^ Joel, a. 
saith the Ltord, turn ye even to me with all ^* ^^ 
^our heart, ofid with fastings an4. untk 

x3 
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weeping, and with mourning, andrendymr 
heart and not your garments (or, rather 
than your garments), and turn unto the 
Lord your God. Whatever outward rites 
attended the confession of their sins, they 
were to be accompanied with real inwani 
repentance, and returning unto God with 
the whole heart. David well observes, 
concerning those sins for Which the ritual 
appointed no sacrifice, that it yet taught 
the sacrifices of a broken and contrite spi* 
Psalm 11 lit: For thou dedrest not sacrifice, d^ 
*^» ^'' tvookl I give it ; thou delightest not in 
bumt'offering. The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit t a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 

The Hebrew law further appears very 
careful to prevent an abuse of the ritual to 
any such superstition : it therefore keeps 
in perpetual remembrance the great com* 
parative difference between virtue or moral 
goodness, and the strictest observation of 
Psalm L ritual constitutions : IwtU not reprove thee, 
«, Ac. gj^yg QoA, for thy sacrifices, or thy burnt- 
offerings, to have been continually before 
me. I will take no bullock out of thy house, 
nor he-goat out of thy folds : for everv 
beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. If I were hungry , 
I would not teli thee ;for the world is mine, 
and the fulness therecf. Will I eat the 
flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? 
Offer unto God thanksgiving, andpaythp 

3 
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ecfws unto the Most High, and call upon 
me in the day of trouble : I tvill deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me. It is 
therefore laid down as a maxim. Whoso 2«. 
offereth praise, glorifieth me: and to him 
that ordereth his conversation aright, will 
I show the salvation of God. 

Hence the Wise Man observes. To do Prov.xxL 
Justice and judgment, is more acceptable to^* 
the Lord than sacrifice. How strongly 
does the Prophet represent this difference! 
To this man will I look, even to him that laaiab, 
is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and that l^^** -• 
trembleth at my word* When this inward 
spirit of devotion is wanting, the rites, even ' 
of sacrifices, are declared Unacceptable, 
even abominable, in the sight of God. He ^ 
that killeth an ox, is as if' he slew a man ; 
he thai saxyrificeth a lamb, qs if he cut off a 
dog's neck; he that offereth an oblation, as 
if he offered swi^ies blood ; he that burn* 
eth incense, as if he blessed an idol. 

Observe once more, hpw the Prophet 
Jeremiah exhorts an attention to this truth: 
The word cams from Jehovah to Jeremiah, Jerem. 
saying. Stand in the gate of the Lord's ^'^^»^9^' 
house, and proclaim there this word, and 
say. Hear the word of the Lord, aU ye 
ofJudah, that enter in at these gates to 
worship the Lord : thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel, Amend your ways 
and your dmngs, and I will cause you to 
(dwetl inthif place. He proceeds to warn 

X3 
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them against a superstitious hope of ac- 
ceptance, on account of their ritual ob- 
servances and privileges: Trust not in 
lifing words, ^^ying, The temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord are these. What God requires, 
what they are principally to attend, is^ 
thoroughly to amend their ways a^d their 
doings ; thoroughly to execute judgment be* 
tw$en a man and his neighbour ; or, prin- 
cipallv to regard virtue joined to piety* 

Finally, to show, that God always pre^ 
ferred virtue and goodness to external ob^ 
servances, the Scriptures use the strongest 
Jerem. expressions: For I spake not unto your for- 
^ ^' tJwrs, nor command^ them An the dm thai 
J brought them out of the land of £gypt$ 
concerning bumt-offerinss or sacr^oes: 
but this thin0 commandea I them, saying. 
Obey my voice, and I will be your God, 
and ye shall be my people; and walk ye in 
all the ways that 1 have commanded you, 
thai if may be well with you. It has been 
thought, and vvith great probability, that 
the rites of the Hebrew ceremonial wor- 
ship had not been so numerous, if their 
proneness to idolatry, so notorious in the 
affair of the golden calf, had not made the 
(Strongest fence necessary to keep it out 
However that may be, the ritual took very 
great care to place the chief part of acce^t- 
^ble worship in true yirt^e and goodness, 
Joined vyith real piety; iq righteousnees. 
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mercy, the love and fear of God. This 
was a truth so clearly taught, and so well 
established, inth^ Hebrew church, that the 
scribes acknowledge it to be the first or the 
chief commandment, with all their zeal for 
their law: ^ell, master, thou heist said *?**» 
the truth ; for there is one God, and there ^g * 
is none other but he. And to love him with 
all the heart, and with all the understand^ 
ing, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength, and to love his neighbour as him ^ 
self, is more than all burnt-qfferings and 
sacrifices. 

Some, to avoid these declarations of 
the Prophets, so express and full in point, 
are willing to suppose that they are not 
properly interpretations of the ritual, but 
rather supplements to it, to exhort to vir- 
tue and goodness, which they imagined 
the ritual did not sufficiently teach and en- 
force. 

But such suppositions will appear, on 
examination, without any support from 
reason or fact, and therefore are not to 
be admitted as evidence, or allowed as ar- 
guments, when on the other hand there 
is strong evidence from reason and facts, ^ 

to prove the exhortations of the Prophets 
are proper interpretations of the ritual, and 
therefore arguments and motives drawn 
from it. 

The exhortations themselves lappear 
natural, fit, and 'proper instructions of 
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the ritual. Every rite, in its own nature, 
is a significant action. The common, civil 
cejremopies of bowing the body,- or unco* 
vering the head, arc used as marks of 
respect. The rites of worship used before 
the Presence, were declarations that re-^ 
verence and purity became the worship- 
pers of Jehovah and the presence of the 
Holy One of Israel. What more natural^ 
fit, and proper, than to consider the ritual 
as directing a good conscience, in a sincere 
regard to the trUe meaning of what the 
rite signified; as an Apostle justly explains 
the intention of the Christian rite of bap- 
1 Pet. iii. tism, not the putting away the filth of tho 
^^' fi4!sh, but the answer of a good commence 
towards God, 

Do not the purifications of the ritual 
naturally point out this answer of a good 
9 Cor. Til. conscience, to cleanse themselves from all 
V pithiness of spirit, as well as flesh, per^ 

f^(:ti»g.hQliness in the fear ^ God? 
:• ,It is further to be observed, that the; 
Prophets give these exhortations as their 
own sense of the ritual, and, in their judg* 
pients, the proper meaning of it ; fiiere- 
fore they use the rites, and choose to use 
the ritual expressions, in a moral meanings 
and by them to exhort to moral goodness^ 
Circumcision, sacrifices, washings cleans* 
ing, purifying, in the language of thePro-r 
pliets, mean broken and contrite hearts, 
gratitui^e ^nd thanl(fulne$s to God for hU 
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goodness, forsaking the evil of their 
thoughts and their ways, and returning 
unto God with their whole hearts; thatis^ 
real repentance and true reformation. This 
use of the ritual and ritual expressions, iu 
their exhortations, plainly shows how they 
understood the ritual, and that they be^ 
lieved the people would understand it in 
the same manner with them. 

There is yet another consideration^ 
partly taken notice of before, that the ri- 
tual itself confirms this meaning in some 
of the chief and most eminent parts of it; 
which may well be understood a comment 
on all the rest. 

It is well known, the institutes of the 
Mosaical law contain moral as well as ri-* 
tual commands ; that on these commands 
hang all the law and the Prophets; or, as 
it is observed by a very good judge of 
Scripture language, it appears manifestly, Dr. Clark 
through the law and the Prophets, that SilS!" 
these are what all the revelations of God 
to mankind are designed to explain and 
enforce. It was therefore generally al- 
lowed these were the great command-* 
ments; nor was there any other com- 
mandment greater than these. Now, these 
laws of the ten commands, you observe, 
are interwoven, into the Hebrew ritual, 
and m^de a part of it, in the strictest sense, 
and distinguished as a chief and moreemi'r 
ijent part of the rituali . 
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These commands were promulged by 
the immediate voice of the oracle^ recom* 
mended in the most solemn manner to the 
Kgard and obedience of the Hebrew- 
church. These commands w^^ written 
on two tables of stone> by the finger of 
6od. The ritual expressly directs^ that a 
rich ark^ or chest, should be prepared, in 
which to put these tables of the law. 
When these tables were put into the ark, 
they were to be covered with the richest 
covering of gold, which was to be called 
the mercy *seat ; and over it were the che^ 
rubtm of glory, or of the Shecbinah, sha- 
dowing the mercy-seat* It was to be 
brought into the most holy place, and be- 
come the throne of Jehovah^ and seat of 
bis. immediate presence in the church. 

This was manifestly a part of the ritual ; 
a chief part of the ritual : it manifestly 
called upon all the members of the Hebrew 
church to consider their laws of the ten 
commands, that is, the laws of true piety, 
righteousness, and goodness^ as the prin* 
cipal of all their laws, and. of the institu- 
tion of their covenant with Jehovah j or an 
Hebrew worshipper who should not regard 
the ritual of the tables of the covenant, 
of the ark of the covenant, of the mercy- 
seat, and of the glory of Jehovah over it, 
might full as well disregard circumci* 
sion, sacrifices, purifications, or the boli« 
ness of the altar and temple^ 
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When, fot n^ny wise reasons, the Mb«* 
•akal law was ta be a ritua]; how wisely 
wece the moral laws incprporated into ii, 
aiid made so chief a part of it^ to make 
the ritual itself teach the necesahy of in-t 
ward purity> true righteousness, and rea| 
goodness, and Iheir preference to aiiyt bare 
rites or ritual aotions whatsoever f 

/Sanctions of laws are of such use and Rewards 
advantage to secur^^ obedience^ that thfej^ nish^" 
are usually accounted a good sign of tfa^ ments. 
wisdom of the laws themselves: for^ though 
rewards and punishments do neither prd« 
perly direct nor oblige, the precept and 
abligation arising from other reasons ; yet 
they are found, in constant experience, of 
great use^ and in many cases of necessary 
use^ to secure an obedience to laws : sn 
that annexing rewards and punishments to 
obedience and disobedience, is esteemed a 
considerable part of public justice, in the 
administration of government, and,a8 such, 
of the justice and righteousness of God, ay 
the supreme Governor of the worid- 

In laws moral, promulgated by the 

commonlight of reason and consciences of 

all men (Lord Herbert's Nf^iticB wmmu^ 

^»e^)f the sanction is notified by, dnd toge^ 

ther with, the pro&aalgation. For, as good 

is always right, and evil always wrong, in 

the reason of God, the Governor of the 

world, good must always be approved ^nd 

acceptable to God ; evil, pn the coatrai^y, 
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disapproved by him, and displeasing to him. 
Hence Lord Herbert observes, that frodi 
these common principles and notices of 
reason and conscience, it became a general 
persuasion, that there were rewards and 
punishments after this life ^. Most nations 
asserted the doctrine in general, how much 
soever they differed in particulars, as to 
. their place, or as to their nature and kind. 
The happiness of. the good; and pains of 
the wicked, is a doctrine expressly taught 
in the writings of all heathen nations ; and 
it is a doctrine taught implicitly in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the justice of 
God punishing sins, such sins in particu* 
lar as were not punished in this life. 

It is a very just observation, that the 
common principles of reason and con* 
science, confirmed by their natural hopes 
and fears, from apprehensions of the im- 
mortality of their souls, and the righteous- 
ness and justice of God, in rewarding 
good and punishing evil, taught all na- 
tions to look for them, and expect them in 
another world. So that, according to our 
noble author, the perfections of God, the 
I'easons of good government, the most na- 
tural affections of men's minds, formed on 
the most common and universal principles, 

* Est igitur praemjunii et pcena, notUjia commuAit 
In qusestione An. licet in quaastione, quid, quale, quai^ 
^um, quoRiodo, &c. plurioium disceptetur.— £fer6er/ de 
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taught the sanction as well as the precept 
and obligation of this universal law^ ; and 
as a part of the law it was implanted in 
the conscience, and written on the hearts 
of men. . 

If these were principles sufficient to 
teach all nations^ as we find they, were in 
fact, Y^rei they not . sufficient, think you, 
to teach them to i the Hebrew nation, 
which, besides the: dommoa principles of 
natural .reason, and^ patriarchal tradition^ 
had the assistance of particular reveliations 
to theid fathers, 'Abraham and his fajnily ? 

The whole idolatry and idolatrous wor- 
ship of their heathen neighbours supposed 
the existence of separate spirits ; that the 
souls of their ancestors, of men of ami* 
nehcy while they lived, became gods 
after death, and were to be worshipped as 
such.. On. this supposition they consulted 
the dead, or the souls of persons deceased, 
advanced to greater knowledge and higher 
capacities, now in a state of separate ex- 
istence*. It seems plain, the Hebrews 
had the same notions in common with all 
their neighbours, of the immortality of the 
soul; though their law and ritual most 

* Isifl and Osiris were princes of Egypt while they 
lived, and gods of th« E^ptians after their death, Arn- 
iDon, while he lived, governed Egypt as a king ; after 
his death he was consulted as an oracle, which, for a 
long time, continued one of the most famous in the 
srorld. 
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wi«i J guarded f^aiart the superstitioo and 
idolatiy the heathea ran into from an 
abuse of it. 

The prohibition, of necromancers, and 
consulting the de^, supposes a notion of 
separate spirits, ^ud that they believed the 
existence of the souls of meti after the 
death <^ their bodies. What temptation 
could Saul have had to consult the spirit 
of Samuel, if be bad not believed the se^ 
{larate existence of the Prophet's soul, 
after bis natural death ^ 

There seems, then^ to benoneedof con-» 
flrraiiig the doctrines of the soul's imtnor- 
tality, and of the rewards and punishments 
of another life> consequent upon it, hj 
particular retelation, especially in a ritual 
law. These doctrines might veiy wisely 
be left to the common notions,. equally re-» 
ceived in the Hebrew nation^ as in all the 
nations of the earth; 

The ritual of the Hebrews was a posi- 
tive k w, and had a sanction very fit for 
such a constitution. The covenant with 
Abraham promised to make him a family, 
and increase it into a great nation ; to give 
them the land of Canaan for an inherit* 
ance; to bless them, and make them pro* 
sperous in the land the Lord their God 
should give them. This particular cove- 
nant With Abraham and his seed, isof dif* 
ferent nature and consideration from the 
general covenant of religion with Noah, 



Eooch, or other pious patilarGhs. This 
general covenant taught good men how 
they were to walk with God, in righteous- 
ness and goodness, and keeping themselves 
from all moral evil and wickedness. The 
same light of reason which taught men 
what was right and good, wrong and evil^ 
taught wha4^ they had to hope from the 
mercy and goodness of God ; and what to 
fear from his ju^ice, as the righteous 
Judge of the earth, and that in a state of 
separate existence, when their souls should 
return to God who gave them. 

These principles taught, that the moral 
obligations and sanctions continued inva* 
riable, whatever positive institutions might 
be superadded to the moral laws promui- 
gated by the common voice of reason and 
iKitural conscience. The positive laws of 
the Hebrew ritual were ^ven principally 
an regard to the Abrahamio covenant and 
promises, and to preserve the Hebi56WS in 
the hopes and obedience of God's peeuliar 
people. Now yon perceive plainly, thM 
sanctionis most suited to these promises a^ 
(his covenant^ were the protection aod 
blessing of a particular Providence, or the 
threatening of temporal calamities in God's 
forsaking them : and, accordingly, we find 
theae were the sain^tions, a promise of tem- 
^cal blessings and national prosperity in 
the land which God promised to thdt fa* 
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thers, and which the Lord their God gave 
ynto them. 

But why, will some say, were not the 
promises of another life, and the fears 
of punishments after death, joined to the 
temporal blessings of the promised land ? 
Was it not, tbey add, a defect in the He- 
brew ritual, that there was not an express 
declaration of future rewards and punish* 
ments in it, to encourage obedience^ and 
discourage disobedience? 

This question has appeared to some a 
great difficulty ; when yet, I conceive, it 
is very easily removed, only by considering 
the Hebrew law consisted of two parts, 
the, one ritual, the other moral. It was 
only the ritual that was properly the law 
of God, by Moses; the moral was given, 
together with the very nature of man, at 
his first creation. Now^ the. ritual had its 
own. proper sanction in temporal rewards 
and punishments; the moral law had, from 
the beginning, the sanction of future re- 
wards and punishments ; and so actually 
had them, at the very time the law was 
given, and on the same evidence given to 
Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and all 
the piQus patriarchs. 

On closer consideration, I believe, it 
will appear, it would have been inconve- 
nient and dangerous, if the rewards and 
punishments of another life.bad been made 
the sanctions of a ritual : this might have 



prejudided men s minds, to raise the value 
and importance of ritual obedience, and a 
ceremonial devotion, above the moral du« 
ties of virtue and piety. These notions 
might mislead men into great superstitions; 
such superstitions as this ritual was de* 
signed to guard against, in teaching that 
ritual observances were so far from being 
acceptable, that they were an abomination 
m the sight of God, when they were made 
a pretence to set aside the moral duties of 
virtue and piety, or preferred to them. 
When, then, a sanction was to be given 
to a ritual, it seems an evident act of wis- 
dom td avoid giving any encouragement 
to superstition. Men, for instance, were 
not to be encouraged to believe or hope, 
that the blood of bulls or of goats would 
take away the guilt of sin committed against 
moral laws, or remove the punishment due 
to moral crimes. The ritual served only to 
purge ritual defilements, and expiate ritual 
transgressions ; and such it became the 
sanction to be : ritual obedience and dis- 
obedience, merely as such (for every dis- 
obedience to the will of God was, on an- 
other consideration, to be esteemed and 
treated as moral guilt) ; yet mere ritual dis- 
obedience, as such, had not, as it ought 
to have had, the sanction of moral laws, 
in the rewards and punishments of the 
world to conie* ' . 

Yet still the ritual, instead of being a 

T 
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prejudice to the sanction of the moral law^ 
and the doctrine of the rewards and pu- 
nishments of another life, was of real use 
and service to keep up the naemory of 
them> and strengthen the hopes and fears 
^ of them ; for the ritual most evidently 
taught that Jehovah, the one only true God, 
was most holy, just, and pure : it taught 
bis mercy, goodness, and favour ; that obe- 
dience and disobedience to the mtiral du- 
ties pf virtue and piety, were more accept- 
able or displeasing to him, thdn ceremonial 
obedience or ritual transgressions ; and as 
ritual expiations did not reach to moral 
guih, the ritud itself taught, that moral 
guilt was left on the same foot it was, in 
the more ancient patriarchal state of reli- 
gion, in which Enoch and Noah walked 
with God, and were accepted of /him. 

It may not be improper to observe bere,^ 
that the ritual, though it does not use it as 
a sanction, yet supposes the immortality of 
the soul, and takes forgranted the separate 
existence of departed spirits, aa the com- 
mon belief of, the whole nation. Ttus is 
allowed in lihe laws against consultifig the 
dead, and against all the idolataroy^ customs 
of tbetr neighbours, either in deifying |be 
pouls of dead men, or worshipping tb^^m as 
Jieroes, was iiie guardians of mortal gien : 
how many laws of the ritual are evidently 
founded on this supposition I 

The moat s^mn part ^ the H^r^ew 
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ritual, the Shechinah, or Presence, in the 
most holy place, was so represented as to 
teach the existence of angels, and their em* 
ployments, as ministering spirits to God* 
Angels had been so often sent on particu- 
lar messages, the law was so solemnly ^ 
given, with attendant angels, that it is hard- 
ly possible to conceive, how any one of the 
Hebrew nation could doubt of the exist* 
ence of separate spirits, or question the im- 
mortality of the soul, the universal belief 
of all nations. This joined with a sense of 
the moral distinctipn of good[ and evil, of 
the righteousness and justice of God, was 
sufficient to teach rewards and punish- 
ments after this life. All these were taught 
by the ritual itself, as we haye seen*; 
though, very wisely, it did not make future 
rewards and punishments tKe sanction of 
ritual obedience and disobedience, that it ** 
might better preserve the just distinction 
between moral and ritual obligation. 

I enter npt into the dispute, how far the 
doctrine of^ a future state entered into the 
design of |he Mosaical law, as a constitu- 
ent part ojf that institution. The question 
before me is siifiiciently answered, if the 
Hebrews did not ren^ain ignorant of these 
truths, under their ritual, and did actually 
believe them, frpm the conimon principles 
thiat made these doctrines the faith of their ' 
forefathers, and the belief of all the nations 
of the eart}i. Could they not learn, and 

Y 2 
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did they not infer from the translation of 
Enoch, the obedience of Noah, and the 
Heb.xL faith of Abraham, that God is a retvarder 
^* of those that diMgently seek him f that 

^^ Abraham^ who sojourned in the Land of 
Profnise, as in a strange country, looked 
10. for a city that hath foundations , whose 
builder and maker is God 9 and that 
S5» 26. Moses, when he chose rather to suffer af^ 
fiction with the people of God, than to en- 
Joy the pleasures of sin for a season — had 
respect to the recompense of reward? The 
Apostle to the Hebrews represents them 
so. thus ai^uing, and concludes. These all 
having obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the promises^ And yet 
6. they believed that God was a rewarder of 
14. them that diligently seek him. They that 
say such things, declare plainly, that they 
seek a country, ssiys the Apostle, and this 
, country he well understands of an heaven- 
16. ly country ; but now they desire a better 
country, that is, an heavenly ; wherefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God, 
for he hath prepared for them a city. 

When God appeared to Moses, and 
»ent him to deliver the children of Israel 
^ut of the bondage of Egypt, he reveals 
Exod. ill. himself under this title, / am the God of 
thy father, the God ofAbrahctm, the God 
of Isaac, and the God ofJacab. These all 
were dead, and had not received the pro- 
misesi yet God make9 htmsdf known b^ 
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the name of their God. If the Hebrews 
believed the immortality of the soul, as we 
have seen they did ; if they believed God 
was the rewarder of those that diligently 
seek him, as they accounted their fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, had done, 
without receiving the promises ; might 
they not hence conclude, that God is not Matt. 
the God of the dead^ but of the living; and xxu.S2, 
that God, as their God, who had promised 
to be their exceeding great reward, would 
give an inheritance in his heavenly city, 
and crown them with immortality in that 
better country they sought after, that isj 
an heavenly? 

• Let us now make this just reflection on 
the great advantage and usefulness of the 
Hebrew ritual, as an excellent means of 
perfection and happiness, in a conjunction 
of virtue and piety. This alone might 
show, what reason there is to reverence 
the wisdom of God, and his goodness, in 
appointing his people a law, so well fitted 
to give the best and most useful instruc* 
ttons in religion. Thus they appear infi* 
nitely superior to any body of rites or cere- 
monies, which either the wisdom of law- 
givers, or the invention of priests, or the 
ioiagination of any people, had ever 
brought into use, or established; infinitely 
better to serve the great ends of religion, 
the true honour of God, in the real happi- 
ness of men, than any, than all the cele? 
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brated mysteries and rites of the Egjptiaq 
or Chaldean^ tl^ Grecian or the Roman 
worship ; most of which, as we sball pre* 
sently see, were not only qseH^ss, bat dan* 
gerons to the ends and uses of t^rue seli^ 
gion. 

CHAP. II. 

J%e Hehrew Ritual serviceable to pref^en^ 

Idolatry. 

We proceed now to consider another 
great advantage of this ritual, as an hedge 
against idolatry, at that time prievailing 
every where, and introducing such forms 
of worship, and such rites or religion, as 
werp extremely dangerous to virtue and 
piety, and greatly encouraged the most abo- 
minable vices, and all manner of wicked- 
ness. So truly was it said of false religioUj^ 

Taatum rehgio (K>tuit wiadere q^rum* 

One design of separating the holy seed 
df Abraham, by a particular ritual, frooi 
other nations, was to make them guar- 
<lians of true religion, against the si^per-s 
stitious and idol2itrou8 corruptions of it* 
If it bad been of nd other service, tUs, 
^lone would justly recommend it to esteem* 
An institution, even of burdensome rites, 
^f no intrinsic worth in themselves, yet 
would be an unspeakable benefit to a 
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people who were in great danger of losing 
all true religion, in the general corruption 
of the world, if it should prevent theni 
from doing those things thai are not con-^ Rom. i. 
venient, being Jitted with all MnrigJUeous^ ®^» ^* 
ness ; as the heathen world is described, 
when it had corrupted true religion ; so 
that as they Uked not to retain God in ^ 
their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
Reprobate mind. 

If you consider either the time or the 
occasion of appointing this ritual ; if you 
consider the ritual itself, iii the nature and 
kind, in the number and variety of the 
ceremonies directed by it, you will per-^ 
ccive one principal end of it was to pre* 
vent idolatry from prevailing among the 
holy seed of Abraham. 

The positive rites of worship, in the 
patriarchal state of religion, appear to be 
few, plain, and easy. .Sacrifices, especially 
burnt-ofierings, which every one might 
offer for themselves, with very few rites, 
but accompanied with the acts of natural 
and moral worship, confession^ prayer, 
and praise, seem to have been the only 
parts of ritual worship ; but the corruption 
of true religion increasing much in the 
days of Abraham, and reaching his own 
family, the wisdom of God appointed cir- . 
cumcision a mark of the covenant of Je- 
hovah, the only true God, with him, and 
with his seed> to put them in constant re- 
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membrance, by a visible mark in their 
^esh, of their consecration to God, and 
that Jehovah had raised them conservators 
of the truth of the unity^ and the sole wor- 
ship of hiqa, as the one and only true God^ 
in opposition to all kinds of polytheism 
whatsoever. When this law was given 
by Moses, the Egyptians, from whose bond* 
9ge they were just delivered, and the Ca- 
naanites, whose land God had given them 
for their inheritance, had universally cor- 
rupted true religion, and had chavged the 
truth of God into a lie, and worshipped 
and served the creature more than theCre^ 
ator, who is blessed for ever. It then be- 
came the wisdonx and goodness of God to 
make a more effectual provision against 
this spreading evil. Though many were 
apt to overlook this design and use of the 
Hebrew ritual, it deserves particular atten- 
tion ; for, without observing this design 
pf the Mosaical law, we must be ignorant 
of its true meaning and use, in most of its 
particular constitutions. 

Let it then be observed how this ritual 
is fitted fqr this service ; how it was ac- 
tually serviceable to preserve the Hebrew 
nation, as the church of Jehovah, the one 
true God, from the corruption of idolatry. 
First re- First, if this Titual is considered in the 

Sr^°m- ^^^'^ P'^" ^^ '^^» ^' appears designed ex- 
pipieg prcssly to prevent the growth of idolatry, 
yfkich by remoying the principles t|iat supported 
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idolatry. You have seen the doctrines it: supporN 
taught concerning Jehovah, their God. It ^ *^®*** 
taught the unity, as well as the existence ^* 
of Jehovah ; that he truly was God; but 
that there was no other God beside him. 
It tai^ht, that this one Jehovah made the 
heavens and the earth, and governed his 
whole creation as supreme Lord : that he 
governed the world himself, by a particu- 
lar as well as a general providence : that 
the most glorious and perfect spirits, the 
angels, were his servants, and were em- 
ployed by him, as his ministers to do his 
will. These principles, so clearly taught 
in the Hebrew ritual, overthrew all the 
foundations pf idolatry, and all the false 
maxims on which it was built : it showed 
all other gods besides Jehovah, must be 
false gods, idols, the creatures of a vain 
imagination : it showed, that all those 
beings whom the heathen world chose for 
gods, whether the higher intelligences, 
supposed to inhabit and animate the sun, 
moon, and stars, or the daemons, and de-* 
parted souls of ^heroes and great men, 
were not gods, but all of them equally the 
creatures of the one Jehovah : that all his 
creatures are to obey him ; and that he is 
obeyed by every creature, of every degree, 
of every rank, and of every order through- 
out the whole creation. It seemed further 
a wise provision against idolatry, to re-» 
move such principles as gave some plau-« 
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Bible countenatice to the notion of inferior 
tjodSf and inferior worship founded upon 
k. Many reasoned in such noanner as 
this: Admit there is one only supreme 
God, maker of heaven and esurtb, yet may 
not beings of dt&rent order and powers, 
have difieient capacities of doing good; 
and may they not be appointed by the su- 
preme God, guardians of mortal men, dis- 
pensers of the several blessings of Fh>iri^ 
dence, protectors of nations, cities, and 
^persons, and then deserve an honour suit- 
able to their rank, and a leverence from 
men, suitable to the good they reeeive from 
them? Do men, they might say, receive so 
great benefits from the kind and useftil in^ 
fluences of the sun, and should they not 
reverence the glorious ardmngel that 
dwelb in the sun, and presides over its in- 
fluences ; thank him for what he has done, 
and pray his favour for healthy seasons 
and fruitful years to come ? Might not 
men.further say, as some actually did, '' We 
Reverenced our ancestors on earth» and 
sueh men, whose wisdom, love of their 
country, and other good qualities, pro* 
mated the prosperity of nations ; and now 
their a&ction for their Country and tbdt 
families is improved with their know-* 
ledge and power, is it not deoent to ho» 
nour them still ? and why may we not 
consult them for direetion, and a better 
^ocesi^t €^^ thin^ to comej. now they ar$ 
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fto highly improTcd in understanding and 
knowledge^ since tbej departed this Ilfe^ 
and seem to be anointed the guardians 
and protectors of their respective nations 
and people ?" ^ 

How likely such reasons were to pre* 
Tail with many, may appear from the in- 
fliience like reasonings have, even among 
Christians, and notwithstanding all that 
the laws c^ Moses, and the doctrines of 
Christ, ha^e done to prevent it* Why might 
not the E^ptians reason concerning the 
arcbangd of the sun, as the Papists do con- 
cerning St Michael or St Raphael ? Why 
might not the Egyptians hope as much 
^om the deified soul of their ancestor Ham, 
or Mitzraim, the founders of their natioii 
;ind polity, as the church of Rome teaches 
to trust in St. Peter, or St. Paul, or the 
blessed Yiirgin, mother of God ? 

Xx>ok back p6 w on the plan of the He- 
brew ritual, and you will find, that it not 
only teaches the unity of God, tha( there 
is but one supreme; but it also teaches an 
unity of worship, or that no inferior beings 
are to be honoured with ai^y acts of relir. 
gious worship. The ritual knows no such 
thing as inferior divine worship ; allows 
no such thing as hero-worship: no 
temple ; no altar ; no sacrifice; no, feasts ; 
tio adoration ; no consulting of oracles, or 
departed spirits, by any kind of rites or 
pereinoniesj^ fire allowedj» but ^% expressly 
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forbid by it ; and every part of worship 
and divine honour is most carefully appro- 
priated to Jehovah alone, declaring his bo- 
tiour to be incommunicable to any crea- 
ture, as his self-existent nature. Hence the 
Hebrew law represents Jehovah as jealous 
of his honour : / am the Lord (Jehovah), 
tJujU is my name, and my glory will I not 
give unto another^ neither my praiae to 
graven images. Every part of worship 
directed by the ritual to the worship of 
Jehovah^ is understood a part of that glory 
due to his name. Hence there is a gene- 
ral law : And in all things that I have said 
unto you be circumspect, and make no men-- 
tion of the names of other gods, iieither lei 
it be heard out of thy mouth. 

You obsw ve, then, how the Hebrew; 
ritual is formed to root out all pretences to 
idolatry. It directs expressly, there shall 
be but one temple for the residence, or 
dwelling-place, of the one Jehovah among 
them : it directs, there shall be but one 
altar before this Presence : it directs, that 
all the acts of public worship, daily, week- 
ly, monthly, yearly, shall be offered only 
before this one Presence, and on this one 
altar. Sacrifices of all kinds, whole burnt-' 
ofierings, peace-ofierings, sin-ofierings, 
and o^rings of thanksgiving, were all li- 
mited to this one house and Presence. All 
occasional sacrifices, all stated commemo-^ 
rations of the mercies of God> were solemn 
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acknowledgments, that they owed all theiv 
blessings to Jehovah alone, not to any in* 
ferior gods, daemons, or heroes. 

The passover acknowledged, it was the 
hand of Jehovah that delivered them out 
of the bondage of Egypt, and brought 
them into possession of the promised land. 
The feast of Pentecost and Tabernacles ac- 
knowledged, that the fruitfulness of their 
land, the ingathering of the fruits thereof^ 
their plenty and prosperity » in it, were the 
effect of the protection and blessing of Je- 
hovah, as their God, with an intention to 
teach, that a religious acknowledgment of 
these mercies was an honour and glory due 
to Jehovah alone ; and which they were 
not to ascribe to any other being, on any . 
account whatsoever. 

The ritual further required, that all DeuLxU, 
idol altars, and groves, the places where ^> ^• 
they worshipped their idol gods, should be 
overthrown, burnt with fire, and utterly 
destroyed: hut unto . the place which the ^« 
Ltord your God shall choose out of your 
tribes, to put his name there, even unto his 
habitation shall ye seek, and thither thou 
shalt wme. 

Who can imagine that Jehovah, the 
pne supreme God, who appointed such a 
ritual^ did any ways allow the doctrine of 
inferior gods, and inferior worship, on ac- 
count of any blessings men had received^ 
Qt could hope to receive from them, when 
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the whole ritual so fully teadies, that Je^ 
hovah himsdf . blesses them with all the 
blessings of general and particular proYi* 
dence, or grace; that to bless him for these 
meroies, to seek to him for the contina* 
ance of tliem, is a glory due to his imme, 
and incommunicable to any other. 

Now^ these plain instructions of the 
ritual showed the vanity of imagining some 
great and powerful spirits, who, from the 
excellency of their natures, deserved the 
style of immortal gods, fit to be constitut^id 
guardians of mortal men, regents of the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, to direct their 
motions, preserve their ordtf, and dispense 
their influences ; to be acknowledged there* 
fore, the authors of the good or evil sup- 
posed to proceed from the benevolent or 
malignant aspects of the pl»iet& The 
Hebrew ritual wisely and usefully tai^ht 
all such suppositions to be groundless and 
wild imagination : it taught it moreover to 
be a dangerous error, which hindered them 
from perceiving whence they were to hope 
for all good, and to fear all evil, from Je- 
hovah, as tlie only true Gk)d, besides 
whom there is no other ; and which led 
them to deny the providence of God, as 
the author of every good gift, «nd so to 
deny him the glory due to his nam?, and 
. naturally mislead them into a dangerous 
idolatry^ 

It .was of very great use, if possible, tp 
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root out these errors. The danger of 
them may appear^ from an observation of 
plain fact, though the wisdom of the He- 
brew ritual bas hardly been taken notice 
of in this view. These principles were 
drawn up into a system in the most ancient 
times, and were the creed of the heathen 
nations, as well as their superstition and 
idolatry* These errors were entertained 
in the East, and spread over the West, 
and became the learning and philosophy of 
Zoroaster and Pythagoras, as well as of 
the Egyptian priests. The first precept 
of the sdiool of Pythagoras was, to wor- 
ship the immortal gods, according to their 
order, or their different natures and 
powers, and after them the dasmons, and 
illustrious heroes, each in their order, the 
^gnity and power beloi^ng to their 
place and station. So the most ancient 
writers represent the general received doc- 
trines concerning their immortal gods, 
daemons, and heroes^ as guardians of mor- 
tal men, and objects of their worship. 

Yoiji see how important it was to put a 
ftop to such dangerous errors, and how 
wi»riy the Hebrew ritual took care to in- 
stil opposite principles into the minds of 
the pec^le, by preserving a constant at- 
tention to the principal truths of one Je- 
jbovah, and one worship, that they m^ht 
receive no imagination of a variety of ob- 
jects of worship, whether of heroes, or 
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daemons, or immortalgods. How tmny 
marks of goodness and wisdom appear in 
giving the Hebrews a ritual, which in 
every part so strongly opposed these dan- 
gerous errors and. principles of idolatry, 
and so strictly preserved all religious wor- 
ship to Jehovah alone, as the only proper 
object of it ! 
Wiidom jn applyine the Hebrew ritual to this 
tuai, in wse, to prevent idolatry from corrupting 
forbid- the whole earth, and to keep this people 
^^^ from the infection of it, by separating the 
eveiyido- Hebrew nation from the heathen nations, 
^^^ by this barrier, it will appear wise and 
useful to keep them from the practice of 
every idolatrous rite, as well as to discou- 
rage the principles on which idolatrous 
worship is founded. 

It had appeared of eminent danger to 
the Hebrews to have familiar conversation 
with idolaters : it was an easy step from 
thence, to join with them in some of their 
acts of idolatry. These compliances would 
likely lead them, by degrees, into their 
more dangerous superstitions, even into 
their most criminal acts of idolatry. Thus 
MiuDD. were they seduced by the M oabites : Tkey 
called the people unto the sacrifices of their 
gods ; and the people did eat, and bowed 
down to their gods. Feasts upon the sa- 
crifices offered to their idols, might ap- 
pear, at first, only as acts of friendship 
and civil conversation ; but how soon did 
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these seeming civilities end in bowing 
•down to the idols to whose feasts they 
were invited ! Idolatry is so encroaching^ 
it became the wisdom of a ritual> designed 
.to prevent it, to stop every passage by 
which it might likely find any entrance ; 
'We shall better then perceive the wise rea- 
sons of it, if we more distinctly pprceive 
#ie several methods made use of for this 
.end. * 

Fiipst, This will appear in appointing a Jnw^ 
ritual. . Many, who have not duly consi^ ^rk^ 
jd^redfthis view of the Hebrew ritual, and 
its important service in separating the He- 
brews, by their law, from the heathen na- 
tions, as a barrier against idolatry, may 
4:x>nceive that a riti^al is of little advantage 
to true religion, and even that there had 
been more goodness in making this bless- 
.iQg .more geneml, instead of confining it 
to pne small nation of the earth. Good 
precepts and wise instructions, with very 
few rites^ and those the most easy and 
Mmpl^, $uch fts waiS the preceding state of 
religion under the patriarchs^ would, they 
«ay, have. been much better, and of more 
gener^ use. Rites aqd ceremonies ^re, 
they say, allowed not good of themselves, 
poways of equal, worth vfith true virtue 
and goodo€^s> the fear and the love of 
God and of our neighbour. Be it so : 
^usta thing be of no use, because it is 
not of spch or such a particular use ? The 
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heathen worshippers of idol gods had dmi* 
rites, their tabernacles and temptesi fteir 
priests, their saerifieM> with their feasts 
upon them ; they confiirined and strasgth- 
ened their idoktry in the use df then. 
The minds of men, and in parCicuhr the 
Israelites, were so taken up with seiiuUe 
thitogs, that bare reasonings and doetrinal 
precepts would ha^e been usdess^ in tbek 
circumstances, to preserve the right knaiw- 
ledge and worship o( the mie trae (!od 
without a ritual : mey would htffe wasted, 
as they actually dechured they dk^ a sea^ 
sible presence of their God attong tbe», 
to go before them, and to gi^e assunmoe 
of his protection : they would haye wanted 
a ritual of worship^ in th6 use of wlath 
they might hope their security and pra- 
sperity in the continued favour ofMxoyfA 
as their God. They saw their nd^hbofois 
had rites and ceremonies of worship, and 
would, likely, hare been templed to tMiik 
their condition better than thrir owa, 
when their gods were supposed neai^ to 
them, and dwelling itt their temples, bat 
that Jehovah was fa^ distant from ^em 
as the heavens from the earth. It pleased 
God, who well knew the nower^f men's 
prejudices, and what evu consequences 
they were like to have, to prevent theis^ 
by giving them a special presence in ^ 
Shechinah, and a ritual of worship, ^of bis 
own appointment, in the ibse Of irittch 
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they had reason to expect his favour and 
blessiiig. 

The Hebrew nation, then, when God! 
appointed them their ritual, wete in such 
circi|mstances, from the general idolatry . 
of their neighbours and their own preju- 
dices (not to be wondered at, their Long 
continuance in Egypt considered), that> if 
it had not seemed good to the wisdom of 
God to appoint them a ritual, and by that 
to make them a separate nation and people^ 
it aeems morally impossible to have kept 
them from idolatry, and then the know-* 
ledge and worship of the true God must 
have been lost in the world. Hence, it 
appears, this institution must of necessity 
have been the law of one nation^ to se- 
parate and distinguish it from idolatrous 
nations, and by such a separation preserve 
it from idolatry. 

2. The wisdom of this ritual appears 
further in the fulness of the ritual, in ap* 
pointing so many and so great variety of 
rites. The same reasons that made a ritual 
convenient, and in.thejir circumstances even 
necessary, made a full ritual as convenient 
and as necessary ^ such as should reach to 
every part of \^orship, as it was to be an 
i&edge^ or a fence, against idolatry every 
way. 

Some have observed the Hebrew ritual 
has a very great variety of ceremonies; 
many of which regard the presence of Je-* 

z2 
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hovah, or the Shecbinah; others which 
regard the temple^ the house of Jehovah, 
or seat of his presence ; and others which 
regard the priests who ministcired before 
the Presence ; others which regard their 
tocrifices, their offerings, and the proper 
rites of each : what a great variety was 
there directed for their festivals, purifica- 
tions, cleanness of foods, their births, 
their marriages, their funerals, and their 
mournings ! so that there was scarce anjr 
action of moment, civil or religious, but 
the Hebrew ritual gave some directions or 
other about it. 

Here, again, many who have not duly 
considered the reasons of appointing this 
ritual, which was not designed a general 
law of religion to all, but a law to separate 
a particular people from an idolatrous 
world, without which no families of the 
earth could have been preserved from ido- 
latry, take occasion to represent this ri- 
tual not only as useless, but as very bur- 
densome too. True religion, they say, 
was like to be kept put of sight when co- 
vered with such a load of ceremonies ; the 
very observation of which must have been 
an insupportable burden to the whole 
people. Would it not have been much 
easier, they are apt to ask, to have per- 
mitted the people to dwell quietly at home 
in their own cities and houses, than to ob- 
lige them to travel three times a year to 
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the place of the Presence ? Why did the 
ritual^ they further ask, expose them to so 
many pollutions, some of which were 
casual and unavoidable, very few were im- 
moral or defiled the mind ; and yet how 
many ceremonies of washing and purifica- 
tions were required to make them clean ! 

But there is one plain and sufficient an- 
swer to all such questions as these. Ob- 
serve of what service it was to the preven- 
tion of idolatry, a design of great wisdom 
and goodness to give such a ritual as 
should want no additions, or leave any 
room for any pretended amendments of 
their own : it would have been full as 
well, it may be better, to have had no ri- 
tual at all, than one defective and imper-- 
feet, or wanting in many things, which 
the rituals of their neighbours had pro- 
vided for ; this would have opened a doo^ 
to innumerable rites of idolatry ; notwith- 
standing their own law they would have * 
been tempted to borrow from their neigh- 
bours what they would imagine had not 
beep su^ciently provided for by their own 
lawgiver. 

We shall better perceive the force of 
this reason by observing some particular 
.instance; let it be the ritual concerning 
deaths and burials. The ritual directs. 
He that toucheth the dead body of any Numb. 
man shall he unclean seven days,, and he ^^ ii^ 
shall purify himself with it on the third 

z s 
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day, and an the seventh day he shall he 
clean ; but if he purify not himse^ the se- 
venth day he shall not be clean. It is far- 
ther directed^ Jflien a man dieth in a ient, 
all that come into the tent, and all that is 
in the tent, shall be unclean seven days. 
▼•H. Further, If^osoeMr taucheth one that is 
slain with a sword in the open fields^ or 
a dead body, or a bone of a man, or a 
grave, shall be unclean seven days. You 
see the ritual does not only reach to dead 
bodies, but to the bones and graves of dead 
men. The ritual takes care to prevent, in 
particular, some superstitious rites of fu- 
nerals, and mourning for the dead, in use 
I^it* among the heathen : Ye shall not eat any 
er^^' l^^ ^^^ '^^ blood, neither shall ye use 
enchantments, nor observe times. Ye shall 
not round the corners of your heads, »ei- 
ther shall thou mar the comers of ihy beard: 
ye shall not make any cuttings in yoUrJlesh 
jor the dead, nor print any marks upon 
, you : I am the Lord. 

However such directions of a ritual 
concerning dead bodies, the bones and 
graves of dead men, may appear below the 
regulations of religion, it will be repre- 
sented quite otherwise to one who con- 
siders the numerous superstitiotis and 
dangerous ceremonies of idolatry, which 
arose from an undue respect for the dead, 
and customary rites of mourninjg, funerals, 
iionours paid at the sepulchres and to the 



mfit$Mf of ithe deceased, their exercisesi 
feasts^ sacrlficeg^ and those too often hu-> 
man. These naturally became a religious 
honour to the ghosts of their deceased 
ancestors and friends, and were offered to 
them to render them kind and propitious* 
Tou may see many of them in a very 
learned and most reverend author of our 
own. I shall mention but one instance : 
Helena desices Hermione to address Cly- 
temnestra in these words : 



*^ JHttf^er Hermiooey' come ibrth, and 'take Abp.Pot- 

^' These offeriqgs to thy dear aunt's sepulchre ; ^''.|: ^^* 

'* TTiese locks of my hair, and this honey mix'd c. yiii. p. 

** With milk, and this wine to pour o'er her grave; 237» 
^ Which having done^ stand on its top, and say, 
^' Tl^ sister Helen, to deckre her love, 
^' Offers these rites to thy dear memory*' 



>r 



When suoh funeral honouts vsrere of 
frequent use^ no wonder they respected 
some as heroes^ and^ deifying th^m^ still 
added to the number of their inferior gods. 
This ga^e great encouragement to their 
•£iyourite superstition of necromancy^, and 
consulting the dead by a variety of magi^ 
cal rites. One of the most ancient writers 
in the world shows^ in the example of 
Ulysses, how far such rites were establish* 
red and in common use : '^ He sacrificed a 
*^ black sheep in a ditch, filled with new 
'* wine, honey, and milk, and then invok- 

Z4 
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*' ed the ghosts to prosper them, and re- 
^^ veal the secrets of futurity to them : 

'' And trenching the black earth, on erery side 
*' A cavern form'd, a cubit long, and wide ; 
^^ New wine, with honey tempered, milk we bring ; ' 
** Then living waters, froaa the crystal sprii^ : 
'^ Now the wan shacbs we hail, th' infenial gods, 
*^ To speed our course, and waft us o'er the floods/' 

Ulysses then promises ; 

'' So shall a ram, the largest of the breed, 
*^ Black as these regions, to Tiresias bifeed." 

Homer, Odyssey, 1. xi. I. SO, 8u;. 

Tou see, then, it must have been a ri- 
tual that directed what customs should be 
used i^ mournings, at funerals, and con* 
cerning honours given to the dead ; which 
alone was likely to prevent the idolatrous 
acts of necromancy, the worship of the 
infernal gods, and ghosts of men deceased. 

After these instances, there is no need, 
I think, to be particular in others, in order 
to confirm this observation, that the He- 
brew ritual, in order to answer its end as 
a guard against idolatry, must be full and 
reach all cases, in which there was any 
danger idolatrous rites should gain admis-* 
sion among them. Apply this reason to 
rites of marriage, women in and after 
child-birth, as well as to deaths and fu- 
nerals, and you will perceive the wisdom 
of regarding these cases in the ritual of 
their religion : a people so eager after 
some ceremony or other, on every occa- 
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mofi/ would have, been uneasy and im- 
patient without thern^ when they saw all 
their neighbours had rites ' to use on all 
these occasions : they would .either have 
adopted them for their own U8e> or have 
invented others of their own imagination 
of equal danger, or of worse consequence; 
but, as ifc pleased God * to appoint them a 
ritual, which reached to all these caseb» it 
was a prudent preservative against ido- 
latry, one of the good and wise designs of 
appointing a rituaL 

8 • The wisdom of this * ritual as a guard By con- 
.^inst idolatry will yet further appear^ as JJ^^^^^^f ^°* 
it took into it several constitutions more vent^too 
effectually to . prevent too familiar intert** ^miliar 
course- with idolaters ; in particular, intei> ^^^^ 
marriages, entertainments and feasts, and withido^ 
frequent society ; these were likely in **^'** 
themselves, and had been found in expe- 
rience, to mislead them, not only into 
lesser idolatrous customs, but into the 
highest acts of idolatrous worship. 

This part of the ritual seems to have 
been greatly misunderstood, or much mis- 
represented, when' supposed to proceed' 
from ill humour, and that it was the efiect 
of a. bad temper to mix religion with civil 
society, and to break off a commerce of 
friendship by religious rites. It lookp, 
some say, like an hatred of all other na* 
tions but their own ; no great commenda* 
tioaof a law to teach and encourage sp 



unbeoerolent a temper. Bat before awh 
acciKfttioas arelivought igiiiiiit a naticnit 
or against the cnaboiits, e^pockUy the re* 
ligiouB rites of a people, men oi^bt to he 
•are tiiejr are true in fact: if there may 
be other reasons^ if tfaem roaUj are better 
reasons, it is no oomnendationy either xji 
their judgment or benevolence, who , w9l 
Still continue such accusations. 

It is observable, the law no wfane foi^ 
bids acts of kindness «r benevolenoe to 
any, but expressly requires the love of their 
ndghbour as of themselves, and to do ^ood 
to them as to their own fiimily MtkA nation. 
lZ%Ott shalt hve thy ne^bmar as ihgmsi^y 
was the second great commandment of 
ihe law. The lawi( of charity wen a 
branch ^ their moral law, and justly 
allowed by the doctois of the law, of 
much greater importance than their isles 
and ceremonies, as we have already seen ; 
ill-wUl to their neighbours, an unbene- 
volent temper, therefore, were not the 
true reasons of providing against a too £i« 
miliar conversation between tiie iiebrews 
and their idolatrous neighbours, however 
an ill-will to a Haw of revelation may en- 
deavour to propagate such {mjudices. 

Hear tl^ law itself, .the best expositor 
-of its own meaning: you have the true 
meaning, and a veiy wise and tgood mean- 
ing, self-preservation firom the dasqger of 
a great evil, no less than a loss c€ the t^tie 
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religion, and therewith of their happiness 
in the favour of Jehovah as their God : 
thus the law ; Neither shcdt thou make Dcut. viL 
marriages with them ; • thy daughter thou ^t ^ 
shak not givennto his son, nor his daughter 
shalt thou take unto thy son. For they 
wilt turn away thy son from following 
after me, that they may serve other gods ; 
w will the anger qf the Lord be kindled 
against you, and destroy thee suddenly. 
This was an important reason to prohibit 
mtermarriages, without which all care to 
prevent idolatry would likely have been 
useless : it was then convenient to put a 
stop to such frequent conversations, and 
especially entertainments, as would have 
proved an occasion, either of intermar- 
riages, or familiarities as dangerous. 

Tou have observed, in the delineation 
of the ritual, it made a distinction between 
foods, declared some sorts unclean^ and 
•not to be eat by the Hebrews as an holy 
people to Jehovah ; in particular, there is a j^-^^"* 
very precise prohibition of eating blood in 
any manner, or on any pretence whatdo« 
ever. Shedding of the blood of sacrifices, 
and offering it on the altar, was a rite in 
common use, both with the Hebrews and 
theif idolatrous neighbours, but with very 
different intention and meaning ; the He- 
brews offered their sacrifices, and the blood 
of them, to Jehovah only, at his altar; but 
their heathen neighbours offered theirs to 
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idols and daemons^ esteemed the blood of 
their sacrifices the food of ghosts and de- 
. parted spirits^ bj which they could raise 
them, make them appear, and answer 
questions ; so that a principal use of blood 
among them was as a conjuration to raise 
spirits. Eating of blood then, especially, 
as was very common in feasts or sacrifices, 
w^as supposed an honour to the daemon, 
and testifying a sort of communion be- 
tween them. Now, there was hardly an 
entertainment among idolaters, but there 
was something of blood, or some conse- 
crated bread or wine, part of a meat or 
drink offering to some or other idol, some 
fowl, or flesh, or fish, peculiarly consecrate 
ed to some daemon 2 so that an Hebrew 
could hardly possibly be entertained by 
an heathen, but be must fall in with some 
or other of their idolatrous customs. In 
fact, there hardly appears any one tempta* 
tion to idolatry, that prevailed so much as 
friendships contracted with idolaters. The 
case of Solomon is a melancholy example : 
that wise prince, once so zealous for his 
law and religion, was yet seduced into 
1 Kings, idolatry by this very temptation : But king 
^ xi. 1, 2. Solomon loved many strange women — of 
tlie nations concerning which the Lord said 
unto the children of Israel, Ye shall not go 
in to them, nor shall they come in unto 
you ; for surely they will turn away your 
heart after their gods. Solomon clave unto 
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ihese in love. Thus this wise man was 
seduced ; his wives turned atday his heart ♦. 
iifter other gods. And Solomon went after g. 
Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and 
after Milcom, the abomination of the Am^ 
monites. If so great a man as Solomon 
was taken in these shares^ and fell so foully 
into idolatry by these temptations, how 
wise, how prudent was it to remove these 
temptations, in a law designed as a guard 
against idolatry ! 

8, We may yet further perceive the As pre- 
reason of this ritual, as a preservative *o'«>*«^* 

• • every 

against idolatry, in taking care to recom* other ri« 
mend it to the esteem of the Hebrew na- t^^V^ 
tion as preferable to any other ritual what- 
soever. The Hebrews had known the 
rites in use among the Egyptians, and 
were soon to know the idolatrous ceremo- 
nies of the Canaanites. They were s6 
much inclined to a respect for the customs 
of the Egypitians, a people who had a very 
early and high reputation for wisdom, 
polity, and power ; a people in particular 
famed for their doctrines concerning the 
gods, and for their ceremonies of worship . 
as highly acceptable to them ; so that the 
idolatrous worship of most nations, in 
doctrine and in ceremonies, was derived 
from Egypt. History teaches the high 
/reputation of the Egyptian priests, as 
divines as well as philosophers, when the 
* earliest of the Greek philosophers went 
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into lEgypt to learn their doctnoes ; and 
Greece acknowledged the principles of ks 
learning were broi^ht from thence. What 
impressions a respect for Egyptian cusr 
toms was like to make on the Hebrews^ 
may be learnt from what it actually did 
make. While Moses was in the Mount 
for forty days^ receiving the commands of 
£xod. God^ the people grew impatient: Tb^ 
3mu* i« gathered themselves together unto Aaron, 
and said unto them, Up, make us gods that 
shall go before us. This was the occasion 
of m^ing the golden calf> and which wa« 
consecrated as an emblem of the piesence 
^* . of Jehovah with them ; for Aaron built oh 
altar before it, and made proclamation. To* 
morrow^ is a feast to the Lord ^Jehovah)* 
It has been thought this calf of Aaron was 
an exact imitation of the Egyptian idoktxy* 
It will, I think, be of little use to inquire 
whether Aaron took his figure of a calf 
from the Egyptian calf, the symbol of their 
idol Apis, as some think ; or whether, as 
TendMn others, with the learned Archbishop Ten« 
ofidoU- nison, from the cherubim on the ark^ 
^J^^ which had the form of axen, aijd were ap>- 
pepdag)es to the Shechbah ; it is so ^ 
plain that God is here worshipped in a 
symbol, and in the symbol of a calf, conr 
traiy to his own appointed symbol, the 
Shechinah or cloud of glory, without saxj 
resemblance, image, or form of man or ani^ 
mal. Whatever reasons there were which 
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iiicliiied the people to choose an animal to 
be the symbol of tbe preseoce of Jehovab, 
and to make that animal a calf rather than 
any other^ it seems evident enough there 
was too great a regard for Egyptian rites, 
when they so naturally fell into their no^ 
tions ol'soperstition. it was dien of gimi 
concern to obyiate snch a danger, wbedier 
from adopting the idolatrous rites of thdr 
neighbours, or followi^ their own super* 
stkious imaginations, to give the Hebrews 
such an eiAeem and lereience for a ritual 
of their own, that they should coflie to 
prefer it to every other, however recom* 
mended on* account of venerable antiquity 
and long usage, or by the reputation and 
wisdcto of the people which used them, or 
from the authority of orades and dsemona, 
or a fondness for their own imaginations. 
To answer this end the Hebrew ritual was 
wisely appointed by the command, and 
establtthed by express authority, of Jeho« 
vah himself. The preface to each of its 
laws was after this manner : Jehovah ^Mike 
tmto Moses, soj^ing, Speak unto the chil- 
df en €^ Israel, ana say unto them. The 
ritual was not a geneiul rule, leaving par* 
ticidars to discretion : positive and parti- 
cular laws established every part c^ it 
Thia ritual came thus recommended to the 
Hebrews as the law of Jehovah their Ood 
to them, as his peculiar people and an holy 
tuition to him. These were recommenda>- 
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tioDS above the considerations of antiqmty^ 
the use of the wisest people, or even the 
oracles of daemons : Moses strongly there- 
fore argues the high esteem the He- 
brews ought to have for . their own law : 
Deut.iT. Behold, 1 have taught you statutes and 
* * judgments, even as the. Lord my Godoom- 
manded me : keep therrfore and do them, 
for this is your wisdom and your under^ 
standing in the sight of the nations which 
shall hear all these statutes, and say. Surely 
this great nation is a wise and utUU^stan^ 
i$ig people: and what nation is there so 
great, that hath Gad so nigh unto them, as 
the Lord our God is, in all that we call 
upon him for 9 

It was then fit and becomijig^ the wis« 
dom of God to reconunend a ritual to the 
esteem and obedience of the children of 
Israel, by his immediate authority : these 
were powerful motives not to forsake the 
law of their God, and to make it effectu* 
ally prove, what it was intended to be, a 
guard against idolatry. 

Hence, it will appear, that one oCthe 
common prejudices against the Hehfew ri- 
tual is very unreasonable. , It is ^d to be 
unbecoming the wisdom of God to ratify 
in so solemn a manner a bare system of 
rites and ceremonies; that it> brings the 
observation of positive duties tpo near in 
esteem and value to the much greater and 
e^sentiAl moral duties : but this prejudice is 
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ifbunded oh a double mistake ; the one^ that 
a ritual could not deserve such a sanction, ,, 
wh^n it was a very wise, and the only 
likely method to answ^er the good design 
for which it was given, in preserving the 
people from idolatry ; the othcir, that the 
ritual was raised so much in the esteem of 
the Hebrews^ that it was a prejudice to the 
gfeatei" esteem and value due to the essen- 
tial moral duties. As this objection has been 
thought plau3ible> let it appear in the true 
light in which the ritual itself places it. 
Your have already seen how the law prefers 
mercy to sacrifice, or the moral parts to 
the ritual ; as also, that the sanction of the * 
ritual is the promise of temporal blessings, ^ 
in particular, long life^ health, and prospe- 
rity in the promised land. "These suffi- 
ciently distinguished the ritual from the 
moral part of the law, and lea;ve no roomi 
for an unreasonable prejudice, as if- they 
were confounded by it. 

It is an apparent falsehood, in fact, that 
the law preferred or equalled the ritual 
with the moral part ; for the law itself, in 
the most express manner, declares truth, 
|udgment> righteousness, and mercy, the 
weightier matters of the law, and that the 
most solemn rites were unacceptable to 
God without them> even an abomination 
in his sight. 

The Hebrew ritual is yet further /e- Asllablp 
commended as a fit and wise guard against ^ ^0 9i*^ 

A A 
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idolatry^ as it was made an unchangeable 
constitution^ as wanting no alteration ot 
Dcut if. amendment. Thus the law : Hearken, O 
'' ^' Israel, unto the statutes and unto thejudg^ 
ments tuhich I teach you, for to do them, 
that ye may live, and go in and possess the 
land which the Lord God of your fathers 
giveth you. Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you, neither shall ye di» 
mnish aught from it, that ye may keep the 
commandments of the Lotd your God, 
which I command you. 

All the laws and constitutions of the 
Hebrew church and nation came from Je- 
hovah, in the expression of the Hebrew 
4 creed from heaven : they were not there- 
fore subject to human authority^ nor was it 
in the power of man to change or alter 
them. In the Hebrew government, the 
sole authority of making laws was in Je- 
hovah as King of Israel. No magistrate 
in that government, vvhether judge, san- 
hedrim, or senate, congregation of Israel, 
or p(^pular assembly, either separately or 
jointly, had power to repeal any of the 
laws enacted by Jehovah, or to publish 
new lavyrs in his name, which would be to 
roak« laws for his kingdom without his au- 
thority • It appears, in fact, that how often 
soever the children of Israel departed from 
the ritual in practice, it is not justified on 
pretence of any power to change and alter 
it, but severely condemned as a violation 
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tof the kw> and as idolatry; as groves> 
high pliacfcs, the calves of Dan and Bethel> 
all whitih' are censured as forsaking the 
kw of Jehovah their God. . It is remark^ 
able in the many rules appointed by David 
Aftd Solomon, for the more orderly per- 
fbtittiaftce of the temple- service^ they are 
ikH' strictly according to the ritual, with* 
<mt addteg atiy thing \o it, or diminishing 
aught from it. No alteration iii the ritual 
tftf the IVesence, every thing in the temple 
exactly as it was appointed in the taber- 
nacle^ the same rites concerning sacrifices, 
sacrificial ceremonies, purifications> sab-' 
baths, the daily, weekly, monthly, yearly 
services, were continued without altera- 
tibn, as they were first commanded by 
Mttses. The more regular attendance of 
the priests and Levites in their proper 
titties of service, and their more orderly 
SirV^ice, wheliiri waiting, were no altera- 
tions of ariy rite or ceremony ; the ritual, 
as described by Moses, remained, in fact, 
uilcfmhged, as it was unalterable by the 
«dh«itUtiori; 

We have the Ineaning arid the reason 
of thii law in a remarkable case. 

When the children of Reuben, Gad, Joshua, , 
andMana^seh, had their lot of inheritance ^^"- ^^• 
flfcttled in eastern Canaan, they built an 
dltaf by Jordaii. As soon as the children 
of Israel heard of it, they sent a solemn 
€!mbassy. of teri princes of the tribes to ex- 
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postulate with them, and represent th« 
16. evil and danger of such an action : ffTiat 
trespass is this, say they, ye have commit- 
ted against the God of Israel, to turn awojf 
this day from following the Lard, in that 
you have huilded you an altar, that ye 
might rebel this day against the Lord; 
^^' that is, in building an altar, besides tk 
altar of the Lord our God : the ritual 
having appointed there should be but one 
altar, and that before the Presence. la 
answer to this charge, the tribes accused 
22, d5* said, they did not erect an altar for sacd* 
fice, but as a witness to prove their right 
in after-tiities, as belonging to the holy 
seed of Abrahani, to oner their sacrifices 
on God's altar before the Presence ; it was 
a monument for a memorial, that we mag 
say. Behold the pattern of the altar of the 
Lord, which our fathers made, not for 
burnt-offerings, nor for sacrifices, but it is 
a witness between us and you. Both sides, 
in the strongest manner, allow the ritual 
unchangeable, and the high importance of 
28. not altering it, though only by building 
another altar besides the altar which was 
appointed by the ritual before the taber* 
^ nacle. 

Consider, now, the ritual in this view, 
and you will perceive a further wise pro- 
vision against the dans^er of idolatry. This 
. left no room for any superstitious or idola- 
trous rites to be brought into use, or re- 
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ceived into practice, on any preteiice what* 
soever. No constitution could have been 
secure from corruption, that was not se* 
cured against alterations; so wisely did 
the ritual provide, to stop every inlet to 
idolatry. 

It further shows, how wisely the plan Tempos 
of this ritual was formed, to prevent idola- ^^ '«- 
try, that the rewards and punishments ap- ^ p^, 
pointed by the law, were properly chosen nish- 
md well fitted to attain this end. You g"^J^^ 
have seen before, that though the Hebrews to pre- • 
had notions of the immortality of the soul, ye»t 
of the justice of God, and of rewards and **^'**'7' 
punishments in another life, which were 
common notions, received in all nations 
of the earth, that yet it would not have 
been so proper to have made the rewards 
and punishments of a future state the sane- , 
tion of a ritual law, lest it should raise the 
value of ritual obedience too high, and give 
occasion to superstition, wh^n it was de*? 
signed to prevent it: Moses, therefore, 
does not bind his ritual by the considera- 
tion of the rewards and punishments of a 
future state; Moses left them, as they 
were before he gave his law, the common 
feith of all nations ; but he appoints a pro- 
per sanction, fit to overbalance the hopes 
of idolaters, and their expectations from 
the protection and favour of the daemons 
they worshipped. All the blessings of life* 
were supposed to be so much in the power 
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of daemons, inferior gods, gi]ar4i%i9; €f 
mortal men, tlu^t it wad. a geooral pen^a-* 
sion> the best way to obtain 9fij;r/o£ tb«M 
blessings was to ask them of the proper 
c^seoion, or ipferior god, whose prpvincto 
it was to give them. The great skill M 
dasmonology consisted, then, in knowing 
what dasmon presided over such 9nd svob 
bles^ngs of life ; in >yhat m9Pi}<9r, and b^ 
what particular rites, they were to be in*? 
yoked, with n^ost assurance of success. A 
woman in child-birth, for \nstAn.ce^ was 110ft 
to address herself to Jupiter,, wban ik WOA 
the province of Jupo LHcina* to helpi hei^;) 
a^d the aid of Lqcina was tpib^ i»^o)^d bf 
the. use of peculiar rite§ : and by suc^i^ea 
4uly performed to the proper d^tfpon^ lii^ 
jj^j^omised themselves,. ^LQPojpdiog to iko 
jnas^ims of this dflsmQq tbeqlfigyj, wbafe 
l^lessings they asked from- thcsu fevpur, a3 
b^lth, long life, s^ety tVoift, ^ngpft»> suQ*r 
cess apd v^ctpry in war, gpod^^ea&on^, fipmi^ 
fulness of the eartli, an.d> in genier^b. all 
manner of temporal blpssing^i This das-- 
mon theology represented the s^^f^oil inr 
ferior gods, so fond ojF these hoatwr^ that 
they were bribed by them to beisttow tbau? 
favours, and were inclined* tp do nxisQfaiisf 
to such as should neglect of r^fu^ ti^mv 
§uch encouragements frpifl sviflh hc^s,. 
I greatly attached idplaters to the u^ of 

these rites, and fixpd theifl in a;n high opic 

fliftapf thpro-. Giod, whp.wQU)fe»fi>ir >^l»t 
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influence this was like to haVe on i»en*s 
minds, was pleased to prevent the danger, 
}sfy promising alt these blessings from his 
own spefcial grace and favour, to those 
who should honour him, by keeping his 
statutes and his ordinances. Nx>w, there 
was no blessing in the power of the dse* 
mons of the heathen to bestow, but was 
much more in the power of Jehovah, the 
Creator, the supteme Lord and Governor of 
heaven atid of earth. Hence the Hebrews, . 
in the use of their ritual, were preserved 
ftom all the idolatrous rites of deeihon 
worship, when they had full satisfaction 
and good assurance they should receive im- 
mediately from Jehovah, w;hatever bless-* 
ii^s their idolatrous neighbours could hope 
to obtain from their daemons; Moses and Deut. 
Solomon have given so full a catalogue of j^^* 
these blessings, that it includes every via. * 
blessing the hearts of meii can wish- or con- 
ceive, such as must show happy is that . 
people, even above all othci? people> whose 
God is the Lord (Jehovah). Of such ex* 
cellent use was the Hebrew ritual to pre-' 
serve from these powerM temptations to 
idolatry. 

As it had pleased God to manifest bim<* 
self from the beginning on proper occa- 
isions by his Shechinab^ and to reveal his . 
will by hiis voice, oracle, or word, to 
Adam, to Noah> . to Abraham ; so the ap^ 
pearance of the Shechinah was of the moi^t 
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early use ; but on giving the Hebtew law 
by Moses it became constant^ as an es-* 
sential and principal part of the ritual. 
Then Jehovah in the Shechinah had a re^ 
sidence, or dwelling-place, a sensible evi- 
dence they had the true oracle and kebla 
among them ! They saw and heard Je- 
hovah in these appearances : 'what en- 
couragement was this to obedience and 
faithfulness in the covenant between Je- 
hovah and them, to serve him only as their 
God, and not to fall into the use of any 
idolatrous rites of worship on any pretence 
whatsoever ! 

It would have been a most unreason* 
able incredulity to deny the truth of these 
divine appearances, so often seen and heard 
by so many persons at once, and for so 
long a time in the camp at giving the law, 
and in the tabernacle. 

To suppose these facts, which the ri- 
tual suggested, and not to receive the ri- 
tual as established by authority of Jehovah, 
would have been an incredulity almost as 
unreasonable as to deny the facts* It must 
be very unfair to reject such evidence as is 
supported by rational and sufficient mo-^ 
tiveig of belief, when there is not one good 
or sufficient reason to disj^elieve and reject 
it. It must destroy all moral prudence, all 
peace and order in the world, to refuse 
our belief, and to give no credit to what 
is highly probable and rational, only on ^ 
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groundless, whimsical, and absurd con^ 
ceit, that we are to belieye nothing but 
what we can prove by a demonstration, ob 
concerning which we cannot prove it is an 
absolute impossibility it should be false. 

This foundation of faith is most judi- 
ciously stated and confirmed by Mr. Cbi}-^ 
lingworth, showing, "That we may be, ^billing, 
** and we ought to be iijfallibly certain, p^i^^^i^ 
f * that we are to believe the religion of s. 8, 
^' Christ: for, first, this is most certain, tb^t 
" we are in all things todo according to wis- 
'^ dom and reason, rather than against it; 
^' and, secondly, this is certain, that wist 
y dom and reason require that we should 
" bjelieve those things which afe by many 
f ' degrees more credible and probable thaqi 
^' the contriary. Thirdly, this is as per- 
*^ tain, that to every man who considers 
impartially what great things may bo 
said for the truth of Christianity (op 
suppose in like manner for the truth of tb? 
Hebrew law), "and what poor things they 
'/ are which may be said against iu either 
*' for any other religion, pr for noqef^talU 
" it cannot but appear by many c|egrees 
*f more credible that Christian r<eligion is . 
" true, than the contrary. And from all 
" these premises this conclusion necessar 
^' rily follows, that it is infallibly certain 
• ^ that we are firmly to believe the Chris- 
f^ tian religion/' 

The Hebrews then might, on the same 
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principles^ be infallibly certaia that they 
were to receiye their ritual as of divine aa-> 
thority ; that they were not to receire any 
rites of worship contrary to their own law, 
especially any rite of superstitious or ido^ 
latrous worship, with what reverence so- 
ever it might be used in the worship of 
other gods i)e8ides Jehovah. In this pro- 
vision of a ritual the Hebrews had then an 
eminent and valuable advantage. With 
the presence and oracle of Jehovah, they 
had a ritual for every part of their worship 
of God*s own appointment : how excel- 
lent a guard was this from the great danger 
of idolatry ! a blessing of such consequence, 
that it is an honour to God's wisdom and 
goodness to separate a people, to preserve 
die true faith and true worship of Jeho- 
vah> the one trae God> which could only 
be done with any prospect of success, but 
by a peculiar people, and as such separate 
from an idolatrous world. We shall then 
. see more clearly in this light the goodness 
and wisdom of a law that should more ef- 
fectually guard this peculiar people from 
80 general corruption as had infected the 
whole world in the days of Moses, whelt 
the Hebrew ritual was given by him* 
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CHAP. m. 

The^ Hebrew Ritual considered as a Plan 
0f u better Staie of Religion in the^ 
fRmes of tke promised Messiah. 

IvwasbefiN^obaecved^anHmg the. designs / 

qS this ri t ual, ad agreeable, ta ^; then sjbate 

of the warldv aisdr of raligion in it^ and to ' 

the partieular state of the Helinew nation, 

t^ tfa^e- hehf seedi o€ AfasahoiQ^ this. was^one, 

th^t it might be the pkoti iskf ai better state 

of religion, which waa to/ tabe. plocse in 

liue tiflM,. wfaea thr promises and eove* 

99At laade with Abcaham, .their- fathn^ ^' 

s^tiki:^ be accorapHshed. 

God had .not onlj^ promised' to Abn»* 
bani) ^nd hia asfid. to; ghreitfaBnL.tbe! laad 06 
iGftnaim for .a; psossesaion, font he alsa^pro«> 
9used that in bim.diDuJdallthefamiifies:Of 
the earth be blessed^ In thist Absahamiir 
O0¥ebant there are wmie tbiagD peculiar to 
bioiself and his own. posterity, and some 
cooiiiiion to all the iiiaialies of the: earthw 
This' is 3Q often repeated aa:if designed to 
point it out to particular ofaBcrvation* From 
which con^ideration-of thefCDYfinantaivecyi 
leapnedi arid judicious- author ims abasKved,. 
^^The promise to Aboahom consistiog Bp. Sher* 
f^ of two distinct parted or itMluding t wo j^^^^ 
'' distinct Govienants^; the ane^ relating to cy,p.i5a. 
jtheieoipordL .state and. prnfipeci^. ioif his^ 
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seed in the land of Canaan, the other 
to the blessing which, through him, and 
*' his seed, was to be conveyed to all na- 
•' tions of the earth ; it is, therefore, a 
*^ proper question, with respect to the 
*' proper state of religion under the Jew- 
. " ish dispensation, how far the religion of 
^* the Jews was preparatory to that new 
^' dispensation which was in due time to 
^^ be revealed, in accomplishment of the 

p. 165, ** promise made to all nations. Inasmuch, 
'' then, as the Jewish religion did virtually 
^' contaia the hopes of the Gospel, the re- 

y. 165, <« ligion itself was a prophecy." 

As this is an important observation in 
itself, so it may appear to call for our more 
heedful attention, from the plain proof the 
whole ritual gives, that, in fact, this was 
one principal design and intention of it, 
and from the great use the books of the 
Christian revelation make of it, in proof 
that Jesus is the Messiah. 

Whoever will compare the whole ritual 
in the whole design and plan of it, will 
easily see it is a shadow of the good things 
which did actually come, or a sketch of 
that state of religion which was actually 
brought into the world when all the na- 
tions of the earth were blessed in the com- 
ing of the promised Messiah. When such 
application is confirmed and cleared up by 
the better Christian revelation, can any- 
Christian doubtj whether this was one de<* 
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$ign of the Hebrew ritual or no ? Can any 
one conceive how such a thing could fall 
out by mere chance^ that so many things 
should so surprisingly answer to each 
other, yet without any design or forniied 
intention? This would be such an uncon- 
scionable stretch of credulity as the most 
fanciful application of types and allegojdes 
can hardly ever come up tOi 

As this ritual was, in fact, previous to 
another and better institution, is it not rea- 
sonable to think it was also preparatory ta 
it ? that this people might be prepared to 
receive it whenever it should be blessed 
with the Messiah ? It would thus have all 
the uses of a prophecy for the conviction 
both of Jews and Gentiles, though in dif- 
ferent manner, or, in the words of the fore- 
mentioned judicious author, *^ To the Jews Bp.Sher». 
*'' prophecy was the first proofs to the gen- ^^e- 
** tiles it was the last; the Jews , believed cy,p.i82, 
*' in Christ because foretold by the Pro- i®^ 
** pfaets ; the gentiles believed the Prophets 
*' because they had so exactly foretold 
** Christ Jesus : both became firm be- 
** lievers, having each in his way a full 
^' view of all the dispensations of Provi- 
^'dence towards mankind/' 

It is further well observed by an emi- 
nent author, *' The Hebrew revelation was 
^' of great use in opening and preserving 
*' the doctrine concerning the Messiah to 
*' come. Though there was some light 
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^ to the pt'omise of a Messiah to totstue 
^* befove the timi^ of Moses^ yet in the 
Hebrew economy, besides more illus* 
trious prophecies added concerning it; 
the greatest part of their worship itself 
^^ aUu^^ to the state of the Messiah, or 
** seemed to prefigure it*/* And, as out 
author further reasons, "That the doc- 
trines of the Gospel might be mo¥e ea- 
sily received by all, when their hearts 
and minds were thus prepared for it f . 
Moses," says our author further, " did 
not intend a law most perfect in itself) 
** nor universal, nor eternal, but accom- 
" modated to -those times, and to that 
*' people : he aimed to dispose and prepare 
" this people, separated trom the cbnver* 
" sation and corruption'of the heathen, by 
" this intermediate state of religion, for a 
*' more perfect law, to be promulgated in 
the days of Messiah J/* 
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* Praelerea^revehli^ ad Judsos ^chi, ' riiaximl^t 
moBieiiti, us&sqiie, ^ponderis, in aperienda dowittai d& 
Mes^ah venturo, et ad eandem conservapdam. Met^ 
8i» promissi lux quaedam tenuis apparuerat ante Xm^ 
pora Mosifl, sedihteconotnia Judaica, pra^ter illustribra 
ca de re, addita pfoiiMsa, ipsins culti^s'pars itiataiHiii'ad 
Messiae statum sJIudere, aut euodam pf»9i^{qareywl€« 
batur. — Burnet de Fide, ifc. p. 40. 

f Ut pra^paratis auribu«, animisque doctrina evan* 
gain faciKtts ommbus illaberetur.— flctr l6. 

% Dhdsonin'aniDio^lKibvbsa Mbsem/ itt»teg^ hi 
pe perfectiasiiDaiii constituaraty jaequa uhiversdlenk, n^ 
que'aeternaniy sed tempori populoque suo accommo* 
dalam: fauoc populum ex consortio, vitiisque gentiuffi, 
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HftyiDg &0 good reason to consider thii 
ritual as a type or plan, a shadow of 
sketch, of the good things to come in the 
days of Messiah, let us proceed to view it 
snore distinctly in this particular. 

It must he owned it requires great cau- 
tion no t to i ndulge any groundless imagrha^ 
tions on such a subject, and not to tnake/ 
our own fancies pass for the meaning of a 
divine law. This has been done ofteni 
both. by Jewish and Christian interpreters, 
but to no good purpose, either to explain - 
the law, or to preserve the honour of the 
•lawgiver. 

I shall, therefore, in this inquiry, keep 
close to the Scriptures, themselves, and 
view it only according to the account Re- 
velation itself gives of it ; so you will have 
divine authority, not the fancies of men,- 
for your application, you will have an ap- 
plication so full and so clear as will suffi* 
ctently show this use of the ritual, and th<j 
ascellency of the ritual in this use of it. 

To nmke this more evident, let us view 
an example of such application iii the 
Epistle -to the Hebrews. In that Epistle 
yon will sec the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity explained and confirmed by 
Idus ritual, which may serve to show you 

<idu€tuiii, et sepftmloBi per haac cecottonuam int^rme-^ 
'dian>, ad legeiQ pjerfectiorem, in diebus Messiah pro* 
mulgandaniy disponere et praeparare studuit. — Burnet 
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more fully how the Hebrew ritual has ad-* 
swered this wise and useful de^gn. 
General The general argument of the Epistle to 

mentB '^^ Hebrews, you observe, is to show the 
from the excellency of the Christian revelation 
Epi^eto above former revelations, in particular 
brewv!* ^bo^e the law given by Moses to the holy 

seed of Abraham. 
«.L The Apostle, therefore, shows first the 

superior dignity and high pre-eminence of 
the Messiah's person above all persons by 
^whom God had ever before spoke to the 
fathers, neither Moses nor angels except- 
ed ; for, when God brought in the first 
begotten into the world, he saith. And let 
all the angels of God worship him. 
ciL He then removes a difficulty which 

might arise in the minds of some men^ 
how to conceive such superior dignity in a 
person of so low condition in this worlds 
exposed to so many sorrows, and suffering 
death in a manner so ignominious as he 
did ; but it appears these things were do 
diminution to the high dignity of the Son 
of God, because the condition in which he 
appeared was the most fit and proper' for 
the designs of his appearance. It became 
Him for whom are cdl things, and hy lubcm 
are all things , in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salva^ 
turn perfect through sufferings. He was, 
through death, to destroy him that had the 
power of death, that ts, the devil. He 
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fVcis iri all things made like unto his brd'* 
thren, that he might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest. These were no real 
dimiilution of his superior dignity ; they 
were, on the contrary, the methods of his 
exaltation to the right hand of the Ma* 
jesty on high. 

The Apostle next proceeds to show the Heb.cjiu 
superior authority of the Messiah in his' 
office, in particular above Moses, by whom 
the law was given; a reverence for which * 

law was a principal prejudice of the Jews 
against receiving the Gospel of the king* 
dom of Christ. He shows the Messiah woji 
counted worthy of rhore glory than Moses^ 
who was faithful in all his house, as a ser^ 
vanty for a testimony of those things which 
were to he spoken after ; but Christ, as a 
son, over his oivn house. 

Our Apostle carries oft his argument, c it/ 
and says, that Christ has revealed a much 
better covenant, containing greater pro- 
mises and blessings. The revelatioto by Mo* % 
fles promised the rest of Canaan^ and inti- 
mated another rest remained for the peopld 
of God. This rest, and a promise of en- 
tering into it, are clearly revealed by the 
Messiah, and mentions, among the good 
things which were to come with him, in 
particular, that we have a great High Priest 
that is passed into the^ heavens, Jesus the 
Son of God. 

Having mentioned the dignity of the 
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office of the Messiah as an high priest, the 
Apostle takes occasion to treat this part of 

Heb. €. ¥• his subject more at large* The great opi- 
nion the Jews had of their priesthood and 
sacrifices, was a powerful prejudice in their 
minds against the revelation of Christ; he 
therefore first carefully lays down the true 
notion of a priest or sacrificer, that he is 
ordained for men in things pertaining to 
God, that he may offer both gifts and sa-- 
^ qrififies for sins : that every one that is 
c^^d to this office must be called of Gpd^ 
as was Aaron ; that the Messiah was thus 
called, as God said unto him. Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchise- 
• dec. On this occasion the Apostle ob- 
serves, as the Messiah was called to be an 
high priest of an higher order than the 
priesthood of Aaron, to be a priest after 
the ancient patriarchal order, in which (as 
Melchisedec was an instance) the same 
person was priest and king, who blessed 

, Abraham, and to vehom he paid tithes; 

••▼y- this order of priesthood was catholic, 
not confined to one family, but fitly re- 
presented a priesthood, in which all the 
, nations of the earth should be blessed :*~2y 
so much was Jesus made a ^surety of a bet-- 
ter covenant. 

c viii. ] n pursuing this argument the Apostle 

 gives a ^hort but judicious account of the 

sanctuary and temple, and the manner of 

the worship there; from whence he well 
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observes, tJiat the Jirsf covenant had ordi- Heb.Qax. 
nances of divine service, and a worldly sanc^ 
tuary: this was a figure for the time then 
present (v. 9) ; but could not make him that 
did the service perfect as pertaining to the 
conscieiice. These were carnal ordinances 
imposed upon them till the time of. the re^ 
formation, v, i o. But Christ being come 
an high priest of good things to come, by, a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, that is to say, not of this 
building, neither by the blood of bulls and 
goats, out by his ozvn blood, he entered 
once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemptionfor us, v. ll. 

It is very plain in this argument of the 
Apostle here is an analogy -and conformity 
between the ritual of the law and the 
person of the Messiah and his office of 
the Christ ; that the temple, sanctuary^ 
Shechinah, priesthood, offerings, sacrifioes, 
and the whole ritual, were figures for the 
time then present, of the future good things 
which were to come in the atter-days of 
Messiah: these were all to be ful tilled 
in that time of reformation, but all to be 
answered in much greater perfection. See 
the Apostle himself explaining the whole. 
// was necessary that the patterns of things 
in the heavens should :be purified with 
these, i.e. with legal sacrifices, but the 
heavenly things themselves with better *sa^ 
crifices than these, v. 23. For Christ is 
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not entered into the holy places made uitk 
hands, which are the jigures of the true, 
but into heaven itself (the true meaning 
^eb. ix. of the figures), 7Aere to appear in the pre* 
^^ sence of God for us ; of Which, again, the 
presence or visible glory in the most holy 
place was a figurative representation. 

It is to be observed, however, with 
the Apostle, that whatever conformity or 
analogy there was between the ritual and 
the good tilings to come, there was also a 
great imperfection in the ritual in compa- 
rison with the better state of the Gospel ; 
so that the law, as the Apostle reasons, 
e. z. T. 1. having a shadow of good things to come, 
hut not the very image of the things, cm 
never, with those sacrifices which they 
offered year by year continuaily ^ . mahe the 
comers thereunto perfect. And for this 
there was a very sufficient reason in the 
2* ritual itself; for then they would not have 
ceased to have offered, because that the 
worshippers once purged should have had 
s. no more conscience of sin ; but in these sa- 
crifices there is a remembrance again made 
4. of sins every year, for it is not possible that 
the bhod of bulls and goats should take 
away sins. 

The Apostle, in his exhortations to 

Christian obedience, and the more perfect 

worship of the Christian church, plainly 

c. X, ▼. 'alludes to the directions of the Hebrew ri- 

19, 20, tual : Having therefore, brethren, boldness 
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to enter info the luoUest hy the blood of 
Jesus, hy a netv and living way tvhich he 
hath consecrated for us through the vail, 
that is to say, his flesh, and having an High 
Priest over the house of God, let us draw 
near with a true heart, and full assurance 
of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water. 

How plain is' the allusion of every ex* 
pression to the principal parts of the. ritual 
before delineated in the washings and pu* ' 
rifications^ in the sacrifices^ in the sanctu- 
ary, and in the Presence! only the outward 
rite is raised into inward purity, the figure 
alid shadow into truth and reality. 

From this plain and useful manner of 
the Apostle's reasoning from the Hebrew 
ritual, in e:[(p1aining the doctrines of Chris-^ 
tian faith, and in exhorting the Christian 
church to the obedience of faith, we may 
justly conclude an allowance, and I think 
a direction to consider the Hebrew ritual 
as a plian or sketch, a pattern, type or pro- 
phetic description of the Christian eco- \ 
nomy, and of the future good things which • 
were reserved to be revealed at the coming 
of the Messiah. 

If it should be inquired how far we 
may consider the Hebrew ritual a typical 
plan of the Christian doctrines and wor- 
ship, ask the ancient Prophets, ask the 
Apostles pf Christy ask Christ himselfi the 
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best interpreters of the law, they will all 
tell you that the whole law as a ritual, that 
the principal parts of it, each in particular, 
are figures of the good things now come 
to us with Jesus the true Messiah, Hence 
i8uch use and application of the ritual will 
not proceed from a vain spirit, turning all 
things info, type and allegory, but it is au^- 
thorized by the same spirit of prophecy 
which 'gave the ritual, and formed it to 
this design and meaning. You have seen 
in the ritual itself, that it consisted of three 
principal parts, the Presence or Shechinah, 
the worship, offerings, and sacrifices before 
the Presence, and the consecration of the 
. Hebrew church, and rites of purification 
as an holy people to Jehovah, In each of 
these you will observe an analogy and con- 
formity, and yet an higher perfection and 
greater excellency in the Oiristian dispen- 
sation; a subject of great and useful in- 
struction, very fat from a subject di^sery- 
ing contempt and mockery. 

To niake this more evident, and, if it 
. may be, to excite our care to tnakeit more 
^useful, let us consider each of tnese prin- 
cipal part$ of the ritual in particular. 
TheShc* T'irst, Consider the most emiqent part 
chinah of the ritual, the divine presence in the 
feentfng Shechinah or glory, consider the descrip- 
the ob- tion of it in the delineation of the ritual, 
i^^M« ^nd you will find it was a representa* 
"''^ " vtion of Jehovah the true God, dwelling 
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among the children of Israel as their God, 
and blessing them a^ his people. This ap* 
pearance of Jehovah in the most holy 
place, usually called the .Shechinah, from > 

the Hebrew word shacan, to dwell or in» 
habit, is so explained in the direction to 
build the sanctuary. Let them build me a Exodax. 
sanctuary ^ that I mxiy dwell among them. ^* 
Hence, also, the tabernacle itself is called 
mischan^ or habitation. 

Look over the moral instruction taught 
by this presence as the seat of Jehovah, 
the throne of the King of Israel, the kebla, 
the place to which the worship of the 
church was directed, the mercy-seat, the 
throne of grace, where Jehovah received 
and answered the prayers of his people; 
^and finally, as the oracle which pronounced 
the imperial word, and gave forth those 
rdirections and commands which the 
church was to follow with a ready obe?- 
dience. You will in this view of the She- 
chinah easily observe many things relating 
to the person, dignity, character, and design 
of the Messiah, and his appearance in the 
-world, as a figurative or prophetical repre- 
sentation of his appearance in due time : 
but that here we may go on sure ground, 
let Prophets and Apostles lead the way^ 

The most geherd notion we have of this 
habitation, dwelling, tabernacling of the 
lory of God, in the most holy place, is 
:o express .an extraordinary, gloriou3, and 
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gracious presence of God with his people ; 

so that the Hebrew church might tnilj 

and properly say, God was with them, and 

in the midst of them ; that he tabernacled 

and dwelt among them ; that they saw and 

beheld his glory. Observe, now, how the 

Prophets understood this representation of 

the Presence, and how the Apostles 

taught it when the accomplishment of the 

promises had more fully explained it. The 

Prophet Isaiah seems evidently from this 

representation of the Shechinah, or glory 

of the Presence, to give the title of Imma* 

Isaiah, nuel to the future Messiah : Behold, a virr 

!iru. 14. gin shall coficeive and bear a son, andshdU 

call his name ImmanueL This prophecy St. 

M<|tthew explains in express terms of Jesus 

Matt u fts the Messiah : Now all this was done^ 

•?> ?^! (hat it might be fulfilled which was spoken 

ofthf Lord by the Prophet, saying. Behold^ 

<? virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 

forth a son, and they shall coil his name 

Immanuel, which being interpreted is, God 

with us. 

The same Prophet gives you another 
yery distinct description of the glory or 
Iiaiah,yi. presence of Jehovah: I saw the Lord (Je- 
^t 2> h hovahj sitting upon a throne high and lifted 
up, and his train filed the temple. Above 
it stood the seraphim; each one had six 
wings ; with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and with 
fu^in he did fy. And one cried unto 
another, and said. Holy, holy, holy, is the 
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L/Ord ofhosts^ the whole earth isfuU ofhu 
glory. Here you see this glory is ex- 
pressly ascribed by an Apostle to the Mes- 
siah, and t^at it was also designed and 
meant to be applied to him : These things John, xiL 
9did Esaias, when he saw his glory and ^^* . 
spake of him, saith St. John. The Pro- 
phets manifestly allude to this glory, or 
presence of Jehovah in the temple, when 
they speak of the appearance of the Mes- 
siah in the same, or in equivalent words, 
l^y which the ritual and the Prophets ex- 
press the Presence. So the Prophet 
Ha^ai: / will shake all nations^ and the Haggai, 
fiestre of all nations shall come, and I will^'^^^* 
Jill this houLse with glory, saith the Lord of 
hosts — Ihe glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the former, saith . 
the Lord of hosts* When the desire of^ll 
nations should come, this glory was tq ap- 
pear in him, and in a manner yet more 
glorious than in the temple of old : there- 
fore, saith St. John, when the IVord was john, i, 
made flesh, and tabernacled (shechinised) 14?. 
among zis, we beheld his glory as the glory 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. The Apostle to the He- 
brews further explains this glory in very 
expressive words, as being the brightness Heb. i, % 
of his glory, and the express image of his 
person, and vfholding all thijigs by the 
' ^wd of his power. 

This description represents the; Messiah, 
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in the characters, as well as with the glory 
of the divine Presence in the sanctuary^ 
From hence the Apostle teaches to infer 
a superior dignity, an higher authority in 
the Messiah : that he is highly exalted 
above all other beings, even the highest 

Ifeb. i. 4, order of the anmls of God ; being made 
so much better than the angels, as he hath 
by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they. The angels in the sano 
tuary were, by the ritual, as ' attendants to 
the Predence, waiting as servants on, the 
glory, ready to obey' thte command and 

. % fulfil the win of Jehovah t therefore, tuhen 
he bringeth in thejirst begotten into the 
world, fie scAth, And letdllthe angels of 
' God worship Mm. And very properly arc 
all the angels styled ministering spirits, 
when the Son is represented as sat down 
on the throne. 

We have a like allusion to the ritual 

Zech. vL of the Presence in another Prophet : '^Ums 

15, IS/ speaketh the Lord of hosts, saith Zecha-* 
riah, in God*s name; Behold the man 
whose name is the Branch, and he shall grow 
Up out of his place, and he shall build the 
temple of the Lord: even he shall buUd 
the temple of the Lord, and he shall bear 
the glory, tvnd shall sit and rule upon his 
throne ; and he shall be a priest upon his 
throne, and the counsel of peace shall be 
between them both. The person designed 
by the man whose name is the BranQh^ 
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I 

jplainjy means the same who is. called be- 
fore, the Branch, and the right mus Branch, Zech. iH 
which God promised he would raise to ®* 
David : Behold ^ the days cojne, saith the Jer.xxiu. 
Lord, that I will raise unto David a righ^ ' * 
teous hraiichj and a King shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and 
justice in the earth. In hisdoys Judah 
^hallbe saved, and Israel shall dwell safelp; 
nnd this is his name, whereby he shall be 
called, the Lord our Righteousness. Thi« 
man whose name is the Branch, is to bear 
, the glory, to sit and rule upon a throne, in 
allusion to the throne of Jehovah, or his 
glory dwelling in the temple. 

It may be proper to add one instance 
'more, to confirm the allusion made by the 
Prophets to the glory or Shechinah, the 
principal part of the ritual : Beftold, saith MdacH, 
the Prophet Malachi, in the name of Je- "*" ^* 
hovah, I will send my messenger, and he 
fhall prepcire the way before me ; and the 
Lord whom ye seeh, shall suddenly come to 
-his temple, even the messenger of the cove^ 
nant whom ye delight in ; behold, he shall 
come, saith the Lord of hosts. How well 
^dtoes the account St. John gives of the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah in the world 
agree with these descriptions of prophecy ! 
'The Word wasmade fiesh, and dwelt (tabev^ Jo^> »: 
nacled or shechinised) among us ; and we -■ 
beheld his glory as the glory of the only be* ixinuiu. 
gotten of the Fat/^ryovas God manifest m 16. 
the flesh. 
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You see the whole ritual of the Pre- 
sence^ an useful, propheticaU or typical 
description of the person and character of 
the Messiah; the glory, the most holy 
place, the ark of the covenant, the mercy- 
seat, very aptly figured his appearance in 
the world as Immanuel, as truly God wUk 
us. When we ^ see how properly the ri- 
tual is formed to be so applied, when you 
see the Prophets and Apostles have ac- 
tually made such application, are we not 
warranted by sufficient authority to make 
the same use of the Hebrew ritual for our- 
selves ? the great benefit of which will ap« 
pear more fully presently. 
The wor- Secondly, you see the other parts of 
ritiSS^a*- ^^^ ritual are in like manner a prophetical 
plied to description of the better state of religious 
the WOT- worship in the Christian church, which 
Christian ^^ *^ ^ instituted at the coming of the 
church. Messiah. The Apostle to the Hebrews 
Heb. ix. observes, Then' verily had the first cove* 
1* nant also ordinances of divine service, and 

a worldly sanctuary. Though these ordi- 
nances were the constitutions of Grod him« 
self, by Moses the prince of prophets ; yet 
9* were they but a figure for the time then 
present^ in which were offered hath gifis 
lOt and sacrifices, which could not make him 
that did the service perfect, as pertaining 
to the conscience y which stood only in meats 
. ^ und drinksy and divers washings, and carnal 
ordinances impo^fd on thfim ttil the time of 
reformation. 
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Many; other particulars of the ritual 
worship, which this most skilful inter- 
preter of the Hebrew law sets before us, 
mark the imperfection of the ritual, but 
are figures of the better things of the Chris- 
tian economy, or state of religion in the 
church, since the appearance of the Mes- 
siah. Thus, both gifts and sacrifices were 
offered according to the rituali but they 
were not of any avail to purge the con- 
science, or take away the guilt of moral 
sins ; for the blood of bulls and of goats, Heb.iXf 
and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling the ^^' 
unclean, sanctified to the purifying of the 
flesh. But such purifications could go no 
further than to take away ritual guilt, and 
restore to ritual privileges, and entitle to 
the blessings of the ritual covenant ; but . 
they could not remove^ the moral guilt of 
sin, or do what the Mediator of the new 
testament was to accomplish : Hoiv much 14. 
fm>re shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered up himself with-- 
out spot unto God, purge your consciences 
from dead works to serve the living God ? 

If you attentively consider the Hebrew 
ritual in this view, you will observe a de- 
sign and an intention of considerable use 
in the imperfection of the ritual itself, or, 
as the Apostle calls it with great judgment, 
the weakness and unprofitableness of the , 
law, as making nothing perfect, that jt 
might not be niistaken^ as if it was able 
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of itself to do what was only to be ex- 
pected from the bringing in a better hope, 
Hcb. Til. as our Apostle very justly observes, to the 
18, 19. great honour of the Gospel economy. 

My argument does not lead me to apply 
each particular of the ritual, but only to 
point out the use of it, in this design. Yoa 
have seen how the Apostle to the He- 
Heb. viii. brews himself applies it: Ife have suck 
^» ^* an High Priest, who is set on the right 
hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens, a minister of the sanctuary, and 
of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched, and not man. And it is further 
6; observed : But now hath he obtained a 
more excellent ministry, by hbw much also 
he is the mediator of a better covenant^ 
which was established upon better promises. 
So that, in applying the ritual as a pattern 
of the better things in the times of the 
Messiah, we are to observe, first, the true 
meaning of the rijtual ; and secondly, the 
greater perfection of the ministry of the 
Christ which answers to the ritual. For 
instance, in the ritual there was a real 
priesthood — real offerings and sacrifices- 
real purifications — real cleansings and ex- 
piations — real blessings obtained and be- 
stowed on those who worshipped before 
the Presence according to the ritual. To 
answer the true meaning of this ritual, the 
Christ was to be a real high priest— to 
offer a real sacrifice — to obtain real bless- 



ifi^gs, md to bestow them on those Who 
shall receive him, the Messiah, by believ- 
ing on his name; for the Messiah was to 
be in truth what the ritual represented in 
iigure. 

The Apostle therefore reasons, that - if 
he was to be a priest to answer the repre- 
sentation of the ritual^ he must also have 
a sacrifice to offer : For every high priest Heb, viil. 
is ordained to. offer gifts afid sacri^ ^* 
jices; wherefore it is of necessity that this 
man have somewhat also to offer. You 
further observe, as this is necessary to an* 
swer the true meaning of the. figure, it is 
also intended all these figures should be 
answered in a perfect manner. Thus, 
consider the priesthood to which the Mes- 
9iab is consecrated, you will find it was 
not to the Aaronical orders but to the order 
of Melchisedec; and, that ^ ahideth a Heb^vU. 
priest c'ontinucdly,\mqde not after the law ^^* 
of a carnal commandment, but after the 
poiOer qfun endless life. Again, the priests, 
according to ithe Levitical ritual, tvere 21. 
made without an oath ;. but tJ^is^ the Christ, 
hy an oaih by^Him that said unto him, The 
Lord sware, and will not repent, Thou art 
apriest for ever, after the order of MeU 
chisedec. Thus, further,, the rites of puri- 
fication, and of consecration to the priest's 
office, which the ritual directed, were an- 
swered ioc spirit and- truth, or in the true 
spiritual meaning of thtttii as the Apostle 
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Heb. ^]\. reasons: Fbr such an high priest became us 

^»^> as is holy, harmless, undefUed, separate 

jrom sinners, and made higher than the 

heavens, who needeth not daily as those 

high priests to offer up sacrifice, first for 

his oum sins, and then for the people* s. For 

this he dfd once when he offered up himself; 

for the law maketh men high priests which 

have infirmities; but the word of the oath, 

which was since the law, maketh the Son, 

who is consecrated for evermore. 

On the same principles the Apostle 
reasons yet further to the Hebrews, that 
as the Christ was to offer a sacrificet so he 
was to offer a better and a more perfect 
sacrifice than all the sacrifices of the law : 
Heb. is. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
^^ but by his otvn blood, he entered in once 
into the holy place, having obtained eter- 
nal redemption for us. 

In like manner our Apostle infers the 
greater avail and better efiect of Christ's 
IS, 14» offering and sacrifice : For if the blood of 
bulls and of ^oats, and the ashes of an 
heifer, sprinkbng the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of tkejiesh, how much more 
sludl the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
unto God, purge your consciences from 
dead works to serve tfie living God? 

Again, from a more perfect sacrifice, 
Heb. vii. ^^^ Apostle argues a more powerful inter- 
«. cession : IVherefore He (Chhi>tj our High 
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IPriest) is able to save them to the uttermost 
who come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth td make intercession for them. 

You observe, then, in theritualapattern, 
but an imperfect pattern, of the Mediator of 
the better coveriant. You have an High 
Priest, but a greater high priest than the 
priests of the order of Aaron. You have a 
Sacrifice, but a more acceptable sacrifice^ 
and of more efficacy, than all the sacrifices 
of the law. You have an Intercession, but 
a more powerful intercession, for much 
greater blessings and of everlasting conti- 
nuanbe, as well as avail tb obtain eter- 
nal redemption. These ate well-known 
truths, ^ of the better revelation of the 
better covenant, of whith the Christ is Me- 
diator. It will be of considerable use to 
observe the same truth taught in the an- 
cient prophecies, and, to use the Apostle's ^ 
expresston; the- Holy Ghost signifying Heb. ix/ 
these things, by the ancient rites of the ®* 
Levitical law. 

We are yet further to apply the Mosai- The ri* 
cal ritual, as a figurative description of the ^^^ *h 
better and more perfect worship of the the more 
Christian church in the days of Messiah, perfect 
as well as of his person and office as the ^gr^jf* 
Christ. 

The times of the Messiah are so de- ^ 
scribed in prophecy, as to show in ge- 
neral, that the state of the church and the * * 
worship of the church, were to be in those 
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times very difierent from the Hebrew ri- 
taal, and yet to be such as should answer 
the spiritual meaning of the ritual, or th« 
moral doctrines and instructions taught 

V it. 

Let it be remembered what was ob- 
served before, that the ritual taught, Gofl 
was to be worshipped, that the best aad 
most honourable worship of God did not 
consist in outward rites and ceremonies, 
but in inward temper, right and good af- 
MicjJi,¥i. fections, in doing justly, in lovitig meicy, 
®* in walking humbly with God. 

The whole meaning of the idtud con- 
curred in teaching to fear, honour, aad 
serve Jehovah, by gratitude for mercies 
received, hope of mercies to come, an 
hearty contrition for having ofiended God 
by any sin, or doing any thing evil ift his 
feight. The Shechinah, the temple, tht 
altar, all the sacrifices, you have seen, teadi 
' these truths ; they taught that purity and 
holiness became the worshippers of a pure 
* ' and holy God. Ritual purifications easily 
signified purity of mind; circumcision of 
the flesh, a circumcision of the heart. The 
many exhortations of the Prophets plainly 
teach this^ the meaning of the ritual, and 
recommend it as the spiritual and principal 
' meaning of the ritual itself: so preferable 
is moral goodness to sacrifices, or to any 
*" other obedience to the ritual whatsoever* 
AU the promises of th^ Messiah en- 

4 
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couraged an hope that in him all the na-- Genesis, 
fions cf the earth shall he blessed : so the G^^g^* 
promise to Abraham ; so is the promise re- xxvi.s,i. 
newed to Isaac ; so again is the promise Genesis, 
repeated to Jacob : and when the promise ^^^^^^ 
is limited to the tribe of Judah, it declares, 
Unto him shall the gathering vf the people Genesis, 
be. " Him shall the people obey, waiting ^tiix. lo, 
'•^ upon him, to observe what he shall 
" command them,'* as a learned interpreted Bishop 
explains it. This is a circumstance ob- P*^ck 
«ervable in all these promises, how often place. 
soever repeated, to ^eep in perpetual re- 
membrance, that in the days of Messiah 
the church of God should be catholic, ihtb 
which all people should be gathered, and 
in which all nations of the earth should be 
blessed with the privileges of the true 
church of the living God. 

In the intermediate times it was neces- 
sary to raise up a particular family and 
people, in which the true religion should 
be preserved from the general corruption, 
by separating it from the rest of the world 
by a peculiar ritual, that as a wall of sepa- 
ration should keep them from the danger 
of being corrupted by the idolatry of their 
neighbour nations. Hence may appear 
the great mistake of such as find fault with 
the Hebrew church and law, because it 
was a particular revelation and not ca- 
tholic, when, agreeable to the design of it, 
and in tjie very nature of things, it could 
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not be catholic. When the means of pre- 
servation were a separation^ is it not 
strange reasoning to make it an objection, 
that there was a separation ? as if in a ge- 
neral plague^ when some persons retired to 
keep themselves out of the way of infec- 
tion^ they should be censured for not 
bringing all the infected along with them. 
The catholic state of religion in the 
days of Messiah^ is in like manner taken 
notice of and foretold by the several Pro- 
lMuh,lx. phets : thus by Isaiah^ And the gentiki 
^' shali come to thy light. And by the Pro- 

Malachiy phet Malachi ; For from the rising of the 
•* ^^* sun, even unto the going down of the same^ 
my name shall be great among the gen* 
tiles, and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering; 
for my name shall be great among the hea* 
then, saith the Lord. 

It will be further proper, you should 
observe on this argument, that the state of 
the church in the days olf Messiah was to 
be improved into a more spiritual worship; 
and this also the ritual taught, represent- 
ing it in a figure : Christ therefore answers 
the question of the Samaritan woman, con- 
^ cerning the place of worship, a question of 
John, iv. great consequence during the ritual ; ITi^ 
^' hour Cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father h 
spirit and truth ; for the Father seeketk 
9uch to worship him. It seems by the an-- 
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Bwerofthe Samaritan woman, that it was 
a notion generally received, and acknow- 
ledged by the Samaritans as well as by the 
Jews, that there would be a giore spiritual 
and perfect state of worship in the days of 
Messiah. 

The Prophets have so explained the 
true meaning of these promises, that the 
minds of the Hebrews were prepared 
beforehand to perceive the accomplish- 
ment of them in due time : Behold ^ the Jerem. 
days come, saith the Lord, by the Prophet gg^i'J^^* 
Jeremiah, that I tvill make a new cove- * 
nant with the home of Israel, and with the 
house qfJudah : not according to the cove^ 
nant that I made with their Jathers in the 
day that I took them by the hand, to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt ; which my 
covenant they brake, although I was an 
husband unto them, saith the Lord : but 
this shall be the covenant that I will make 
tvith the house of Israel; After those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it on their hearts; , 
and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people. 

The Apostle well explains to the tie- 
brews what this covenant was to be, the 
covenant of which the Messiah was consti- 
tuted Mediator, which was established on 
better promises than the former. It was Heb.viii. 
of great use to keep up the hopes of the 6. 
promise of the Messiah, and, in particular, 
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that he was to be the Mediator of a better 
coveoant ; and this the wisdom of God 
was pleased to r^ard in the plan of the ri^ 
tual itself. This was a service done even 
by the weakness and unprofitableness of 
the law, a design in the ritual not suffi- 
ciently attended to. An all-wise God 
could have given a law to Israel, most per- 
fect, and without any weakness ; but bis 
wisdom having designed the most perfect 
law for the better times of the Messiah^ 
he gave them a law, though best for the 
circumstances of that intermediate time, 
yet not absolutely best in itself, and there* 
lore intimated it was in time to be chaaged, 
and to give place to a better, as the 
Apostle most justly observes to the He- 
HA.viii. brews: For if the first coverumt had hem 
' * faultless, there should no place have been 
sought for a second. But finding fwU 
tvith them, he saith, Behold, the days ohm^ 
saith the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel. And 
|leb.^m again, as the law made nothing per- 
*^' feet, it kept up the expectation of a better 

hope that would perfect all things. This 
served most usefully to take them o£f from 
resting in their ritual law, as perpetual as 
if already perfect, when the imperfection 
of the law showed a more perfect was to be 
expected, when the promises made to them 
and to their forefathers should be fulfilled. 
The weakness and unprofitableness d 
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this law was made manifest toniinudJly, 
as Ao expiations w^re allowed by it for , 
moral guilt> 90 sacrificefr were to be ofier^ 
edfor sins coinnaitted against the moral 
laws of the ten commandments. The ri- 
tual contii^u^lly taught the guilt of sinj 
and a pi^ipishment due to it : yet all the 
rites and sacrifices of the law could ipieitbe? 
take away the guilty or remove the punish- 
ment due to sins against the laws of mo- 
rality. Hence it appeared that; 71Q man is GaL iii. 
justified by the law in the sight of God. It ^^• 
gives the Apostle an argument to prove, 
that the just shall M/ve by faith; for, if 
there had been a law given which could 
have &i/ven life, verily righteousness should 
have been by the law : but the Scripture 21, M. 
hath concluded all under sin, that the pro-; 
mise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe. The lavv de- 
clared all were guilty before God ; the law 
allowed no sacrifice of atonement to re- 
move such guilt ; so that^ in the Apostle's 
words, Bqfbre faith came they were kept 23. 
under the law, shut up unto the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed. A very 
judicious interpreter thus gives the sense Locke on 
of these words: *' Before Christ and the Replace. 
" doctrine of justification by fiiith in him, 
'' we Jews were shut up as a company of 
^* prisoners together, under the custody 
'* and inflexible rigour of the law unto the 
^* coming of the Messiah, when the doc- 
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^' trine of justification by bim sbould be 
&^sa'* . ** revealed/* fVherefore the hw, adds 
' * the Apostle, was our schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ, that we might he justified by 
faith : but after that faith is come we are 
no longer u/ider a schoolmaster ; tbere is 
no longer need of one, to prevent our mis- 
take, of being justified by the law, to 
16, 17. preserve the faith and hope of the promise 
made to Abraham and his seed by a cove- 
nant confirmed four hundred years before 
the giving of the law, which the law did 
not, could not disanuL So that the law, 
from the weakness of it, taught the He- 
brews to expect the accomplishment of 
the promises to Abraham, when they and 
all the nations of the earth should be 
K. blessed in his seed, and all be the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus. How 
natural is the inference, when the law de- 
clared there was no provision made in it 
for the justification of a sinner in the sight 
of God, from the guilt of moral transgres- 
sions, to keep up the hope of God's mer- 
cies, as promised in his covenant with 
j5, 7, Abraham, that even as Abraham believed 
God, and it was ajccounted to him for righ- 
teousness, they should therefore know thai 
they which are of faith, the same are the 
children of Abraham. This prepared the 
Hebrew church to receive in the fulness 
of time, that Lamb of God that was afh 
pointed to take away the sins of the worlds 
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in whom they and all nations of the earth 
should be fully blessed. The ritual^ you 
have seen, had a spiritual meaning and 
moral instruction, and so taught, that the 
honourable and acceptable worship of God 
was not in the observation of outward ce- 
remonies, but in what those rites and cere-* 
monies signified, that is, in the love and 
fear of God, in believing his promises, 
trusting in his faithfulness, acknowledging 
the evil and guilt of sin, the holiness and 
justice of God, with an heart truly peni* 
tent, and a sincere endeavour to break off 
our sins, to amend our ways and our do- ^ 
ings. They could not rightly understand 
the true meaning and design of the Pre- 
sence, temple, altar, sacrifices, without 
considering the frame and temper of mind, 
with which they signified God Was to be 
served and worshipped. 

This is the truth and spirit of the law : 
it showed what was fit to be received into 
every economy or state of religion, and 
what would well become the best state of 
the church in the times of Messiah. Did 
it not then teaCh beforehand, that in the 
days of Messiah God should be worshipped 
in spirit and truth, with that true spirit of 
rational devotion which the ceremonies of 
the ritual taught and recommended? that 
the Christian church should be an holy na^ 
tion in reality and truth, and become so 
hy the washing of regeneration and re^ 



newing of the Holy, Ghost ? It is most evi« 
dent, the ritual, in strict reasoning, is 
fitted to teach tb(^ worship of God ia spirit 
and truth ; it is very plain. Prophets and 
Apostles, the best ioiterpreters of the ritual, 
have so understood it ; is there not reasoo^ 
then, to conclude^ that the wisdom of God 
did so design it ? Such a design o^ht 
greatly to recommend it tQ our esteem. 

If, however, it should still b^ sftid> 
What great advantage had the Hebrew 
church from so dark a represeotatioo of a 
future state of religion ? did the Hebrews 
so understand this spiritual meanii^ of 
their ritual as to make any yse of it wor- 
thy the wisdom of a revelation I it is 
thought by some a shrewd questiou, 9sA 
which is not to be answered e^ily. 
That we may thecefojre preserve our es- 
teem for a law in which there appears so 
manifold wisdom of God> let it be consi- 
dered more distinctly. 

It is first to be observed, that what was 
prefigured of the times of the Messiah^ 
either in the ancient prophecies, or types 
of the ritual, was, in the Apostle Peter s 
2 Pet. i. jus^ account of it, as a light that shineti 
19* in a dark place until the dayi daw^, and 
the datf^star arise in your hearts,. Yet, 
dark as it was, it gave some light, and 
such as was of great advantage to the 
principal ends designed by it, ^nd for 
which a fuller light was not nece^s^y. 
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It will be little to our purpose to in- 
qiiire how far the Hebrew nation in gene- 
. rat did actually understand their own ritual, 
and what it taught concerning the person 
of the Messiah, his character and office. It 
is more to the purpose to consider how it 
might have been understood, if they had 
rightly applied themselves to the under- 
standing of it. This question receives an 
easy answer, by observing how it was un- 
derstood, and what helps they had from 
the Prophets to understand it. 

A general understanding of the ritual Great 
was of great use, while that intermediate use, while 
state of religion was to continue. It is contiau- 
not easy to say how far persons of seriou^ ed. 
attention, good understanding, and pious 
minds, might go in discovering the more 
secret meaning of their rites and cere- , 
monies. The mysteries of hieroglyphics, 
and instruction by symbols, in use 
among their neighbours, became a part 
of study and science, and they learned 
many things by them, not obvious to 
common observation. The moral mean- 
ing of sacrifices, for instance, was of 
easy understanding ; why might not the 
Hebrews, from a general understanding 
of that part of the ritual, be taught to 
expect a greater high priest, better sa^ 
crifices, a better covenant, better pro- 
mises and blessings in the times of the 
Messiah, who was to perfect all things 
wanting in their law, and when their own 
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ritual showed its own weakness, thattV 
could not take away sinP It was, however^ 
of great use to keep up a reverence for 
their law, as a very proper intermediate 
state of religion, till the promises should 
be fulfilled. It was a sufficient answcyr to 
all objections, that God, the God of their 
fathers, who had promised the Messiah, 
had given them an intermediate law, that 
he would protect and bless them, in obe- 
dience to their law, till the coming of the 
Messiah, who should then perfect all 
things. The hope of a Messiah to come, 
and who was to teach them all things, was 
an useful, motive to their steadfast attach- 
ment to that ritual, which God had ap- 
pointed an intermediate state of religion, 
and preparatory to a better. 

It was further of very important use to 
prepare the minds of men to know the 
Messiah, and to receive him as the meS" 
senger of the covenant, when he should 
came to his temple. The whole world, as 
well as the Hebrew nation, was concerned 
to receive God's Anointed, and their Sa- 
viour, when he should appear in the ful- 
ness of time. The wisdom of God, which 
foresaw what prejudices would indispose 
men's minds to receive him ; that the 
preaching of Jesus the Christ, would be to 
the Jews a stumbling -block, and to the 
Greehs foolishness, prepared a remedy be- 
forehand; and, in forming the Hebrew 
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ritual^ a plan preparatory to the revelation 
of the Gospel, has made a wise provision 
to rempve the prejudices, both of Jews 
and gentiles, and to prepare both to re- 
ceive the Messiah when they should see 
his authority confirmed by such attesta- 
tions of prophecy. 

Observe what were the actual preju- 
dices of the Jews against Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and this design of the law will ap- 
pear of more important use. Instead of re- 
ceiving him as the promised seed of Abra- 
ham, in whom all nations of the earth 
should be blessed, they actually rejected 
him, charged his doctrines with blas- 
phemy, and his claim to the character of 
the Messiah with imposture. The whole 
nation persecuted him to death as a false 
prophet. Even such as were convinced 
he was the Messiah, and professed them- 
selves his disciples, were prejudiced against 
several doctrines he taught, which they 
imagined derogated from the perfection 
and honour of their law. Such was the 
doctrine of making the church catholic, by 
receiving the gentiles into the privileges 
of the true church, without submitting to 
the ritual law, and of not being justified 
by the works of the law, but by faith in 
the Messiah, Whoever observes that 
these were the principal points of debate 
in the first ages of the church ; that almost 
all the writings of the New Testament refer 
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. to them ; that the Apostles, in particular 
St. Paul, remove these prejudices by show- 
ing how the law itself prepared them to 
receive these doctrines, as truths within 
the meaning and intention of the law it- 
self — ^will easily see of what use the law 
was to prepare them for the appearance of 
the Christ. The shadows of the good 
things to come would well attest the rea- 
lity of the things themselves when com* 
Jared with them. Thus the doctrine of an 
mmanuel, God manifest in the flesh, 
would not appear an unaccountable doc* 
trine, when they compared their Shechi- 
nah, Jehovah in his glory dwelling be- 
tween the cherubim, with the fulness of 
the Godhead dwelling bodily in the Mes- 
siah. Nor would the prejudices in favour 
of their law, as unchangeable and eternal, 
or as necessary means of justifying a sin* 
ner before God, have had any great weight 
with them, when they duly considered the 
weakness and unprofitableness of their 
law, and that it had not one ofiering or sa- 
crifice that could atone for moral guilt, or 
justi^ a sinner against the moral law. 

Nor would they have had such preju- 
dices against taking down the middle wall 
of partition between them and the worW, 
and bringing aU nations into one catholic 
church, if they had considered it was one 
principal character of the Messiah, that ht 
w as to appear the blessing of all nations; 



as well as the glory of bis people Israel; 
tba^t, though the ritual was necessary as a 
wall of partition to separate them from 
the world for a time, yet in the better 
times of Messiah the name of God was to Majachi, 
be great among the gentileB; incense was 
to be offered to his name, and a pure offer^ 
ing ; For my name shall he great ^mofig 
the heathen, smth the Lord of ho^s by thfc 
Prophet. 

The wbole plati of their ritual showed, 
that it was not deisigned to be a ritual for 
a catholic (ihurch ; that it was so planned, 
that it could notpdssibly serve for ^uch am 
use. This prepared them to expect a 
change of worship, wben the church 
should become catholic, such as should be 
Ik and proper, and such as only could be 
fit and proper, for the ufee of a catholic 
ichurch. Of what service was it thus to 
|>repare the minds of the Hebrews to re- 
ceive without prejudice the doctrines and 
Worship of the Christian church, as tamght 
and appointed by the Messiah in his king- 
dom ! to prepare them for so great a 
change and alteration, as what their own 
law prefigured and foretold, as one great 
blessing of the Messiah's appearance! 
This is a just and good way of reasoning 
from prophecy, the very way in which the 
Apostles e^cplain the Prophets, and argue 
from them, that Jesus was the Christ, iin 
whom the law and the Prophets were ful- 
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filled. Let men call this typical, or alle« 
gorical reasoning, or by what other name 
soever they shall please, it will nevertheless 
remain sound and true reasoning, and give 
satisfaction to a mind honestly disposed to 
discern the truth. 

With this view there is little need of 
an apology for any part of the Hebrew ri- 
tual, to which men object, supposing they 
might have been better, as truth and rea- 
lity would have been pr^erable to types 
and figures. If by such objections they 
mean only that the ritual was not in itself 
the most perfect institution possible, tbej 
say nothing to the purpose ; but if they 
say it was not on the whole the best to 
answer the wise and good ends designed 
by it, then their objections, upon a fair re- 
view of the ritual, will be found false in 
fact. Even the weakness and imperfec- 
tion of the law itself were of great service 
in teaching them to hope for a better 
covenant, and in preparing them for the 
good things that were to come with the 
Messiah. 
Ofser- As the Hebrew ritual was of such ser- 

Se*ge». ^^^^ *^ ^^ Hebrews themselves, it was also 

tiles to of great service to the gentiles who were 

confirm called to the privileges of the true church 

in Je8U8> ^y believing Jesus to be the Messiah. It 

as the has been observed before, from a judicious 

Metoiab. author, " that neither the prophecies con- 
** ceroing the Messiah, nor the prophetical 
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" descriptions of the times of the Messiah 
'* (in the Mosaical ritual or other prophe- 
*' cies) were primary arguments for the 
'* conversion of a gentile, nor were they 
" ever used by the Apostles as such. The 
" gentiles did not believe in Christ, be- 
*' cause foretold by the Prophets, as the 
*^ Jews did ; yet they believed the Pro- 
" phets, because they bad so exactly fore- 
" told Christ Jesus. They were called 
'-' from idols to the acknowledgment of ' 
'' the true God ; from iniquity to the prac- 
" ticc of virtue, by setting before them 
" Christ JesDS a preacher of righteousness; 
" and the appointed Judge of the world, 
** under the confirmation of many signs 
" and wonders, wrought by God for this 
" purpose : being so far established, they 
^' were led back to review this wonderful 
" scene of providence, as it stood in^ the 
" ancient prophecies'* (of which their ri* 
tual was a principal part) ; ** and' with 
them the authority of the prophecies 
stood mainly upon the exact completion 
'* that was before their eyes. From the 
" authority of the prophecies so establish- 
** ed, they understood the past workings 
'* of Providence, and the state of the world, 
'^ and came to see that Christ was not only j^j^^f^'^ ' 
the Judge, but the Redeemer of mankind. Prophe- 
*' To the Jew prophecy was the first proof, cy,p-i79, 
*' to the gentile it was the last.'* ^^^' ^^^• 

This opened a view to the gentiles of 
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very useful instruction, and which greatly 
confirmed their faith in Jesus, as the Mes- 
siah. Some doctrines of the Christian 
faith did not so perfectly agree with the 
philosophy to which they had addicted 
themselves, or with several maxims to 
which, they had in a manner resigned their 
understandings : but when the doctrines 
of Christianity were reviewed in the light 
of the Hebrew law and prophecies, they 
* appear to be neither new nor strange doc- 
trines, but only a fuller and a clearer ma- 
nifestation of what was in the> design of 
Providence for so many ages before. As 
the Jews were prepared betimes to ac- 
knowledge their new Lawgiver, and to give 
vp their ancient ritual to his more perfect 
rule of worship ; so the gentiles, when 
they came to see the authority of the He- 
brew law and Prophets, were prepared to 
acknowledge the gospel of Christ the last, 
the best, the most perfect state of religion : 
that Jesus, as the Christ, was the mitiister 
of a better covenant, established on better 
promises, conferring better ble^ings, of 
which all the promises and blessings of the 
Hebrew law and ritual, though of divine 
authority, were only a typical and figura- 
tive representation : of such excellent use 
w^s the ritual, even as a shadow of better 
things to come. 

Consider then the Hebrew ritual in \vi 
Whple system, and not partially in one or 

3 
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Other of its particulair laws singled out » 
most liable to objection ; consider it as de*- 
8%ned and formed toanswer many useful 
ends^ all of them of great service to the 
state of the church and world at that time ; 
apply the Hebrew ritual to these uses, ob- 
serve carefully how it answered the. great 
ends of religion, the true knowledge of 
the one true God, in a worship honour- 
able and acceptable to him ; and how well 
it improved the mind in virtue and real 
goodness, the true perfection and happi- 
ness of the souL Consider it further as a 
wise and most effectual means to prevent 
the great and most dangerous progress of 
xcblatry, which threatened tli^ extirpation 
of all true religion, and with it the true 
principles of virtue, out of the world. Ob- 
serve once more, of what great use this 
ritual was, to prepare the minds * of all^ 
men, gentiles as well as Jews, for the 
more perfect state of a catholic church, 
when, in the fulness of time, the promised 
Messiah should come; and I think you 
anay fiad great reason to justify and ad* 
mire this constitution as an instance of 
great wisdom and goodness in God> of 
great favour to the family of Abraham, 
and of universal advantage to all the na- 
tions of the earth, when the mystery of 
Christ was revealed, that the gentiles Ephef.iii* 
shmil4 be felJow-hdrs^ and of the same ^* 
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ho^y and partakers of his piromige in 
Otrut^ hy the Gospel. 

See, then, the use we may yet make 
of it, to help us to a foller understandings 
of the principal peculiar doctrioei of 
Cbristianityi by an eocplication of easy 
meaning and of highest authority, and to 
confirm our faith in the belief of^ those 
doctrines attested to by the law and the 
prophets in ancient times, as well as re- 
vealed in these last days, by Jesus, God^s 
own Son, the true Messiah* 

i shall tlierefore finish this argument 
with the words of a great authoir : 

'' That we may form aright judgment 
^* of the Mosaical law, many things are 
'' to be considered and spoken of in order. 
*' We are principally to take notice of 
*' what was mentioned by us before, that 
^* this law is built on the same founda* 
** tions on which the best laws are. 
** The law of nature, the innate, eternal 
** principles of the human mind, and the 
^' duties arising towards God and men, by 
*^ the nature of things ; these Moses has 
*' shortly and clearly delivered in the Ten 
^ Commands, to which he has subjected 
^^ all bis ritual and secondary laws« It is 
^* moreover to be observed, that Moses 
" had it not in his intention to give a law 
'' most perfect in its own nature, but a 
*^ law most fit and useful for the circum- 
^ stances of time and place ; nor did he 
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•' propose an universal law for the whole 
'^ world, but only for the one people of 
*' Israel ; nor, finally, was it a law to con- 
'^ tinue for ever, but only to the times of 
*' the Messiah. If you weigh these things 
'' in your minds, there will be no need of 
*' an apology, or of my defence : let us 
^' rather praise and admire this great man» 
" the wisest lawgiver, and the greatest 
^' prophet of God ; illustrious in all kinds 
'^ of miracles ; whom Egypt, the seat of 
^' learning, saw long since, and was^ 
'' astonished at his triumphs over her 
** priests and divines ; who has since been 
*' the praise of all nations, whom Christ 
^^ called from heaven a witqess of his 
'* glory. These shall be thy praises, thou 
'^prince of Prophets; these the monu- 
*^ ments of thy glory, as long as the hea- 

" vens and earth shall endure *.'* 

• 

* Interea, ut aequam feramus judicium de lege Mo<» 
saica, multa sunt expendenda et dicenda suo ordine. 
lUud imprimis notanchim, quod supra diximus^ eodem 
solido mti fundamento hanc legem, quo leges optima : 
niminim jure naturali, innatis et etemis animi humani 
princimis et rationibuSi debitisque ex natura rerum, 
erga I>eumy et ergg homines officiis. Hsec in deca^ 
logo breviter et dilucide complexus est Moses. Atque 
his subjecit reliqua omnia suae legis ritualia, atque jura 
secundaria. Praeterea notandum, noo id in consiliis ha- 
buisse Mosem, ut legem conderet sua natura perfectis- 
simam, sed aptissimam, et utilissimam pro ratione loci 
et temporis. Dein non id sibi proposuit, ut esset lex 
universalis totius terrae, sed unius populi Israelitici^ ne^ 
que deniqne lex in peqpetuum duratura, sed usque ad 
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In a word, a law so wisely planned, 
a ritual serving so many excellent uses, 
does not stand in need of an apology, but 
only to put a stop to unreasonable preju- 
dice* It deserves esteem and commenda- 
tion from a discerning, wise, and truly 
honest mind* 

tempora Messia*. H«c ti teonii perpenderis, noo erit 
opusy apologia aut patrocinio nottro. Laudemus potiiis 
et adniirenmr, virum ilium maximum, legislatorem 
Consultissimum, summumqae Dei prophetam, ornot 
genus miraculis splendescentem ; qoem vidit olim, et 
obDUipuit ^gyptus literatorum 9ede8, triumpbanlem in 
8U0S magos et hierophantas, quem omnes deincept 
gentes celebrarunt, quem deuique coelo deductum, tea- 
tem suae gloriae adscivit Chrtstas. Hft tibi enint laudet, 
prqphetarum prineeps, h«c rooiuimenta tav glorise, do* 
nee coeli et terra manseriot incoluaies«—jBiiriifi de FUk 
Chris. S^,^^. 
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